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THE BARONESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE BROTHERS. 

" Her place was empty."— Tennyson. 

In the southwestern comer of the Netherlands there 
stands a house which goes by the somewhat imposing name 
of the Castle of Boekenrode. It is no more, however, than 
a large and ugly country-house, surrounded by great beeches, 
underneath which, in spring, lilies of the valley grow and 
blossom profusely. The building, as has been said, is large ; 
but the roonis are by no means of great size, the dining- 
room, perhaps, being the most imposing. Owing to the near- 
ness of the trees, the house is decidedly gloomy, and the 
furniture, though handsome, heavy with carved backs and 
velvet coverings. 

In one of these rooms, which might be called either a 
library or a study, two men, brothers, were sitting, on a 
cheerless spring day. It was cold, unusually cold for the 
beginning of May; it had rained for quite a week past ; the 
frogs were croaking their loudest in the large ponds near 
the house ; and every now and then a hailstorm flung itself 
against the windows like a charge of shot, beating the 
young green leaves unmercifully. The room itself was 
warm, for the great stove was alight ; but the cheerfulness 
of an open fire was wanting, and altogether the impression 
conveyed to the eye was depressing. One of the men was 
sitting in a large arm-chair, with his thin hands placed on 
the arms, and eyes fixed upon a red gleam which shone be- 
1 



2 THE BAB0NE8S. 

hind the iron door of the stove : he was the elder of the two, 
and looked older than he really was from the stem lines 
which suffering or some other cause had written on his face. 
The other, and the younger, was an unusually big man, a 
little heavy in face and figure, aud a little slow in every 
movement, even to the raising of his eyes, which at times 
impressed you with almost the dignity of an action. He sat 
by the great centre-table, on which his elbows rested, and 
where a number of letters and papers lay scattered, as if he 
had just been examining them. This, indeed, was the case ; 
and from the gloomy silence which had fallen upon the 
brothers, it might have been inferred that the examination 
had not proved satisfactory. 

The silence was at length broken by the younger man, and 
he appeared to be only pertinaciously repeating what he had 
already urged. 

"There can't be any question," he said slowly, "as to 
your right course." 

The Baron van Cortlandt did not lift his look from the 
stove. 

" From your point of view, and in your judgment, I can 
understand that there would be none," he replied, " but look- 
ing at hers, I — " 

" You ?" 

" I find myself groping in a thick fog of doubt." 

His brother glanced at him, and then let his right hand 
fall heavily down on the table. 

" No, Maurits, there should be no doubt. The woman does 
not deserve consideration. Her action has brought disgrace 
not only upon you, but upon the whole family. I shall never 
cease to regret that I obeyed your directions and remained 
in Batavia when I should have hurried home and obliged 
you to defend yourself, or, if too late for that, insisted upon 
the decision being revoked. I would have fought her with 
her own weapons." 

Baron van Cortlandt smiled faintly. 

" What are the weapons of a butterfly ?" he asked. 

" A butterfly may be crushed," returned Hugo, grimly. 

" But a man could hardly set himself to the work.'' 
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Manrits spoke with a sort of disdain which seemed habit- 
ual to him, and his brother, without heeding, returned dog- 
gedly to the point. 

'^ It is unfortunate for us that Tante Anna's illness makes 
it very unlikely that she will be able to appear, but I shall 
have her evidence put into writing and duly witnessed." 

" I am not so sure of Tante Anna as you are, or whether 
much of this misery may not be laid at her door. I begin 
to think that she loved me and Boekenrode so well that she 
fenced us about with a complete palisade of prejudices. All 
that was different she detested, and Quirine was — very dif- 
ferent;" and as his wife's name passed his lips, a slight lin- 
gering, an involuntary softening, might have been noticed 
by an attentive listener. Hugo van Cortlandt, however, was 
just then absorbed in a review of the past. 

Some six years before, when the younger brother was en- 
gaged in managing the family estates in Batavia, the Baron 
Maurits, then two -and -thirty, but always older than his 
years, had surprised the world by marrying a young girl of 
barely eighteen, not his equal in family, and his very oppo- 
site — so the same world vowed — in taste and character. He 
was grave, she was flighty ; he was punctilious, she daringly 
unconventional; he sober in taste, she extravagant, change- 
ful, impatient. Unlucky gratitude on his part kept Tante 
Anna at Boekenrode, and over her eyes there was no gla- 
mour cast to soften the faults of the young wife. In her 
thinking no one was good enough for Maurits. Imagine, 
therefore, what she felt and what she said at finding him 
linked to one whom she hones'tly could not believe to be 
good at all; imagine her wrath at hearing the venerable tra- 
ditions of the family scorned, at finding pet dogs with mud- 
dy feet reposing upon velvet covers, at seeing the famous 
blue china given into the hands of careless servants, at know- 
ing that the young baroness, instead of blessing the fate 
which had given her Boekenrode and Maurits, cried be- 
cause she wanted to be in Paris, where she had been 
brought up ! Meanwhile, in the outer world, the marriage 
was reported not to have turned out happily; but, although 
rumor flew about, Boekenrode was so retired a spot that few 
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facts escaped, until one day the neighborhood was electrified 
by the news that the first steps towards a separation had 
been actually taken. Every one said he was not surprised, 
the baron was a stern man, the baroness giddy and vain, un- 
til by and by it became known that it was the baroness, not 
the baron, who was seeking for a separation, and that on the 
ground of her husband's cruelty. This was much more 
astounding and interesting, and the flood of talk surged 
backwards and forwards, and round and round, with con- 
stantly increasing vigor. Hitherto, the Baron van Cort- 
landt's silence and preference for solitude had brought upon 
him what might be called a negative unpopularity, but no one 
had suspected that he would ever have been guilty of cruel- 
ty, and any one who could give information on the matter 
was eagerly questioned. Friends he had, who protested that 
the charge was utterly baseless, and vowed that when he and> 
his wife went before the judge to be questioned, he would 
in a few words be able to disprove it ; but not even these 
faithful few were admitted to his confidence, and the ex- 
traordinary affair became yet more extraordinary when it 
turned out that upon the young baroness making her com- * 
plaint, she was able to bring forward pretty strong evidence 
to substantiate it — nothing less, in short, than a long heavy 
bruise on her white shoulder, which she said had been caused 
by her husband with a ruler, or paper-knife, or some sharp 
weapon of that sort, and which by its appearance answered 
to her account of the cause. 

This was bad, and there were anxious inquiries what the 
baron had to say for himself in reply. 

It turned out nothing — nothing at all. He made abso- 
lutely no rejoinder, and when the judge — who was an irate 
little man, just about to marry a daughter of his own to an 
elderly Deputy — asked him what he desired to plead, and 
whether he admitted having struck his wife, he merely an- 
swered that the blow had been given under circumstances 
which his wife could explain. Asked further whether he 
could urge in excuse that be had received serious provoca- 
tion, he returned that he did not consider any provocation 
could excuse a blow. After this the judge rather veered 
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round, and questioned the young Madame van Cortlandt 
with sharpness ; but she held stoutly to her story, and to 
the point that she had established a right to the separation 
she demanded. By the Dutch laws this can at first be only 
granted temporarily, for a term of five years; at the end of 
this time, and before the decree is finally pronounced, hus- 
band and wife must again appear before the judge, and be 
examined as to whether their wishes remain the same, or 
whether either has anything to advance against the divorce. 

"And I trust you will employ this interval in coming to 
a better understanding," remarked the little judge, impres- 
sively, feeling that he had done his best without success, and 
devoutly hoping that his daughter and the Deputy would 
never be foolish enough to allow such a scandal to grow out 
of their domestic misunderstandings. "I shall talk pretty 
plainly to Adelheid," he mentally resolved; " she can be ex- 
tremely aggravating sometimes, and when Van Resslaer has 
the gout he is naturally irritable. Heavens, what a care 
one's children are!'* 

The judge might moralize, but all people had to go upon 
was the fact that the baroness had established her case, and 
that her husband had not a word to say for himself. Natu- 
rally, when a man makes no attempt at defence, it is because 
defence is impossible ; naturally, at any rate, tried by the 
rough-and-ready reasoning which prevails in this hurrying 
world. The baron was, therefore, universally condemned. 
Harsh, taciturn, stingy, passionate, sullen, cold, relentless — 
the most contradictory bad qualities were hurled at his head, 
but he made no sign that they affected him. He sat in his 
usual place at church, where all that could be reported was 
that his face looked as though cut out of marl^le. When the 
bags at the ends of long poles were extended to him. twice in 
the course of the sermon, once for the good of the poor, and 
once for the pastor, he gave to each as usual, notwithstand- 
ing that some members of the congregation had prognosti- 
cated that he would withhold his gift from at least one. 
When the governor of the province arrived at Arnheim, the 
Baron van Cortlandt met him according to his custom, and 
invited him to Boekenrode. Yet he was neither unaware of 
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nor indifferent to the adverse opinions of his neighbors, be- 
ing, indeed, more sensitive than they would have conceived 
possible. He was simply taking his fate, or his punishment, 
with what doggedness he could muster. 

And, after all, when a great shock comes, smaller blows do 
not add very much to the general disturbance. 

Quirine was gone. Her husband allowed her such an 
income as made every one the more certain that he was 
conscious of owing her a large compensation, and himself 
remained at Boekenrode, more of a recluse than ever, and 
busying himself in certain ethnological studies which claimed 
his whole attention. Sometimes Tante Anna was with him; 
but Tante Anna could hardly forgive his passiveness under 
his wife's accusation, and her affection became tiresome 
when it expressed itself in continual reproaches. Hugo 
would willingly have come back, and wrote with insistence 
to this effect ; but he was acting for his brother in his large 
Indian possessions, he was wanted there, and the baron re- 
fused to recognize any reason for his return until he ap- 
proached thirty. At that age he would be qualified to enter 
the Legislative Chamber, and at the first opportunity Maurits 
proposed that he should become a candidate. 

AH this had taken some years to carry out, and when the 
young baron reached the Netherlands the five years of ex- 
perimental separation were within a few months of expiring. 
He travelled night and day after landing, and the sight of 
his brother only served to deepen his anger against his un- 
known sister-in-law. Hugo van Cortlandt was a man whose 
wrath was not easily kindled, but, once alight, it burned 
with a strength which made it dangerous. His chief charac- 
teristics, indeed, were all strong; but this strength was mas- 
sive rather than agile, and had very little care to display 
itself. He was simple and unambitious, was more likely to 
yield to others than to himself, went his own way quietly, 
and, once having made up his mind, carried through his pur- 
pose. He loved his brother before any one else in the world, 
and his pride of family was perhaps greater than his love — 
pride which, like all else about him, was not showy or ag- 
gressive, yet dominated his motives unconsciously. It is not 
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always the case that the outer being is in direct harmony 
with the inner, but with Hugo van Cortlandt this might be 
not unfairly asserted. He was a large man, with honest blue 
eyes, and a certain nobility of head. He looked you straight 
in the face, and, whether you liked or disliked him, you 
would probably feel that you would make no discoveries 
which were either mean or petty. 

Hugo had heard more of the unfortunate marriage of his 
brother from Tante Anna than from Maurits. She had 
written vigorously, having been anxious to enlist his in- 
fluence, and, according to her, Quirine's action was taken 
because her own conduct had been so unbecoming and out- 
rageous that she was aware she had laid herself open to a 
separation being demanded by her husband, and was clever 
enough to see the importance of getting the first word in 
such a matter. But when, in the conversation already 
partly given, Hugo went on to hint at this suggestion of 
Tante Anna's, his brother repudiated it almost with vio- 
lence. 

" That," he exclaimed, " is the worst thing that has yet 
been said of me. I try for a separation ! What for ? Do 
not believe such an absurdity, Hugo. I will be perfectly 
frank with you, although it pains me to speak of it, and I 
should prefer your treating the matter as something which 
is both dead and buried. Still, if Tante Anna has given 
you such an impression, it is my duty to remove it. I 
loved Quirine, but I knew too little about women to have 
married her, and I hadn't an idea of the sort of thing 
which is wanted to make a girl care for you in return. I 
was a grave, ugly fellow, fourteen years older than she ; 
when we married she told me straight out that she didn't 
love me, but her mother said they were all alike, and I was 
fool enough to believe that a man and his wife would shake 
together after a time. When she seemed restless or put 
out, I kept away from her, thinking perhaps she saw too 
much of me and was weary. After her mother's death 
things grew worse. Tante Anna said there was no pleas- 
ing her — she wanted this, wanted that, to go to Paris, to 
leave Boekenrode. I suppose that was true," he went on 
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after a momentary pause, " for Quirine did one day ask me 
to sell Boekenrode." 

Hugo did not speak, he only stirred. 

"Then she grew imprudent, certainly imprudent. She 
drove about in search of amusement, made friends with un- 
desirable people, invited them to the house, shocked Tante 
Anna, kept away from me, and shut me out of her confi- 
dence. There was a certain Madame de Marigny who, I 
think, acted a very mischievous part." 

" Madame de Marigny," repeated the younger man, quiet- 
ly, as though noting the name. 

"I have not, as you know, the gift of winning hearts. 
Often as I longed to break down the barrier, I did not 
know how, and the very longing made me, I dare say, 
stiffer and more harsh. She was extravagant, and at her 
age it would not have been right not to have remonstrated 
with her ; where I failed was in making her understand 
how much I loved her all the time. She let me see that 
she was indifferent, Tante Anna did not spare me when she 
repeated my wife's words, and so the miserable estrange- 
ment went on." 

"What others were there besides Madame de Marigny?" 
asked Hugo. His brother proceeded without noticing the 
question. 

" A separation ! I swear the thought never entered my 
head, not even after that fatal Thursday, when Quirine fled 
from the room, vowing that she would not stay in the 
house. I was horrified, shocked, at what I had done ; but 
she had made me bitterly angry by the things she had said, 
and before I cooled she was gone. I don't want to defend 
myself to you ; though it is easy enough to defend one's 
self to those who love you, and pretty nearly impossible 
when the love is all on one side. Picture the same wretch- 
ed thing happening to yourself. If such an accusation were 
hurled at your head by some one for whom you would have 
died, would you have had the heart to turn to the world, 
and say that you had not done it?" 

" Yes," said the younger brother, briefly. " It was your 
duty." 
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Manrits bad risen, and walked abont tbe room, empbasiz- 
ing bis words by sweeping gestures witb his arms. 

" Wbere was tbe use ? Every one believed it. Tbe old 
pastor, wbo bad knowi? me for twenty years, came up and 
denounced my conduct; before I could realize wbat tbe 
cbarge meant, it bad grown over my name like a fungus. 
A dozen denials would not bave cleared me. And," be 
added, in a softer tone, "it was, after all, notbing to me, 
if Quirine berself could believe it." 

"Tbat was of no consequence compared witb tbe blot 
wbicb tbe action for cruelty bas brougbt upon our family 
name. You must speak, Maurits, before it is too late." 

"Tbere is no more to make me speak now tban tbere 
ever was. Less. Hugo, are you still boy enougb to con- 
ceive tbat if I cbose to offer an explanation, one person in a 
bundred would credit it ? Tbey would ask wby it was not 
given at tbe time, and tbey would bave reason on tbeir 
side. But I am sorry for you. Coming bome, and coming 
just at tbis moment, bas given it all a fresbness and a raw- 
ness wbicb bas passed for me. I am sorry for you." 

His voice dropped, and be stood still, staring blankly at tbe 
papers scattered on tbe table. Hugo got up, sbook bimself, 
kicked open tbe latcb of tbe stove-door witb bis foot, and 
flung a couple of logs into tbe glowing furnace ; tben, shut- 
ting it again, remained standing in front of it wbile be lit a 
cigar, offering one, at tbe same time, to bis brother, A^ be 
took it, Hugo said, firmly, 

" Whether it is believed or not, your name must be for- 
mally cleared. No doubt you let your opportunity slip, 
and I shall never cease to regret tbat you did not allow me 
to come back to you five years ago. But it is not too late. 
We must insist upon tbat woman withdrawing her accusa- 
tion, and the world will necessarily be forced to acquiesce, 
even if tbey pay as little respect to your words as you ap- 
pear to imagine." 

" Quirine must suffer no annoyance," said tbe older man, 
quickly. 

His brother took his cigar between bis fingers, and point- 
ed witb it to tbe heap of papers on tbe table. 
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''These scarcely look like annoyance/' he remarked, in a 
qniet tone. ''Madame van Cortlandt has had money enough 
to provide for her wildest whims. I only wish I could see a 
way of obliging her to withdraw her disgraceful charge, and 
yet leaving the separation as it is ; I cannot believe that to 
be impracticable. As for the charge, the first thing is to 
put an end to it. Do you think she understands that your 
allowance will cease altogether when the decree becomes ab- 
solute?" 

" Her settlement remains." 

" Of course. But the settlement is a very different mat- 
ter, and after she has ceased to be your wife, you cannot in- 
sult her by offering her money. She must be told this." 

"Unnecessary. My lawyer has already communicated 
every particular." 

"Still, she may not have taken it in. A woman who 
lives at such an extravagant rate niust dread even compara- 
tive poverty." 

His brother shook his head. 

" It is natural that you should think so. But I am not at 
all sure. You do not know Quirine, nor did I." 
Do you know her better now ?" 
Perhaps. I have thought of her a good deal." 

Hugo stood looking reflectively at his brother. 

"Whatever you feel, Maurits," he said, slowly at last, 
"you owe it to us all to allow yourself to be righted. If 
you are indifferent to your position, I am not." 

" No," replied the older man, in the same tone, " and I 
cannot understand it. To me the opinion of these people, 
whose judgments are formed by prejudice or a morsel of 
mere gossip, is absolutely worthless. I should not have said 
* formed.' They never arrive at such a consistency ; they 
are simply fluid. Why should one regard them?" 

" For the sake of those who are gone." 

Maurits smiled. 

" That is scarcely a motive power — ^with me, Hugo." 

" You are not turning into a cynic, are you ?" demanded 
his brother, with anxiety. '* Do not, for Heaven's sake. 
Cynicism never helped a man to one good action." 
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" Perhaps not. But it serves as a drag on the wheels of 
folly," returned the baron, carelessly. 

Hugo made a step towards the table, and lifted one of the 
papers. 

^^ You refuse to take any measures yourself?" he asked. 

" I have told you. I shall not move." 

" Then I shall act on your behalf." 

" And if I refuse to permit interference ?" 

"You have no right to refuse," replied Hugo, his face 
darkening ; '' but in that case I shall act on my own respon- 
sibility, and take care that what I have to say is heard by 
the world." 

Maurits looked at him. 

" You are as obstinate as ever, Hugo," he said, with an 
impatient sigh. " It would have been better if you had re- 
mained in Batavia until this matter was forever decided. 
However, do what you will, do what your own notion of 
the honor of the family requires, since it touches you so 
nearly. Heaven knows, I have not managed my own af- 
fairs so well as to have the right to resent your blame !" 

" I should never blame you, Maurits," said his brother, 
quickly. He was, indeed, both surprised and relieved to 
have gained this acquiescence. A woman would have sus- 
pected that an unacknowledged wish had played traitor in 
the citadel, and might have guessed what this was, but 
Hugo sinaply believed that the force of his arguments had 
convinced the baron. It was a weight off his mind. He 
strode to the window and flung up the sash. " Come down 
to the ponds," he said. " Brouwer swears the big copper 
beech will smash somebody one of these days. Here, we'd 
better shove those papers into a drawer, hadn't we?" As 
they were gathering them up, he returned to the subject 
which had occupied them. 

" Where is Madame van Cortlandt to be found ?" 
Do you intend to see her?" 

Qertainly," Hugo answered, in some surprise. " I shall 
tell her exactly what I propose to do, so that she may 
have fair warning. Is she at Paris, or Petersburg; or 
where?" 
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"She is nearer home," Maurits returned, slowly. *'She 
has just taken a house at Dordrecht." 

" At Dordt I You must be dreaming I What on earth 
should attract her there? Dordt !v Why, there is neither 
theatre nor garrison — stay, I believe there are some bar- 
racks, but, still — impossible !" 

" I cannot tell you what attracts her ; I only know that a 
house is being prepared." 

"Very good," said his brother, thrusting in the last packet 
and closing the drawer. "Whom do we know at Dordt?" 

" Heer de Groot." 

" Yes ; and his son was out in Batavia. He will do." 

As they went out of the door and down the stairs, the 
elder man said, hesitatingly, " I should like to know what 
arguments you will use." 

" I shall let Madame van Cortlandt clearly understand that 
it is for her own interests to withdraw that disgraceful charge." 

" You will never get Quirine to act for her own interests," 
returned his brother. 



CHAPTER IL 

WHO ARE THEY? 

"I loathe that low vice, curiosity; 
But if there's anything in which I shine, 
'Tis in arranging all my friends' affairs." 

Bybon. 

" No, no ; I don't believe it !" 

" Don't you? Well, it is no matter ; I only repeat what 
they say." 

"What they say! Those foolish boys and girls you 
listen to 1" returned Holina Schuylen, serene in the superi- 
ority of her married years, and of a baby boy of prodigious 
intellect, reposing at this moment in his cot upstairs. Jan, 
her husband, stirred his long length to answer. 
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** You need not believe it if you*d rather not." 

**But who told you?" demanded his wife for the third 
time. Husband and wife were sitting in a pleasant room 
in a pleasant house just outside the town of Dordrecht. 
The house stood sociably on the border of the road to the 
station, from which it was only separated by one of those 
tiny canals, fringed with long grass, which in the Nether- 
lands serve in place of fence or railings. There was a gar- 
den, as a matter of course — a bed brilliant with late tulips, 
another just filled with arums and cinerarias, a standard 
Magnolia conapicua, covered with white flowers, and lilac 
bushes in blossom clustering round a green arbor. As 
Rolina sat at the window, the fresh scent of the lilacs was 
carried up to her, and she could just see the brown sails of 
a great windmill wheeling lazily, and — which interested 
her far more— -catch glimpses of the people who walked 
along the tree-shaded road., and an occasional tram jingling 
by on its way to or from the station. As she often re- 
marked, she could not imagine the pleasure of burying 
yourself in the country where there would be nothing to 
enliven you but green trees, or, at best, a few black and 
whitb cows ; and although Dordt was a quiet town, and not 
to compare with Amsterdam or The Hague, yet she had 
been thankful that Madame Schuylen had not carried out 
her threat of sending Jan to live in one of her country- 
houses, and that she had consented to his becoming ad- 
vocaat, since, as Rolina argued, that meant they must be 
where there were people, and would insure their not being 
absolutely buried alive. Rolina was young, fair, and 
plump ; a good-tempered and spiteful little woman, with a 
decided chin and strong opinions about most things. She 
would have made a better advocaat than her husband, who 
was as large and lazy as he was kindly. 

" Ob, if it isn't true, it isn't," he said, with a yawn. " It 
dosn't matter a stiver to us. I tell you what, Rolina, I 
haven't anything particular to do, and, if you like, I'll go 
over to Papendrecht with you this evening." 

" How can you say that it doesn't matter !" returned his 
wife, ignoring the offer. .^'I am sure it would make all the 
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difference in the world to me if there were pleasant neigh- 
bors in the next house, people with whom one might ex- 
change occasional ideas. Our gardens join, and if we were 
friendly it would be quite easy to make a little opening in 
the fence, so that on some days they might come and sit in 
our arbor, and on others I might go to them and take Ma- 



nus." 



" Where shall I find myself in this arrangement?" 

"You know very well that you will be at work," said 
Bolina, threading her needle. " When your work is over, 
you and he may smoke a little, while we chat." 

" Oh, there is to be a he, is there ?" 

" Certainly ; I should like them to be just like ourselves, 
with a baby also, not so beautiful as Marius, of course, for 
that would be impossible ; but one that would do by and by 
for a playfellow for him. It might even be a little girl." 

Bolina spoke with decision, unconscious that her husband's 
gray eyes were twinkling with amusement. 

" So all is settled," he said, with a laugh, " and our twin 
souls have only to appear, take up their abode, and make 
themselves useful to us. Poor Rolina !" 

" Why do you say that ?" said his wife, laying down her 
work, and forgetting her dignity in her anxiety. " Jan, if 
it were not too bad, I should believe that, after all, you have 
heard — that you know !" 

" There is no baby." 

" Oh, that is a dreadful disappointment !" she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands. "It would have been so delightful to 
have compared notes ! Of course, I know very well that it 
would have been impossible for any child to have equalled 
Marius, but it would have been satisfactory to make you 
understand what a darling he is, and I am never quite con- 
vinced that you thoroughly appreciate him. However," she 
went on, brightening, " one can't have everything. Who 
are they ? Are they nice ?" 

" Alas, Bolina ! you must still further contract your hopes. 
There is no he ; at any rate, there is none here." 

His wife was silent. Presently she said, with dignity, 

"You never have any difficulty in finding some one to 
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smoke with, so that you will not miss him. If yoa had no 
one to tease, you might mind it more.'' 

"lam a bear!" cried good-natured Jan, remorsefully. 
" Forgive me, Rolina, and ask what questions you like ; I 
promise to answer them as solemnly as if I were in court, 
or as if I were the worthy father of Marius." 

" Very well," said his wife, gravely. " But I have often 
told you that you are no longer a boy, and should be* more 
reasonable." She pointed a plump forefinger at a white, 
many -windowed building, just visible between the trees. 
« Who has taken that house ?" 

" The Baroness van Cortlandt." 

Rolina bent forward, and sent up her eyebrows. 

"Really? Is she old?"' 

« No." 

" Young ?" 

" Yes." 

« A widow ?" 

« No— o— o." 

" Where, then, is her husband ?" 

She put this question sternly. Jan passed his hand over 
his forehead, looked at her, and hesitated; but, as she wait- 
ed, he was obliged to answer, 

" I — ^I believe they are separated." 

" Oh, Jan I" He hastened to add, 

"Only because they could not get on together. There 
has not been the faintest shadow of scandal, but she accuses 
him of ill-treatment." 

" But to separate ! Do you mean that she has the heart 
to go away from her husband for five years, perhaps for- 
ever ?" 

" It seems so. At least, I am told that the five years will 
very shortly expire." 

" And yet she has not forgiven him ? I detest her." 

Jan Schuylen spoke with a little more seriousness than was 
common with him. 

"You must be reasonable, Rolina, and remember that 
there is nothing very unusual in the position, however much 
it is to be deprecated. They — they disagreed, strongly, it 
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appears ; and if tbej are of the same opinion at the end of 
the five years as they were at the beginning, they will be 
pronounced no longer man and wife, and are at liberty to 
marry again* That is our law. " 

" Of course, I know that it is the law as well as you, ad- 
vocaat that you are !" exclaimed the young wife, scornfully. 
^' That does not make it right, nor does it prevent my being 
convinced that the woman who leaves her husband for no 
better reason than because there are rough places of temper 
to be smoothed over between them is detestable. If I had 
. acted so, what would you say ?'* 

Jan stared at her blankly, " I — ^I never thought of such 
a thing !" he stammered. 

" Exactly 1" Rolina announced, with triumph ; " but when 
you are discussing another person, you ought to take the 
trouble to put yourself into his place in order to enable you 
to judge. You are often provoking, Jan, yet I do not on 
that account leave you. Now, let me hear more about this 
Madame van Cortlandt." 

" I am afraid I do not know any more," replied her hus- 
band, meekly, for h^ was discomfited by his wife's deduc- 
tions. 

^'And I should not be surprised if a great deal of what 
you have heard turns out to be mere Utrecht gossip," s'he 
said, promptly. "Who told you? Some student, I dare 
say." 

" No, really ! It was Madame Marken." 

^' Madame Marken !" repeated Rolina, in a changed tone. 
" Well, she generally manages to get at the bottom of every- 
thing, that one must own ; still, why should she know about 
Madame van Cortlandt ?" 

" She said she was her niece." 

" Oh !" Rolina cried, with emphasis. She seized her hus- 
band by the shoulders, standing on tip-toe and shaking him. 
" Oh !" again. " A niece of Madame Marken's, I mean Ma- 
dame Steen's, and you have had the heart to keep it all bot- 
tled up, and not to tell me until now ! Oh, how odious, 
how more than odious, men are ! , Why, then, of course, it 
is all true, separation and everything ! But how does it hap- 
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pen that Madame Marken should have a niece a baroness^ 
and that we should not have heard of her long ago ? You 
don't know ? You did not ask ? You — " 

"Rolina," interrupted her husband, with great earnest- 
ness, " I am certain that boy of yours is screaming." 

The Aversion had its effect. She paused, listened, flung 
him another glance of unutterable reproach, and rushed up- 
stairs, while Jan remained behind, smiling blandly. They 
had been married nearly three years, and these feminine out- 
breaks never failed to entertain him hugely. His sister 
Minna was seriouslv shocked at them, but Minna had a mind 
which was easily disturbed, and more affected by trifles than 
catastrophes. Rolina was a good wife and a good mother; 
she liked to rule, and Jan was lazily content to be ruled, 
holding at the same time to the secret conviction that he 
could at any imminent moment regain his authority. The 
question, as was pointed out by Madame Steen — or Madame 
Marken, as she was still often called, in spite of her second 
marriage, perhaps because her personality remained so much 
stronger than that of her husband — was whether Jan Schuy- 
len would not some day find out that, through long disuse, 
this authority had perished. But that was only a conjecture, 
and at present he was a very happy man. 

Thrusting his hands into capacious pockets, he sto6d where 
Rolina had left him at the window, staring at that glimpse 
of the white house which had suddenly oecorlie invested 
with interest. He had that morning been in Utrecht, and 
had met Madame Steen ; she had spoken of her niece more 
gravely than was usual with her, and from this and other 
signs he gathered that she was uneasy. It appeared that 
Madame van Cortlandt was young and wilful; that she was 
persistent in her refusal to make any overtures to her hus- 
band ; that she had been amusing herself with travel ; and 
that now, to the amazement of her friends, she had taken 
this unexpected fancy to Dordrecht. 

"And why, only Heaven knows!" ejaculated Madame 
Steen; " unless because it is the last thing any one could have 
expected of her. If it had been Crim-Tartary, or the Trans- 
vaal, or the indies, no one who knew her would have been 
2 
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in the smallest degree astonished; but Dordt ! — Dordt! — 
What can she do at Dordt ? There is not so much as a the- 
atre that I ever heard of. You are all eminently respectable 
and humdrum, are you not ?" 

" I believe so," Jan replied, smiling at her. " Lately there 
has been a shady sort of story going round as to one of our 
millers, which was rather disgraceful; but, looked at as a 
whole, we are as quiet, nicely conducted a set of people as 
you will find in the Netherlands." 

" Well," Madame Steen rejoined, grimly, " if Quirine van 
Cortlandt goes to live among you, take your leave of quiet. 
She'll set you all by the ears in no time. Do jon know where 
she means to live ?" 

" I expect in the house next to our own. I heard yester- 
day that a tenant — a lady — had been found for it." 

Madame Steen lifted her hands and eyes. '^ Heaven help 
you then !" she exclaimed, piously. 

It will be perceived that the most interesting part of the 
conversation had not been repeated by Jan Schuylen'to his 
wife. So far, as yet, he had been prudent. And it must be 
owned that what he had heard caused him a not unpleasant 
sensation as he looked at the white house through the trees. 
However happy a life may be, however softly rounded into 
the pleasant lines of content, whenever it falls into gentle 
monotony, a spice of variety is pretty certain to be welcome. 
Jan thought it highly improbable that this wilful and ex- 
travagant young baroness should seriously disturb his peace- 
ful household, or, in Madame Steen's words, set them by the 
ears; but the mere suggestion added a piquancy to his 
thoughts of her, which was not, on the whole, disagreeable. 
On his way from the station that day, he had taken the 
trouble to ascertain beyond a doubt who was to be the ten- 
ant of the empty house, and had found, as he suspected, that 
it was the Baroness van Cortlandt. 

"The house is to be renovated at once, and we are to 
spare no expense," said his informant, rubbing his hands. 

" So she intends to occupy it soon ?" 

" As to that, mynheer, we can say nothing. • All that we 
know is that workmen are to be turned in to-morrow, and 
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that no loss of time will be permitted. The lady was per- 
emptory, exceedingly peremptory, in her orders, but prom- 
ises to be an excellent tenant." 

Some of this information Rolina extracted from her hus- 
band on their way across the river to Papendrecht that even- 
ing. The day had been beautiful, and its close was more 
beautiful still. All the delicate freshness of May was abroad, 
the wide sky was softly blue, and dappled with fleecy clouds ; 
the Maas ran gayly, swollen by a high tide, which over- 
flowed its fringe of flags ; great barges sped along, laden 
into strange shapes by freights of hay or wood, their brown 
sails filled with vigorous wind ; others lay at anchor in the 
rippling water, round-bowed, clumsy, some of them with 
brilliant red keels, all with patches of bright emerald green 
and gleams of copper shining, their great zwaarden break- 
ing the line of their sides like folded wings, their oddly 
shaped rudders sticking out, fantastic both in form and color. 
The little steam ferry darted along between the trekschuiteriy 
too familiar in the eyes of both husband and wife to arrest 
their attention, and Dordt lay behind — picturesque Dordt, 
with its green-cupolaed water-gate, its busy wharf, its ca- 
nals, its drawbridges, and its windmills. 

As they landed and passed up the road between the 
bordering trees, all in freshest green, Rolina was say- 
ing, 

^' If I had seen Madame Steen, I should have heard a great 
deal more about this niece of hers. I think I shall go to 
Utrecht myself to-morrow, or I would have gone if your 
mother and Minna were not away. I suppose they are still 
at the castle ?" 

"Yes. They will be there for another week." 

" And by that time," Rolina remarked, with naivetSy " ev- 
ery one in Dordt will know all that there is to know." 

" After all, a week is not long," said Jan, offeriug menda- 
cious consolation, since in his own bosom he carried much 
of the information for which Rolina thirsted. If she had 
only known ! But it had not yet entered her head that Jan 
could conceal rany thing from the mother of Marius, and she 
therefore walked calmly on, revolving in her mind different 
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methods of gaining information about this baroness, who was 
descending upon them out of the clouds. 

" Hilvardine might tell one something," she at length re- 
marked, thoughtfully, " Did you see Hilvardine ?" 

" Not a sign of her." 

Rolina proceeded on her way, silent again, until she pres- 
ently burst forth : 

" Jan, there is no use in your saying anything against it, 
for I have quite made up my mind to ask Hilvardine to come 
and stay with us. I have always intended to do so, but you 
never seemed as if you wished for her ; and, considering how 
much we saw of each other the year before I was married, 
I don't think it has been quite kind. Now I am resolved." 

" Oh I" said Jan, staring. " When did I ever say any- 
thing against her coming ?" 

"Say anything? Oh, it isn't necessary for you to say 
anything," returned his wife. "I always know what you 
mean without your speaking, and I know now that you dis- 
like the idea. I'm not sure that I don't dislike it myself, 
for we don't seem to want any one, Marius and you and I, 
do we ? But still-r-poor Hilvardine ! I grew very fond of 
Hilvardine, and I do think she is often dreadfully bored, and 
that it would be a real charity to give her a little change, 
and 80 I shall certainly ask her." 

" Do," said her husband, cheerfully. And, by way of an 
afterthought, he added, "Then she might tell you some- 
thing about the baroness." 

" So she might !" exclaimed Rolina. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE TOWN COUNCILLOR'S FAMILY. 

**With free wing 
The world were all one Araby." 

Tennyson. 

HiLVARDiNE Steen was going languidly upstairs — those 
steep and curiously narrow stairs common in Holland, of 
which the upper part projecting is apt to catch the foot of 
the unwary — when a young girl rushed after her and seized 
her by the arm. 

" I heard you, though you did try to slip past so quietly !" 
she cried, with triumph in her tone, "and I have brought 
you out your letters. Such a heap !" enviously. " How 
many letters people write to vou ! Mamma never gets half 
the number, and though Klaas promised me one on his 
way to the Transvaal, I don't believe it will enter his head 
again." 

"You are welcome enough to mine, if you will answer 
them for me," said Hilvardine, flinging them an uninterested 
glance. 

" Oh !" cried Liice, thrilling with delight. " Do you mean 
that I may really open them? And can I come to your 
room ?" 

Hilvardine, as the eldest of the family, had a small room 
to herself, while her sisters, Constans and Luce, shared 
another ; and as Hilvardine had never allowed her room to be 
common property. Luce was conscious of a certain distinction 
when she perched herself on the arm of a chair with all her 
sister's letters in her hand. Hilvardine herself sat near the 
window, and, taking off her hat, tossed it carelessly on the 
table. "She was always careless, and, to a certain extent, 
extravagant. I say to a certain extent, because there was 
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not much room for extravagance in the town councillor's 
household, and when Hilvardine outran her allowance, she 
could get no more. 

She was a very beautiful girl of four or five and twenty, 
with regular and yet delicately formed features, and gray 
eyes fringed above and below with dark, curling lashes. In 
all Utrecht there was no girl so pretty, and people wondered 
she had not married long ago : her stepmother, who never 
wanted a retort, shrugged her thin shoulders, and said the 
world was not made up of married women, and that there 
was a good deal to be said for the common-sense of those 
who remained single; but it may be questioned whether 
Madame Steen were not a little disappointed herself, or that 
when she married Frans Steen, town councillor of Utrecht, 
five years before, she had not expected to have sooner dis- 
posed of her eldest stepdaughter. 

^' Mind, you said I might have them," said Luce, tenta- 
tively. 

" Wait." Hilvardine took the packet of letters from her 
sister's unwilling hands, glanced at them, abstracted two, 
and cast the other back. " There ! But remember, you 
have all the answering." 

"Oh, I know," returned Luce with importance. "It 
will be fun. This is from — oh, Adrienne van Dyck." 

Hilvardine made an impatient movement, then laughed. • 

" And, without looking, I can tell you everything that is 
in it. She has not seen me for such ages, have I ceased to 
care for her, wiU I come this evening for tea ?" 

"And?" 

"If there is more it is, may she go with us to the next 
concert ?" 

" Yes, quite right !" cried Luce, clapping her hands. " How 
clever of you I Now, do another. This is from Tante 
Johanna. I am sure you will be able to tell Tante Johanna's 
beforehand." 

" Not another word. You had the letters on condition 
that I was not teased by them. Either read and be quiet^ 
or give them to me and go." 

" No, no !" exclaimed the younger girl, terrified. 
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There was a silence of some minutes, only broken by the 
chimes of the cathedral, and then Luce looked up. 

** I suppose you want to know about little Maria ?" 

« What of Maria ?" 

" She has been ill." 

"HI !" repeated Hilvardine, starting up and snatching the 
letter. " Oh, but she is well again; how you frighten one !" 

Silence again, as Luce began once more to read. Hilvar- 
dine stared out of the window and yawned, then, becoming 
suddenly restless, walked up and down the room, and at last, 
half mechanically, opened the two letters she had reserved. 
The first she glanced at scornfully, though she flushed as she 
tossed it on the table; the second she read with more in- 
terest, stood reflecting, and at last sat down before a blot- 
ting-book. But the next moment she had impatiently pushed 
it from her, and jumped up, murmuring, " What's the good?" 

" Of what?" demanded Luce, glancing up. " I don't think 
your letters are as interesting as I expected." 

" They are all as dull as the rest of us." 

** And I am sure I don't know what to say in answer." 

** No. Nor should L But you must keep to your bargain, 
and you must also depart." 

« Oh, Hilvardine !" 

"I am going down myself." 

Luce hesitated. ^^ Mamma is in the drawing-room." 

*' So I suppose." 

There was no help for it. Hilvardine could at times be 
charming, but this morning her mood was uncompromising. 
Luce made a face and departed, taking with her the letters 
at which her sister had not even glanced; the elder girl 
lingered, and finally went down the stairs as slowly as she 
had come up. 

The room into which she turned was furnished solidly, 
without any attempt at prettiness; there was, indeed, a 
certain stiffness about the set arrangement of the chairs 
and table which made prettiness seem impossible, and Hil- 
vardine never looked at the drab coverings without a sen- 
sation of disgust. Madame Steen, a thin, sallow woman, 
with hair drawn tightly back from her forehead, sat upright 
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near the window, mending some capacious garment belong- 
ing to the youngest boy ; she took off her spectacles as the 
girl came in, and leaned back as though her eyes were grate- 
ful for the rest. 

" I thought I heard you pass the door just now," she said, 
" Did Luce give you your letters?" 

" Yes. One," Hilvardine went on with something of an 
effort — "one was from Rolina Schuylen." 

As she paused, Madame Steen nodded. She had seen this 
for herself. 

"And they want me to go to stay with them." 

"They! When they want anything, that means that 
Rolina wants it." 

" Well, then, Rolina wants me. I don't suppose that Jan 
would turn me out of the house," said Hilvardine, indiffer- 
ently. 

" Oh no. And I am not blaming Jan ; I am only praising 
Rolina, who deserves to receive a testimonial from all mar- 
ried women." 

" I don't think papa often refuses you anything," said the 
girl, quickly. 

"Perhaps because I don't often allow you to see the 
failures," replied Madame Steen, candidly. " However, that 
is neither here nor there. What do you wish as to going 
to the Schuylens' ?" 

" What do I wish ? But that is exactly what I am trying 
to find out," breaking into an irrepressible smile. " For some 
reasons I should like to go, but I am not sure whether I can 
stand the eternal Marius." 

" That point no one can decide but yourself," returned 
Madame Steen, taking up her work ; " all I have to say is 
that if you really desire to go, I dare say I shall be able to 
persuade your father." 

" Everything is so hideously dull," said Hilvardine, yawn- 
ing. 

Her stepmother stitched on without answering. * 

" And I am sick of Utrecht." 

" Oh, so am I." 

The girl looked at her curiously. 
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"Then why did you marry papa?" 

" I suppose because I was more sick of living by myself. 
When one has plenty of money one can do quite well, indeed 
— one need never be alone ; but when one is poor, and has to 
pinch and save and screw, then, I assure you, life becomes a 
very dull business. That is why I have more than once 
advised you to marry. You are young and pretty, and yet 
you are bored ; what will you be by and by, when the ugly 
solitary years come upon you ?" 

" I do not care to marry," Hilvardine replied, throwing 
back her head. Madame Steen was silent ; she was more 
reticent than in the days when she was Madame Marken and 
allowed her tongue free play, but she had seen Hilvardine's 
letters, and had recognized the handwriting of a very con- 
stant admirer. He was young, rich, excellent; there was 
nothing against him, and yet the girl would have none of 
him. Perhaps it was the consciousness of his neighborhood 
which induced her to add, " I think I will go to Dordt." 

" Very well," said Madame Steen, briefly. 

" I suppose papa will not object ?" 

"Oh yes, he will object. But he will not forbid it, if 
that is what you mean." 

Hilvardine, struck afresh by some wonder, looked at her 
and exclaimed, 

"What you say doesn't explain it in the least. You 
were, at any rate, your own mistress ; you had not half a 
dozen children knocking about the house, and wearing out 
their clothes" — touching Hendrik's shabby little garment as 
she spoke — *^ you might have gone where you liked, and said 
what you pleased, and no one would have interfered with 
you ; and I don't suppose you married because — " 

" Because I was in love with your father," Madame Steen 
continued calmly, seeing that she hesitated. " No. I don't 
pretend to say there was any romantic feeling between us. 
What there was, however, has worn well. You children are 
often angry, but not one of you is the worse for my being 
here ; if you could only see it, you are really the better. 
I set you and Constans free ; I take a considerable weight 
ojE your shoulders ; I even find myself acting in quite a new 
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capacity, that of peacemaker. I suppose yon will say that 
Johanna served for all this, but Johanna could hardly be ex- 
pected to sacrifice her life, and — I don't know that you got 
on better with Johanna than with me?" 

She spoke very quietly, without looking up. The girl did 
not answer. There were moments when she herself felt 
the truth of her stepmother's words, but the times were 
more frequent when she was dissatisfied with life, and 
planted its shortcomings upon Madame Steen's shoulders. 
The world had always maintained that these two would 
never agree, and remarked what a lucky thing it was for 
Madame Steen that the second girl, Constans, was so yield- 
ing and obliging. What were Madame Steen's own opin- 
ions, the same world, however, never knew, for with all her 
faults, she was loyal to the family into which she had mar- 
ried. Yet — had it been possible — a bystander might have 
fancied that at this moment, after what sounded like an 
appeal to Hilvardine, a wistful look grew into her sharp 
eyes, as though she hoped for an answer which might carry 
with it some touch of affection. Meeting, however, only 
with silence, she turned away and said, in a changed tone, 

"Have I ever spoken to you of my niece, Quirine van 
Cortlandt ?" 

" No," said Hilvardine, with some surprise. 

" Well, she exists ; and I suppose what you are talking 
about has reminded me of her, for she also is going to Dor- 
drecht. Oh, don't ask me why ; I know nothing ; it is, I 
imagine, like the rest of her life, a whim. It will not last 
long, and in a month or two I shall proba;bly hear that she 
is sick of tiresome people, and is going to Kamtchatka for 
a change. Where she loill go will be Paris." 

"Really?" said Hilvardine, beginning to feel interested. 
" And can she do what she likes ? Is she a widow ?" 

" A widow ? Nothing half so respectable. She has be- 
haved ridiculously towards her husband, whom she married 
when she was a baby, and had been taught by her mother 
that if she cried for the moon, it was somebody's duty to 
fetch it down for her. And then she fell into the hands of 
foolish friends who were full of these new doctrines about 
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women, and what they call emancipation. A nice world 
this will be when we are all emancipated ! I wonder if it 
ever strikes them that even from their own point of view 
there will be as much loss as gain ?" She held up her work 
and regarded it critically. " Hendrik, at any rate, will have 
to mend his own garments." 

"Women require a wider horizon than in old days," an- 
nounced Hilvardine, with a sigh which made her stepmother 
glance at her. 

"Oh yes, they want to know more, that is quite true ; but 
what? I will tell you something, Hilvardine. When the 
devil meets mother Eve nowadays, it is not necessary for 
him to offer more than half his old temptation. The knowl- 
edge of evil is all that is required to attract her." 

" Well, what happened with your niece ?" 

"She had her difficulties, and decided, after the modem 
fashion, that they were unendurable. As they included her 
husband, she went to the Regtbank, declared that he treated 
her cruelly, and — as most men are fools — got her way and 
a separation." Madame Steen stopped in her narrative, and 
began to laugh. " How shocked Johanna would be if she 
heard me talking to you as if you knew all about our laws 
of separation ! She would say I was lost to every sense of 
propriety. But I imagine you do know ?" 

" Of course !" exclaimed Hilvardine, impatiently. " Every 
baby knows that at the end of five years, if they are still of 
the same mind, it is all over between them." 

" Yes, that is just as I said. Every baby knows now," 
remarked Madame Steen, calmly. 

" And are they of the same mind ?" 

" So I hear. She is goose enough to throw away every- 
thing : rank, position, wealth. If I had my way, she should 
be shut up in a madhouse." 

Hilvardine's eyes sparkled. 

" Will she really be quite poor ?" 

"Yes ; and poverty is not so heroic a condition as you 
picture it," said her stepmother, curtly. 

"Oh, I hate it I" returned the girl, readily enough. "It 
is just because I think it so detestable that I like her for 
not mmding." 
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" It is only to be hoped that she may come to her senses 
before it is too late.'* 

" Why r 

" Why ? Because I know what she is doing, and what 
she is losing. By and by she would give all she had to 
have her chance once more ; but now she goes on her way 
like a silly child, and will listen to no one. I have written 
sheets which she doesn't take the trouble to answer. I dare 
say she doesn't even read them." 

^' I dare say she doesn't, if she has made up her mind,'' 
said Hilvardine. She was standing at the table, opening 
and shutting a photograph book, and reflecting that she was 
glad she had decided upon going to Dordt, where she might 
meet this rebellious Madame van Cortlandt. "Of course she 
is pretty ?" she asked. 

" Not in the least," Madame Steen replied, promptly ; 
" and, though you mayn't believe it, it isn't always the pretty 
women who make a stir in the world. When I saw Qui- 
rine, she was as sallow as a walnut and as thin as a gnat." 

" I should like to see her." • 

"That is not probable. Jan Schuylen told me he had 
made ipquiries and found the house could not be ready for 
at least six weeks ; and as Quirine, who is going to renounce 
her riches, likes everything they can give her, you may be 
absolutely certain she will not put herself to any discomfort. 
The house is next to the Schuylens'." 

Hilvardine's face fell. 

" Oh, it will be too provoking ! But she may come to 
see how things are getting on." 

Madame Steen shrugged her shoulders. "You don't 
know Quirine." 

" Well, there will be something to talk of besides Marius," 
Hilvardine said, more hopefully. " Constans !" — as a step 
was heard outside — " Constans, I want you I" 

Constans put in her head, crowned with thick plaits of 
fair hair. She was a tall girl of nearly twenty, full of ex- 
cellent aspirations, and hampered by an absolute want of 
tact. 

" You called, didn't you ? I should have come in, but 
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I thought I heard voices, and I knew mamma liked seeing 
visitors alone, don't you, mamma ?" 

No one ever took any notice of Constans's cheerful inqui- 
ries ; her conversation consisting largely in affirming a fact, 
and then putting it in the form of a question. 

" Never mind the visitors," said Hilvardine, impatiently. 
"I am going to stay with the Schuylens at Dordt, and I 
want to know when that woman promised to send my 
jacket." 

" Oh, I am so glad ! You'll like that, won't you ? I hope 
the jacket will come in time ; but if it doesn't, you can take 
mine. I'll go and ask her when it will be finished; that 
will be the best plan, won't it ? You've never stayed with 
the Schuylens since they married, have you ? And Tante 
Johanna was saying only the other day she wished you had 
more change, wasn't she, mamma?" 

"I have as much as any of you," said her sister, with 
compunction. 

" Oh, but that isn't the same thing. Tante Johanna al- 
ways says you are the one who feels things the mpst, and — 
and — and you're the eldest, aren't you ?" pursued Constans, 
floundering. Hilvardine colored. 

" Johanna is a wise woman," said Madame Steen, dryly. 
** When does she return ? The professor wanders about like 
a restless spirit." 

"I had a letter just now, but Luce carried it off. Maria 
has been ill," 

" Maria, our little Maria, and you did not tell me ! Oh, 
Hilvardine!" cried Constans, reproachfully. "But" — re- 
covering herself in a moment — " of course you knew that 
she was well again, didn't you ? Only, poor darling, I do 
wonder what it was, don't you ? I should think very likely 
it had something to do with cutting those large double teeth, 
don't you ? The dentist said, you know, that very likely 
she would have trouble, and I dare say that was it. But 
Tante Johanna is sure to have taken every care of her, isn't 
she ?" 

Constans was quite cheerful again, and ready to rush to 
the dressmaker for Hilvardine's jacket. Hilvardine might 
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very well have gone herself, but the family generally ac- 
cepted Constans as messenger or doer of any small services, 
and she, it must be owned, was never happier than when so 
employed. 

" Can I do anything for you, mamma ? I wish you would 
leave that patching for me this evening ; I should like it. I 
think now I will go round by the Oude Gracht, and then I can 
call at the optician's and ask for your spectacles, except that 
perhaps papa may do that, mayn't he ? Do you know that 
just now I saw Mevrouw Wrangel in the Maliebaan ; she 
looks wonderfully well, doesn't she? so rosy and happy. 
But of course she is happy, and though it must be a little 
dull for her when he is away, every one has something, 
haven't they ! When shall I tell the dressmaker to send 
your jacket, Hilvardine ?" 

As the door closed upon Constans and her truisms, Madame 
Steen again laid down her work. 

" Captain Wrangel has a wife better suited to him than 
ever Johanna would have been," she remarked. 

"He is welcome to her," Hilvardine repjied, scornful- 
ly. "Tante Johanna was a thousand times too good for 
him !" 

" You did not always think so," said her stepmother, with 
a little malice. "However, Johanna is now as happy as the 
days are long, and it shows how good she is that we don't 
all hate her in consequence." 

Hilvardine's thoughts had travelled back to Madame van 
Cortlandt, as to whom she felt profoundly curious. 

" How long is it before the five years come to an end ?" 
she asked. 

"The five years? Oh, you mean Quirine's five years? 
So far as I remember, only a few months ; but I am not cer- 
tain. I can only think of her amazing folly. Of course, 
when she is no longer his wife, she must lose the lavish 
allowance he makes, and where will she be then? If she 
had an ounce of sense in her silly brains, she would have set 
aside something for the future, instead of spending right 
and left. Here, just for a few months, she takes a house, 
and has it turned inside out and done up in the most expen- 
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sive fashion ! Do go in and look at it, Hilvardine, and let 
us hear what it is like." 

The girl sat idly listening, but not a word was lost upon 
her. She felt already that she was altogether on the side 
of Madame van Cortlandt. It even seemed to her that she 
could enter into her motives. 



CHAPTER IV. 
IN DOBDT. 

"The roofs of the houses were red, 
The shutters below were green ; 
The streets were somewhat spread. 
For boats went in between." 

Nursery Rhyme. 

If Hilvardine had hoped that the new excitement about 
the baroness might cause the irrepressible Marius a tem- 
porary retirement from the post of honor in his mother's 
conversation, the first evening she spent at Dordrecht was 
sufficient to undeceive her. It was not until she had heard 
the history of every past ailment, and the prospects of every 
future tooth, that, as they were sitting in the summer-house, 
overshadowed by white lilac, Rolina took up the subject 
which Hilvardine had twenty times tried to bring in. Jan 
had gone off to play a rubber at his club, and the two friends 
were alone. 

" What does Madame Marken — ^Madame Steen, I mean — 
say about this extraordinary niece of hers?" demanded the 
young wife, severely. " I am dying to know." 

" Why extraordinary ? She may be right or she may be 
wrong, but at any rate there can be nothing extraordinary 
in keeping to her resolution," Hilvardine replied. " When 
she and her husband separated, I imagine they intended to 
carry things through to the end, and yet you blame her for 
being consistent." 
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" Certainly I blame her. I have no doubt that the first 
disagreement was all her fault ; and she might repent, now 
that she has had time to reflect upon its folly. Only think 
what she loses !" 

" There !" exclaimed Hilvardine, " you might at least give 
her credit for being unmercenary." 

" Oh, I dare say she is unmercenary. From what we hear 
she is an absolute baby, quite unfit to manage her own affairs. 
Mevrouw de Groot knows some one who knows something 
about her in Paris, and she declares that extravagant is no 
word for her. I fancy she could tell us a great deal," added 
Rolina, shaking her head. " But what does Madame Steen 
say?" 
.. J* Oh, she says what you all say, naturally." 

"Naturally," repeated Madame Schuylen, comfortably. 
•" There doesn't seem to be the least doubt about it. I tell 
Jan we had better be prepared." 

" For what ?" 

" For anything," said Rolina, with a vague sweep of her 
hand. *' You might pity me, for it is a dreadful disappoint- 
ment. I had quite made up my mind that nice people 
should come to that house, because it is so close to us, and 
it would have been so pleasant if I could have taken Marius 
there." 

" But," cried Hilvardine, in terror lest Marius should once 
more gain precedence, "until you have seen her, how can 
you possibly tell what she may be like? If she should be 
charming ? There is nothing against her." 

" I consider it very much against her to refuse to be recon- 
ciled to her husband," said Rolina, with a weight of austere 
judgment in her voice. 

Hilvardine's eyes wandered off to the neighboring house. 

" We don't know that he wished it." 

" He is certain to have wished it." 

" Or he may be horrid." She suggested this slowly. 

"No. I am convinced that she alone is to blame," said 
Rolina, conclusively. "Imagine my deserting Jan, what- 
ever he might do ! I have told Jan that I do not wish to 
visit her." 
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Rolina !'* cried Hilvardine, stirred into breathless indig- 
nation ; " you cannot be so cruel !" 

Madame Schuylen stared at her. Her resolution, in the 
face of all the newly awakened curiosity of the town, had 
appeared to herself something admirable and heroic. 

"What do you mean, Hilvardine?" she demanded, in an 
offended tone. 

" Every one," the girl hurried on — " every one in the place 
will know that you must have heard of her from us, and will 
immediately conclude that there is some reason for your act- 
ing so strangely. You can't do anything so unkind. Just 
think ! The very next house to your own I Why, you will 
never be able to go outside your gate, or even walk in your 
garden without the likelihood of meeting ! It will be impos- 
sible for you not to know, and I did hope you would be kind 
to her." 

" We shall see," said Rolina, who was not sorry to relent 
a little. ^' If I find she is unassuming and really to be pitied, 
I may take compassion upon her ; but until I am satisfied, 
nothing will induce me to open my doors to a woman in her 
position." 

Hilvardine turned her eyes, still heavy with scorn, on her 
friend's face. 

" Ah, we women !" she exclaimed, bitterly. " How glad 
we are to crush each other !" 

" What things you say !" Rolina returned, with a sharp lit- 
tle laugh. ^' Really, a married woman must be a better judge 
than you of what is fitting, and I assure you, Hilvardine, I 
am quite thankful that you and Madame van Cortlandt are 
not here together, or you would have been doing something 
imprudent. You always were imprudent, remember." 

There was a pause. Hilvardine still looked at her com- 
panion. It was true that she had passed through certain 
experiences which it galled her to remember, and Rolina 
could make her wince when she flung out allusions to a win- 
ter's day of a few years past. She had been stripping a twig 
of pink hawthorn of its leaves, and now her hand closed 
tightly round, and crushed it, thorns and all. But her eyes 
did not droop as she said, 
3 
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^^If I have been imprudent, perhaps I can nnderstand 
better than you what other women feel, and — be sorry for 
them.'' 

Rolina was not bad-hearted. Her face grew pinker, and 
she said, hurriedly, 

" My dear, don't be vexed. I didn't mean anything ex- 
cept that you are so hasty and impulsive that you don't 
stop to think. Of course it will be different when you are 
married. I can't do just what I am inclined to do at the 
moment, because I have to consider Jan and Marius." 

" And it will injure Jan and Marius for you to become 
acquainted with Madame van Cortlandt?" asked Hilvardine, 
scathingly. 

^' Certainly. Jan has his professional position to consider, 
and Marius will grow up by and by, and be influenced by 
those he sees at our house." 

Hilvardine stared at her with repressed laughter, but Ro- 
lina was unconscious that she had said anything ludicrous, 
and having been drawn back to Marius, recommenced a his- 
tory of his perfections of which the girl heard not a word. 
She sat motionless and idle, watching the softly darkening 
sky, out of which faint stars were just beginning to tremble. 
The great motionless sails of the windmill rose up black and 
sharply pointed above the trees, the sweet breath of the 
lilacs drifted lightly down, the magnolia - trees gleamed 
whitely, a stir of feet and hum of hilarious voices came from 
the road just outside. Rolina talked on with happy and 
satisfied garrulousness which needed no reply, and Hilvar- 
dine sat mute, her thoughts so far away that it startled her 
at last to see Madame Schuylen on her feet, folding up her 
knitting. 

"Must we go in? Is it so late?" she asked, hastily. 

" Did you not hear me say that I must see whether the 
darling is all right?" said the other, blissfully unconscious. 
" I am sure you would like to kiss him." 

" No. I will wait here for you." 

She was glad when Rolina's steps had died away, but she 
did not remain in the arbor ; gathering her dress round her, 
she plunged boldly and heedlessly into the long, dewy grass. 
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The adjoining house was separated from the Schuylens' by 
a low fence and shrubs of varying height, and as she sat 
in the arbor she had noticed a gap in the shrubs, through 
which she was convinced she would be able to gain a better 
view of the dwelling which so strongly attracted her. To 
this point she ran like a deer, and, as she expected, the white 
house lay before her in generous amplitude of outline, and 
she could see where the workmen had begun to throw out 
what looked like a bow window, and to make other altera- 
tions. Her interest kept her there motionless, and she was 
conscious of an almost overpowering desire to break through 
the fence and walk about the garden, where the shadows fell 
so softly, and the very flowers shining out of the sweet dusk 
had — or so she fancied — an appealing air about them, differ- 
ent from Rolina's upright, self-respecting plants. But she 
dared not take this step until she could make more sure of 
not being discovered. She did not know how soon Rolina 
might tear herself from the sleeping Marius, and Jan had 
announced his intention of returning early. Hilvardine 
could only part the supple branches and lean curiously for- 
ward. "I will watch for an opportunity another night," 
she reflected ; '' it will be as easy as possible to step across, 
and will do no one any harm. You poor thing, you will 
never know how sorry I feel for you ! I dare say you come 
here, expecting in a quiet place to And kind, p'eacef ul people, 
and already they are setting themselves against you, and 
spreading all manner of cruel stories. I wish I could be 
here when you came ! I could do something with Rolina, 
I know, and, at any rate, I could make you feel a little less 
desolate." 

How long Hilvardine might have stood it is impossible to 
say, if she had not been suddenly startled by a sound which 
rose above the croaking of the frogs, and caused her at once 
to turn and fly across the grass. Before she could reach the 
arbor she met Jan, whose step she had heard, and who was 
strolling lazily along with his hands in his pockets, and a 
cigar between his teeth. At seeing her he stopped and 
laughed. 

" Hallo, Hilvardine, don't you find the grass wet? Where's 
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Rolina ? Oh, gone in to look at the youngster^ I expect,'' he 
added, with a sort of shamefaced hurry. Finding that he 
had answered his own second question, the girl took no no* 
tice of his first. 

" Have you won your rubbers?" she asked, gayly. 

'* I don't think I have gained more than a dozen dobbeltjies 
in the week, take one with the other. But this evening I did 
not play." 

" Did you not? Was there no one there?" 

"Oh yes, the usual number. But the Heer de Groot 
brought some one who wanted to speak to me." 

"That must have been disappointing, unless his talk was 
very interesting," said Hilvardine, idly wondering whether 
Jan would in time become as big as old Fischer, the tailor. 

" It was, rather. And it would have been still more so to 
Bolina, who is so tremendously interested in our new neigh- 
bor." 

Hilvardine turned quickly upon him. 

" Why, who was the man?" she said, with all her atten- 
tion roused into swift vigilance. " Jan, do tell me ! Was it 
the husband?" 

She was leaning forward, with her hand on the pole of a 
climbing rose, and looking up in his face, her small, finely 
shaped head flung a little backwards, and her dark hair curl- 
ing lightly over her forehead. Jan looked at her in honest 
admiration, though he answered her, bluntly, 

"The husband? Who on earth are you talking about?" 

"Madame van Cortlandt's husband," said Hilvardine, flush- 
ing. " You spoke of a strange man, and of his being inter- 
ested in your neighbor; who could I suppose you meant ex- 
cept the husband? But if it wasn't, I am very glad, for 
you are all prejudiced enough against the poor woman 
already." 

Jan rubbed his left ear, and looked mystified at the heat 
of her tone. Then a remembrance of some of Rolina's ut- 
terances crossed his brain, and he answered, apologetically, 

"No, no, not really prejudiced, only she does seem to 
have acted like a fool. This was not the husband, but the 
husband's brother, the Heer Hugo." 
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" And I suppose he is of the same opinion," Hilvardine 
went on, casting a resentful look at Jan. 

" Well, and what other can there be ?" Another man 
might have been angry at the tone with which she implied 
his own share in the matter, but Jan's easy good-nature was 
only troubled from a conviction that Rolina's speeches went 
far to justify the charge. '^She seems to have made a 
mountain out of a mole-hill. I thought so before, and now 
I am sure of it." 

" Yes, since you have listened to this man." 

"What are you two quarrelling about?" It was Rolina 
who had come behind them unheard, and clasped her. hus- 
band's arm. " Jan, if you will go and look at that angel 
now, you will be perfectly convinced there was never an- 
other child so heavenly beautiful." 

" Oh no, Rolina," exclaimed Hilvardine, " he must not go. 
Imagine that there was a brother-in-law of Madame van 
Cortlandt at the club!" 

"Not really! Did he say anything about her? Did he 
tell you anything new?" 

" I don't know that he did," said Jan, suddenly impressed 
by a sense of requisite prudence. " De Groot brought him 
to the club to-night in order to introduce us." 

" Well, then, he certainly must have spoken." 

"You don't expect to hear our professional secrets, my 
best Rolina?" 

" Oh, well, not in public," returned his wife. She glanced 
significantly over her shoulder at Hilvardine. " If you use 
the word professional, it must mean that you are to act ?" 

"Oh yes, he is quite ready to join her enemies," the girl 
put in, with reproach in her tone, which set Rolina immedi- 
ately on the defensive. 

" You are really ridiculous, Hilvardine," she said ; " I can't 
conceive what you have got into your head! If a woman 
sets herself so completely in the wrong, all right-minded 
persons must necessarily be against her. Don't you under- 
stand that for yourself ?" 

" I have asked the Baron Hugo to dine with us to-morrow, 
and then you can see him," interposed Jan, hastily, with 
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an uneasy inclination to shift his harden npon other shoul- 
ders. 

** I don't need to see him," said Hilvardine, thongh she 
laughed a little. '^ I know quite well what he is like, and I 
dislike him heartily." 

" I hope, however, that you'll he civil to him, and remem- 
ber that he is a rich client," Madame Schuylen urged, anx- 
iously. " He is rich, isn't he, Jan ?" 

He burst into a capacious, hearty laugh. ^^ No fear of that. 
The old Baron van Cortlandt was one of the wealthiest men 
in the country, and the present man has lived so quietly that 
there can have been little spending except by the wife." 

" And is this son married ?" 

"Haven't an idea." 

" What is he like ?" 

" Now, look here, Rolina," said her husband, changing to 
an injured tone, " how on earth can I tell you? You'll see 
for yourself to-morrow. You and Hilvardine can fight over 
him then without bringing me into the fray." 

Hilvardine, walking a step or two in advance, through the 
darkness, did not even hear the remark. At this moment 
the good understanding between husband and wife, which 
expressed itself as usual in little petulances, did not touch 
her. Her face had hardened from the contrast which it sug- 
gested with that other wife so unfairly treated, as she held 
her to be, and she upbraided herself for not having espoused 
her cause with greater coolness and resource. She resented 
the attitude of both Jan and Rolina more bitterly than it 
seemed to deserve, but her hottest indignation was reserved 
for the Baron Hugo; for it appeared to her that to come to 
Dordt and cut the ground beforehand under his sister-in- 
law's feet betokened a mean and revengeful disposition. All 
her sympathies rushed to the other side. 

Perhaps it was because she was so much in her own 
thoughts that, on the following day, the air seemed full of 
Madame van Cortlandt, and Rolina came in, very much put 
out, because the gardener they employed could not come for 
an extra day, since there was so much to be done for the 
noble lady who had taken the next house. 
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" This is what we may expect, for it seems she has all 
sorts of absurd fancies, which, of course, are merely excuses 
for throwing away money. Really, I have no patience with 
her !" said Rolina. 

Then in the afternoon, when they were together in the 
Voorstraat, and had just passed the little church of the Old 
Catholics, they met Mevrouw de Groot with her young 
daughter. 

" Have you heard the last news about your neighbor that 
is to be ?" she inquired, volubly. " This does not come from 
my husband, remember, for, as I often tell him, he is as 
close as a hard-boiled egg ; but our Betje has a cousin at a 
great furniture place at Amsterdam, and he has written to 
Betje that they have large orders to execute for Madame 
van Cortlandt, so that he must come over at once to take 
measurements and things. My own private opinion is that 
Betje is going to marry him, and it is most annoying, for she 
exactly suits me, and cooks are so difficult to get ! If she 
does, I shall always say it is Madame van Cortlandt I have 
to thank for it. And the brother-in-law — I suppose the 
Heer Schuylen has told you all about the brother-in-law? 
Such a delightful man, and they say so vexed at all her ex- 
travagances and things ! I am sure I don't wonder. It is 
extraordinaiy how oddly one's relations can behave, as no 
one knows better than I. But I shall try to see this younger 
Heer van Cortlandt myself, and then I will certainly let you 
knOw a little more.*' 

Rolina threw back her head, and smiled with a touch of 
patronage. " He is going to dine with us to-day," she said. 

But Madame de Groot was too curious to be crushed. 
" Really!" she exclaimed, eagerly; "then you will have an 
excellent opportunity of finding out something. With all 
these stories — Annemie, my child, walk on a little with 
Mejuffrouw Steen, and stop at the pastry cook's, where I 
am going for those cream cornets — one can't be too careful. 
As she is a person of good family and rich, I should not like 
to be accused of acting with singularity ; but, on the other 
hand, it is necessary to think of one's position here, for no 
doubt many will wait to act as they see us act. Don't you 
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agree with me? Don't you think one will have to be pm* 
dent as to making her acquaintance?'' 

Rolina would not commit herself too far ; she contented 
herself with asking, as she picked her way between the un- 
even paving-stones, *' There is nothing, I suppose, actually 
against her?" 

'^ Ah, that is just what I can't say," said Madame de Groot, 
with an aggrieved air of disappointment. ^' I know there 
are a great many uncomfortable stories, and when any 
woman gets so talked about, one may be pretty certain 
there is a good deal more in the background than meets the 
eye. I own I feel extremely doubtful ; but perhaps before 
she comes we may hear more. There can be no question 
that she carries her love of independence to a most eccentric 
height. At her age, of course, she should have a dame de 
compagniey 

"And live very quietly," Madame Schuylen announced, 
with decision — Rolina was one of those who never have any 
doubt as to duties — "and before coming here she should 
have applied to some one who might have taken her by the 
hand, and introduced her properly." 

"Ah, well, yes; that would depend upon whom she asked," 
said Madame de Groot. She had a vague impression that, 
in saying this, her companion had arrogated to herself a 
position which Madame de Groot would have sooner died 
than yielded, but she had not the nimble wit which could 
most effectually guard the coveted precedence. She could 
only grow reticent. " Perhaps she is wise to wait and see." 

" Perhaps," said Rolina, smilingly. " She knows that she 
has us for her neighbors." Their blame of the young bar- 
oness was forgotten in a keener jealousy. " Good - by, 
mevrouw. How tall you grow, Annemie! Come, Hilvar- 
dine !" 

Hilvardine stood idly by, while Rolina bargained and 
chaffered in the market, where she was liked for her good 
humor, and respected for her fine, housewifely qualities. In 
the fresh morning, with its clear sunshine, the deep heaped- 
up baskets of vegetables gathered together on the shady side 
of the square were pleasant to look at ; the women moved 
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among them in indigo-blue or dark-brown jackets falling 
low on the hips, and in the picturesque and flowing caps of 
Dordt fastened by spiral pins. She liked the old town — ^the 
quaint, narrow brick houses with their steep gables, and their 
floriated arches half-way down, with grotesquely carved 
heads as finials, and string-courses of dead white lightening 
the dark brick. The broad Oudehaven on one side, the 
Nieuwe on the other, split the town into an island, and are 
themselves full of life and movement with ceaseless traffic 
of the barges. All the colors, under the exquisite touch of 
May, were pure and tender : there were rose-red roofs, brown 
awnings flung out, trees in first leaf, richly tinted sails, 
gleams of copper, houses rising straight up from the canals, 
flowers dropping from their windows, and the lovely lumi- 
nous reflections which transform even what is most poor and 
sordid into a wonderful water dreamland. Overhead the 
breezy sky was softly blue, with fleeting, swiftly changing 
white clouds, and a delicate line of mare's-tails sweeping 
across the higher heavens. The air was delightful. Hilvar- 
dine felt no impatience, although Rolina spent a good ten 
minutes over the capabilities of her last kwartje; and although 
the girl was not usually sensitive to natural beauties, she 
even moved away with reluctance when Rolina trium- 
phantly rejoined her, and made no objection to go farther 
along the street where Madame Schuylen yet had purchases 
to make. The footpaths were crowded with busy morning 
people ; a cart drawn by ponderous black Flemish horses rat- 
tled noisily along ;. an aanspreker with black tail-coat, knee- 
breeches, silk stockings, silver buckles, a cocked hat with 
huge rosette and two long black ribbon streamers float- 
ing behind, stalked like a bird of ill omen among the gay 
colors ; but sound seemed suddenly left behind as the two 
women reached the junction of the havens, where stands the 
great church of dark and massive brickwork, with its fine 
tower, seen high above that quarter of the town. 

Rolina and Hilvardine passed round it, and as they crossed 
a small bridge they involuntarily paused to look back. The 
church lay in grave shadow, but its darkness served the bet- 
ter to throw out the bright, tender green into which the trees 
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by its side were breaking. At their feet the canal flowed 
lazily, on its other side a jumble of houses rose straight 
from the water, and flung their reflections back again in 
quivering lines. As the two friends stood silently upon the 
drawbridge, a tall, heavily built man crossed it behind them, 
and Rolina began to speculate who he could be, with the 
serene possessorship of one acquainted with every man, 
womai}, and child in the place. 

" Hilvardine," she exclaimed, " who is that, I wonder ? I 
never saw him before !'' 

"Does that make him so remarkable?" asked the girl, 
with a laugh, but her face had changed and hardened. Ro- 
lina glanced at her placidly, unconscious of any mockery in 
the question. 

^'Well, he must be a stranger; at least, I am sure he 
doesn't live in Dordrecht. He is not at all the sort of man 
one would not notice." 

Hilvardine was silent. A girl flung open a window in one 
of the high houses shooting up from the water, and leaned 
out, letting some morsels of paper drop idly from her fin- 
gers. A cart rattled noisily behind them. Suddenly Rolina, 
struck by a sudden perception, cried, 

" I do believe that was the Heer van Cortlandt!" 

" I was sure of it directly I saw him," returned Hilvar- 
dine at once, " because he had such a disagreeable expres- 
sion." 



CHAPTER V. 

A FIRST ENCOUNTER. 

"I have no other than a woman's reason, 
I think him so because I think him so." 

Shaeespeabb. 

The dinner hour was six, and Hilvardine, while she nursed 
her enmity, was careful to dress herself with more than 
usual thought, from the unspoken conviction that all weap- 
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o&s would be needful in the combat upon which she felt 
herself entering. She had learned to be conscious of her 
beauty ; there were times when she took pleasure in it, and 
others when she regarded it with a sort of scorn, as a help- 
less encumbrance ; this evening she smiled at herself, know- 
ing that her face was charming, and that the dull yellow 
dress she wore set off the beauty of her coloring. When 
she came into the room, Rolina's eyes rested upon her with 
displeased wonder. It jarred on her economical morals 
that Hilvardine should have put on a dress too good for 
the occasion, and she hid behind this advanced guurd of 
principle a certain mortification about the cut of her own. 
She reflected tartly that the girl had always loved admira- 
tion. 

The Heer van Cortlandt, standing at the open window 
by his host, glanced at the new-comer with slow surprise. 
His blue eyes fell gravely upon her while he bowed, and he 
immediately looked out of the window to his left at the 
tangle of roses and flowering shrubs which were pushing 
themselves forward with the indomitable vigor of spring. 
It might have been that something of harmony between 
the outer world and the girl in her young beauty had sug- 
gested itself ; but if this were so, it was rapidly dismissed, 
for he turned to Jan and resumed the interrupted conversa- 
tion without further study of Hilvardine. 

She, on her part, while keenly observant of anything 
which could betray to her the nature and character of the 
man whom she detested, was clever enough never to let 
drop her mask of indifference. Through it she studied him 
with half -closed yet angry eyes, which brought in their ob- 
servations to an already prejudiced judge, and proclaimed 
the verdict before they had offered their testimony. It was 
perhaps fortunate for Hugo van Cortlandt that he could eat 
his dinner with an excellent appetite, and remained un- 
conscious of the indignant shafts levelled at him from his 
opposite neighbor, for already he found his position rather 
tiresome ; Jan ate a good deal, and did not care to speak, 
and Rolina's conversation with a stranger was necessarily 
limited, besides being just now disturbed by a conviction 
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that he would gladly have avoided the very mention of her 
name. He hated the notion of her return, while he was 
sternly resolved to baffle her own efforts to stay away. 
Jan, for after her speech his wife had relapsed into listen- 
ing silence, made a conversational effort to explain that 
Hilvardine lived at Utrecht, and was only with them now 
as their guest, to which Hugo listened with uninterested 
civility. Then the talk, such as it was, languished, until 
Bolina began sadly to mix the salad. She had not finished 
her task when Hilvardine returned and whispered that the 
pin had been discovered, upon which she executed a panto- 
mime of mingled triumph and displeasure, and turned a re- 
vived attention towards the Heer van Cortlandt. She be- 
gan to reproach herself with want of civility, and to cast 
about for some subject which should be of interest to the 
young man. It flashed upon her that it might gratify him 
to fall back upon his sister-in-law. She smiled at Hilvar- 
dine as she mixed the crisp lettuces together with a light 
hand, and said, 

" When you were gone, we were speaking of Madame 
Steen's niece. Have you ever seen Madame van Cortlandt, 
mynheer ?" 

Hugo turned an unwilling look upon her. It seemed to 
cost him something even to say briefly, " Never." Hilvar- 
dine saw the effort, but Rolina pressed the subject in cheer- 
ful unconsciousness. 

"Ah, then you will not be able to satisfy our curiosity. 
We are all dying to see her." He looked at her so irrespon- 
sively that she felt obliged to justify her statement. " So 
much has been said about her, and her position is so pecul- 
iar, you know — one may speak, now that the servant is not 
here — that, of course, people talk of very little else." 

He bent his head without speaking. 

" Every one pities your brother," added Rolina, serenely. 

"No," said Hilvardine, suddenly, looking full into his 
clouded face, "you speak too sweepingly, Rolina. There 
must be some unprejudiced persons in Dordt, who mean to 
wait and judge for themselves." 

Her voice was subdued, and yet there was in it a note of 
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defiance which terrified Madame Schuylen. Happily Toon 
returned at the right moment for her to press another dish 
upon her gaest, and thus to create a diversion ; hut when 
dinner was over, and th^ two men had gone into the garden 
to smoke, she exclaimed reproachfully at her friend's conduct. 

" Oh, Hilvardine ! how could you, how could you ? You 
might have affronted the Heer van Cortlandt mortally if I 
had not heen ahle to turn it off. You have only to look in 
his face to see that he is not at all the man for that sort of 
treatment." 

" And pray what would he do to me?" demanded the girl, 
with sweeping scorn. " Eat me? Fortunately for me, I am 
not his sister-in-law." 

^' It is not what he would do. Of course his taking a dis- 
like to you would be immaterial" — Rolina spoke impres- 
sively, laying her right hand upon the palm of her left, and 
holding her head slightly on one side — " it is Jan of whom 
I have to think. Jan is to act for the Van Cortlandts, and 
it must appear very extraordinary to this brother to hear 
some one in our house taking her part." 

There was sufficient justice in the remark for Hilvardine 
to turn away impatiently. 

" Then you had better avoid the subject," she exclaimed, 
** for I am certain to say something to displease him. How 
can you endure him? Poor Madame van Cortlandt !" 

Rolina caught her breath. 

" Hilvardine ! You really must not say all this. Or, if 
you do, you must say it only to me." 

"Well, am I not saying it to you? But it is true. And 
I have no doubt that the elder baron is just like the 
younger, and that the poor thing was so bombarded by 
* our name ' and * our family ' that there was nothing for it 
but flight. I should have done exactly the same if I had 
been in her place ; I know I should !" 

"I did not hear him once mention 'our name' or *our 
family,' " urged Rolina, in a hesitating voice. 

" Oh, not in words ; but they are written in every line of 
his face," returned the girl, in triumph. '^ His arrogance is 
unendurable." 
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Once again Madame Schnylen attempted to assert herself. 

'^ Yon should not say such things even in jest," she said, 
reproachfully; ''they only mean that you are prejudiced. 
But I do wonder she can stand out against them all. I 
think the Heer Hugo would frighten me into anything." 

The girl laughed. 

"He would not soon frighten me! Bah, Bolina, he is 
only a man, and if one chose to take the trouble, or if he 
did not provoke one quite so much — ^" 

She broke off, still laughing, and Van Cortlandt, in the 
garden below, heard the ripple of gay merriment, and 
looked up, smiling in sympathy. Hilvardine's face was 
partly turned away, her finely cut delicate profile and small 
head, thrown into relief by the soft shadows behind, struck 
him with surprise ; he was suddenly conscious of a desire to 
look into her eyes, and convince himself that they were as 
lustrous as he imagined them. But the next moment some- 
thing which Jan said reclaimed his attention. 

'' From all that you have told me there does not appear 
to be much for me or for any one else to do at present," 
remarked the lawyer, ''beyond gathering together the de- 
tails of Madame van Cortlandt's past life. That can be 
managed, of course," he went on, knocking off the ashes of 
his cigar ; " but if you will permit me to say so, I don^t hold 
with you in thinking such a course advisable. At the same 
time, ydu may not care to hear my opinion." 

" I do. I come to you for advice," said Hugo, turning 
frankly to him. 

" Then if I were you, I should use all my influence for a 
private settlement. Get your brother to make a personal 
appeal to his wife ; he may bring her to reason, and in that 
case the divorce will simply fall to the ground. You see 
that my advice is likely to be good, when it is so distinctly 
against my own interests," he added, with a laugh. 

But Hugo did not echo the laugh. 

" One thing you forget," he said, composedly. " To end 
the matter thus would be to leave my brother forever under 
the stigma of having struck his wife intentionally. That 
is a lie, and it is the lie which I am going to confute." 
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Jan rabbed his ear. 

**Do you imagine people think about it so very much? 
They will suppose that she might have been a trifle too ir- 
ritating — " he hesitated. 

"They will have to learn the truth," said Hugo, speaking 
in the same tone. 

" Even '' — Jan paused — " even, mynheer, at the cost of 
the happiness of two lives ?" 

Hugo turned his face slowly on him. 

" We must think of honor before happiness," he said, 
briefly. 

"Then I fear the case will be carried to the bitter end," 
said Jan, with regret, " for, from what I hear, she is not a 
woman whom it will be easy to frighten into yielding. I 
had hoped that a personal appeal from the baron — " 

"I cannot counsel him to make it," replied Van Cort- 
landt, " for the reason I have given you. The point which 
may be urged upon her as strongly as you please is that it 
is for her own interest to retract her disgraceful charge. 
Let her do this, and we will pay her to keep at a dis- 
tance." 

« And if she will not ?" 

" If she will not, I shall not spare her. The charge will 
be met by counter-charges. Evidence will be forthcoming 
to prove her frivolity, her extravagance, her carelessness for 
her good name. We will have an exposure of the fnends 
whose company she affects ; already a good deal has reached 
my ears, and plenty more lies behind, I don't doubt." 

Jan moved uneasily. There was something ruthless in 
the quiet and unexcited manner in which his companion an- 
nounced his intentions. He murmured, in a pleading voice, 

" She is very young." 

But Htigo did not reply, he did not even seem to have 
heard. He said, 

" I must, of course, hear how she goes on here," and this 
time Jan answered, with some heat, 

" Whatever happens, mynheer, you do not expect me to 
play the part of a detective ?" 

"Certainly not," returned Hugo, gravely. "All that I 
4 
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ask you is to .send me word if at any time yon consider I 
should be hf re. Is there anything distasteful to you in this ?" 

**No," said Jan, after a momentary consideration ; "but 
you must leave me a free hand in the matter. If I think it 
desirable that you should come, I will summon you ; but I 
make no promise whatever, and if, hearing this, you prefer 
to place the case in other hands, I beg you will do. so." 

" On the contrary, I am extremely glad to reflect that it is 
in yours," Van Cortlandt said, turning to him with a friendly 
smile ; " and the Heer de Groot has put me under an obli- 
gation by introducing us. Here come Madame Schuylen 
and her friend." 

"And behind them the coffee. We will have it in the 
summer-house — our Rosen-lust we call it, but the roses are 
not yet in blossom," said Jan, giving a loud-sounding snort 
of satisfaction that he had done for the priesent with a disa- 
greeable subject. 

When the evening was over, Hugo declined his offer to 
accompany him back, to the Belle Vue. He preferred being 
alone, and walked briskly along the Vest, on his way to the 
hotel. After he had passed the sordid and crowded Toren- 
straat, which, even on this May evening, steamed with its 
over-thick population, he presently reached an open space 
by the river, connected by a short drawbridge with the 
landing-place before the hotel. The saffron tints of the 
setting sun still lingered clear and luminous in the west, 
and faintly colored the river. The great breadth of sky, 
unbroken by anything higher than a few distant clumps of 
trees, and here and there a scattered windmill, took a strange- 
ly solemn and encircling look — a look which only belongs in 
its fulness to a flat country. The river, here dividing into 
two branches, ran by with a swift and vigorous fl9W, lights 
twinkled from the groups of barges anchored just outside 
the town, and every now and then a hurrying steamer pu^ed 
up, discharged its load, and steamed quickly off into the 
half -darkness. Hugo stood leaning over the wall as motion- 
less as a shadow, except that now and then he drew a long 
breath. His thought was fastened upon his brother, and his 
brows met together as he reflected. 
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It had been something of a surprise and a revelation to 
Maurits to find how deeply Hugo had resented the injury 
done to their name ; for although he was aware, from expe- 
rience on the estates, that his younger brother was capable 
of a determined concentration of purpose, which had proved 
at times a very powerful factor, yet he had believed his tem- 
perament to be of a somewhat sluggish nature — ^not only slow 
to wrath, but sinking easily back into its usual quiet. He 
had not thought that his anger could burn high or long, or 
that forgiveness could be so difficult a virtue ; but in truth it 
was rather that Hugo was but little stirred by purely per- 
sonal offences, than that his wrath could not kindle. In his 
exile from home his strong, deep affections had fastened 
themselves with tenacity upon everything connected with 
Maurits and Boekenrode. Maurits had been all to him since 
the time when he was left a desolate orphan of nine years 
old ; for Tante Anna never loved him as she loved his elder 
brother, and the world had looked forlorn. It had cost him 
a great deal to obey his wish, and not to hasten home when 
he heard of his brother's trouble. If he. had known all, it 
is probable that he would have come at once ; and, now 
that he had come and knew, he was filled with an almost 
passionate anger against the woman who had so wrecked 
Maurits's peace, and afterwards screened herself behind 
so damaging an accusation. Every home which he saw, 
every happy man and wife, such as Jan and Rolina, or the 
couples who occasionally fiitted by him in the darkness, 
but served to deepen his wrath, showing by the unconscious 
force of contrast what should have been at Boekenrode, and 
was not. 

Once or twice, and without conscious recalling, a face 
which, although beautiful, was distinctly unfriendly, passed 
between him and the increasing darkness of the swift river ; 
and he found himself vaguely wondering what there was in 
him which had so quickly displeased her. That it should be 
his sister-in-law did not occur to him, for he had had no ex- 
perience in the inexplicable fancies of a woman, and would 
have scouted the idea that an unknown cause should produce 
so distinct a result. 
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PhiloBophers will, however, tell us that unknown causes 
are not among the least potent. 

The moon had reached a point from which, shining out of 
drifting, vaporous cloudif, she cast a silver and broken line 
of light upon the dark Maas. Sounds had become more fit- 
ful, and the monotonous beat of a steam-dredger in the Oude- 
haven smote the silence tremulously. Hugo roused him- 
self, and turned towards the hotel, murmuring, ^'Maurits 
shall be righted." 



CHAPTER VI. 
QUIRINE. 

"Made in a piece of nature's madness, 
Too small, almost, for the life and gladness 
That over-filled her." 

BBOWKmCh. 

Bbeakfast at the Schuylens' was a pleasant meal. The 
room faced south, and the sun shone gayly upon the table, 
with its blue china and old silver, and the brass portable 
theeatoof on which the kettle stood. They had all finished, 
the pile of many-shaped rolls had perceptibly lessened, Ro- 
lina had boiled an egg tor Jan, with the help of a little 
minute-glass, and was now washing her delicate and trans- 
parent china in a great lacqaered bowl, when she said, with 
an air of relief, 

" Well, it is truly a comfort not to be obliged to think 
about what we shall have for dinner to-day. It is all very- 
well for you and Hilvardine, who have no anxieties ; you 
have nothing to do but to enjoy yourselves, but my mind 
was full of the omelet curry, because Kee had only made 
it once before, and the Heer van Cortlandt is a man to no- 
tice everything." 

" It was first-rate, wasn't it ?" 

'^ Tes, it was quite a success ; but it might have been a 
failure, and then you would not have helped me : you would 
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bave said, I dare say, that it was ill-made, and called atten- 
tion to it, instead of passing it off as a matter of no impor- 
tance. And when I heard Marius cry it was all I could do 
not to jump up and run to the darling. Tou don't know 
what I suffered. Now we have been quite civil, and done 
all that the Van Cortlandts could possibly expect, and I 
hope there need be no more dinners." 

" What has Jan got to do about Madame van Cortland t?" 
afiked Hilvardine. 

Rolina glanced at her husband, and pursed up her mouth 
with an air of extreme reticence. "Oh, not much," she 
said, hastily. 

" Is he to send reports of her conduct ?" 

"Oh, never mind, Hilvardine," returned Rolina, affecting 
to regard the question as superfluous. But the girl was per- 
tinacious. 

"Mayn't I ask? Why, I don't suppose that Jan is doing 
anything he is ashamed of ?" 

Jan flushed at the thrust. " I hope there will be no occa- 
sion for anything to be reported," he said, trying to hold his 
own, 

"Z hope she will do nothing preposterous," added his wife, 
in a tone which implied that the hope was feeble. " I sup- 
pose, Jan, we shall be obliged to know her, after all ?" 

" How can you be so cruel ?" Hilvardine burst out, looking 
from one to another with flaming eyes ; " I call it mean, hor- 
rible of that man to come here, and to set you all against 
one poor woman ! And why should you be so ready to take 
their side more than hers ? Why don't you wait and see 
and judge independently before you decide how to act? 
What's the good of being a man, if you can't choose a line 
of your own ?" 

Jan would have said nothing in reply, feeling himself un- 
equal to cope with her flashing words, but Bolina was con- 
scious of no such limitation. 

" Hilvardine !" she exclaimed, with severity. " How can 
you say such things? You forget that Jan has been ap- 
plied to professionally, and that it is the baron, and not this 
Madame van Cortlandt, who is his client." 
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''That doesn't make it better," cried the girl, nnreasona- 
bly. '' Ton are pntting her into a cmel position. If I were 
Madame van Cortlandt, I wonld shock yon !" 

'' I'll be bound yon wonld/' Jan mnttered, with an em- 
barrassed laugh. " Well, I don't know that I'm likely to 
do her much harm. Suppose we talk of something else. 
I'm sick of the woman already. I wish she hadn't poked 
herself down here. By the way, Bolina, I met Mevrouw 
van Brakel yesterday ; I quite forgot to tell you. She has 
come back, and wants to see you, and asked if we'd look in 
to-night for coffee." 

Rolina's fair face beamed. '' Certainly. But did you tell 
her that we had Hilvardine with us?" 

'' I never thought of it. Of course Hilvardine can go." 

But Hilvardine had swiftly revolved the carrying-out of 
her project of invasion, and she entreated so earnestly to be 
left behind that Madame Schuylen at last yielded. 

" If," she remarked, " you really don't mind, I own that it 
will be a comfort to me to know that you are here. After 
last evening I *f eel no confidence in Aukje, and I do want to 
see Mevrouw van Brakel, and to ask her opinion about one 
or two points." 

Everybody knew what this meant. There was no subject 
in Dordrecht at this moment so interesting as Madame van 
Cortlandt. Hilvardine, with her mind also full of it, smiled 
to herself throughout the day at thought of her own inten- 
tion. She would not speak of it, but if Bolina and Jan be- 
came aware of what she had done, she could argue justly 
that, with work-people about the garden all day, there was 
no possible harm in her walking round it ; and if the old 
woman who kept the house should chance to be in the way, 
she would give her a Jcwartjey and tell her who she was. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fortifying nature of these as- 
surances, when evening came, with its lengthening shadows 
on the grass, and she climbed the low fence, and pushed 
through two heavily scented syringa bushes, she had some 
of the sensations of a culprit. The grass was very long on 
the other side, a tangle of rose-trees caught her dress and 
held her back ; when at last she got free and looked round. 
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Bhe was forced to acknowledge that one side of the dividing 
fence was very much like the other. If she had expected, 
in her romantic impulse, to find herself in an enchanted gar- 
den, she was disappointed, for here were the same shrubs, 
the same paths, the same frogs — even, at a little distance, ap- 
parently the same arbor. All that as yet had been done was 
confined to the house itself ; there was disorder, there were 
bricks and stones tumbled about, and a ladder or two lay 
prone upon the gravel ; but the garden remained untouched, 
in wild and almost melancholy luxurianca The shadows 
seemed to grow suddenly blacker, for although the moon 
was just rising, it could not pierce the jungle of climbing 
plants which knotted themselves beneath. Hilvardine felt 
an involuntary repugnance against the rampant desolation ; 
she was even seized with a desire to turn back without in- 
vestigating further. Between the rawness of the new work 
and the stifling growth of vegetation, the place oppressed 
her like a nightmare. 

She refused to yield to its impression, and took a few steps 
towards the house, but paused with a sudden shyness. The 
windows of the lower rooms were unshuttered and uncur- 
tained, so that she might have looked through them; but 
what had seemed possible at a distance, became out of the 
question as soon as it was within reach, and a repugnant 
feeling sprang up and held her back. She turned, and ran 
again to the place from which she had started, and then, 
ashamed of her cowardice, again set resolutely forth along 
the winding paths. 

By dint of an effort she almost succeeded in forgetting 
herself, and in becoming identified with Madame van Cort- 
landt. She imagined what she would think, and what orders 
she would give, were she in her place ; how this vista should 
be opened, and that spot enlivened with flowers : she longed 
to let in air, gain cheerfulness, arouse a more friendly aspect. 
''You," she said, addressing a stunted and meagre cypress, 
^ shall go away altogether ; we do not want you. And I see 
a copper beach peeping out from behind your dismal figure : 
that will also be better for the summer-house. And — ^let me 
-by clipping those laurels one might surely gain an amas- 
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ing peep of the road as one sits there ? It is still early ; I 
will go in and see what can be done." 

She hesitated for an instant, and then walked quickly for- 
ward, smiling to herself. Beaching the sammer-house,. she 
paused to twist back a too forward creeper, and, stepping 
forward again, stopped, petrified. The gray dusk had con- 
centrated itself within, but, through the shadows, her amazed 
senses realized with terror that some one was already there ; 
it was only after an involuntary cry had broken from her 
that she could make out the face and figure of a girl, appar- 
ently no older than herself, gathered into a corner. She 
wore a black dress, which left the outlines vague and shad- 
owy ; her arms, bare from the elbow, were raised, and her 
hands clasped behind her head. She seemed to Hilvar- 
dine to be gazing austerely at her from under half-closed 
lids. 

How long the silence continued, Hilvardine never knew. 
It was broken by a sudden peal of laughter, as free and 
clear as a child's. The girl rose up and came quickly tow- 
ards her, but her laughter appeared uncontrollable. 

" Oh," she cried, at last, " I hope you don't mind, but really 
it has been so very funny to watch you through the window, 
and then, when you discovered me and looked so terrified, it 
was the most comical thing I ever saw !" 

Hilvardine was dumb. Something in the slight supple 
figure, as it emerged from the sombre shadows, recalled her 
stepmother's similitude ^' as thin as a gnat," and it seemed 
so ludicrously small and out of proportion with the talk 
which had surged round the name of the. young baroness 
that she gazed mutely at her, forgetful of the unceremo- 
nious nature of her own intrusion. But it came back upon 
her with a rush, and she grew crimson. The other, checking 
her laughter with some difficulty, looked into her face. 

" You don't mind, do you ? I assure you I am extremely 
glad to see you, for I was feeling very much bored when I 
looked out and beheld something which at first I took to be 
a ghost. Even then I was rather pleased, because it was 
much more exciting than sitting here with nothing but 
frogs and snails for companions. When I made out that 
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you were a girl and not a ghost, I was quite pleased. Do 
tell me what you were thinking about ? You stood still and 
turned your head so, and so " — mimicking the movement — 
" and I was so curious ! Tell me !" she repeated, more im- 
patiently. 

" You must be Madame van Cortlandt," stammered Hil- 
vardine, who could not so readily adopt her companion's un- 
concern; " we had no idea you had arrived — ^they said you 
were not coming until the house was ready." 

"Ah, I never do what they say; it is generally absurdly 
stupid. Never mind about that." 

" But I must tell you !" cried the girl, desperately. " I 
am staying in the next house — I am Hilvardine Steen, and I 
— we — had heard so much about you that I wanted to see 
what your garden was like, and — I am afraid it was very 
rude — I climbed over the little fence." 

Madame van Cortlandt did not appear to have heard the 
latter part of this explanation. She had come out of the 
shadows, and stood in the path by the side of the other girl, 
silent so long that Hilvardine, recovering herself, began in 
her turn to examine her earnestly. She was small and slight, 
and her little figure had a curious spring and lightness about 
it. Her features were irregular, but the skin, fine in texture, 
if it resembled a nut, could only be likened to the ivory 
whiteness of the kernel. The whole face was spirited, and 
the eyes, brown and unusually large, had a swift and change- 
ful power of expression which already both startled and 
fascinated Hilvardine. She was bare-headed, her dark hair, 
knotted at the back, curled tremulously on her forehead ; and 
her delicate throat, soft and white, carried her head as lightly 
as a flower. The laughter had died out of her face, and she 
stood, looking away from Hilvardine into the gloom. 

" So you, too, have heard of me already ?" She put the 
question sharply, and went quickly on as if the answer were 
immaterial. " You need not repeat what they say, for I 
could tell you every word. I should like, just for once, to 
begin fresh with some one, but I suppose that is impossible. 
Well," she said, raising her voice slightly, as though to over- 
power a certain f orlornness in the tone, ^^ here I am, here is 
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the ogre! Do I look as bad as you expected ? Do I frighten 
you ?" 

'^ I never expected to be frightened," said the girl, 
promptly. 

"Well, shocked then — shocked? Weren't you shocked 
in anticipation ?" 

"Not in the least. I only felt sorry." Hilvardine said 
this in a low voice. 

" Oh, sorry, sorry I" Madame van Cortlandt's face 
changed, a mocking smile played about her lips. " That is 
worse than all. I can't endure to hear people talk of being 
sorry, as if I were a poor, forsaken, dismal woman. Do I 
look like it ?" 

" No," repeated the girl. " Not in the least like it." 

" And I never will !" she protested. " People can't pity 
those who don't want their pity, and I — detest it. What 
should be the matter with me ? I suppose you imagine be- 
cause you found me here this evening alone, and because I 
said that I was dull, that there was nothing else for it ? 
That is simply your own mistake. I am here because — ^well, 
because I like one hour to do something I had not thought 
of the hour before, and because I knew that if I did not see 
to it myself I should have just the wrong shade of yellow 
in my room." She spoke quickly and vehemently, with swift 
gestures of her hands to emphasize her words, and hardly 
paused before hurrying on again. " And so you got over 
the fence ? That was right ; I dare say I might have 
hated you if you had come to the door and called. I will 
go back with you and learn the way. Who is in the 
house ?" 

" Only Marius !" said Hilvardine, flinging a dismayed 
thought at Rolina's feelings. 

" Marius I Who is Marius ?" 

« He is the baby." 

Madame van Coitlandt broke into her careless laugh 
again. The two were walking along the path, her black 
dress trailing. 

" Marius !" she cried, burying her face in a dewy branch 
of white lilac, which gleamed out of the darkness ; " what 
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an absurd name for a baby ! Poor little wretch ! It ought 
not to be allowed^ I shall tell his mother so." 

" She will never forgive you if you do,*' said the girl, smil- 
ing in her turn. 

" What do they say about me ?" the young baroness asked, 
suddenly, forgetful of her former assumption of indiffer- 
ence. 

" What is there to say ?" Hilvardine replied, evasively. 

" Oh, as to that — ^plenty ! I have never begrudged them 
their materials. But I find my sins take different propor- 
tions at different places ; what is found fault with in one is 
treated almost as a virtue at another. Do you know that it 
becomes just a little bewildering ?" 

Her tone was mocking and cynical. Hilvardine leaned 
forward eagerly. 

" They only say that — that you are separated from your 
husband." 

" Only that !" She dropped the lilac branch, and her eyes 
fastened themselves incredulously upon the girl's bent bead. 
" If they have begun, they will not stop there. Who are the 
people who talk ?" 

" The Heer van Cortlandt was here.yesterday." Hilvar- 
dine spoke hesitatingly. 

" The Heer van Cortlandt !" 

The young wife's voice changed, and she glanced quickly 
from side to side as though the darkness might be hiding 
something from her. In the dusk, the rich white of her com- 
plexion seemed to have changed to pallor. 

" It was the younger brother, the Baron Hugo," Hilvar- 
dine hastened to add, conscious of some throb of emotion. 

Once more Madame van Cortlandt was herself again, and 
her voice full of gay mockery. " Hugo ! Oh, if he has been 
here, there is no fear of my being accepted on false pre- 
tences." She turned and looked at Hilvardine, smiling. 
" How pretty you are ! I never hoped to find any one with 
eyes like yours so close to me. The first thing that I said to 
myself when I saw you just now coming towards me was, 
*She has eyes.' But you have not told me what you were 
saying to yourself as you looked about and nodded your 
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head, just as if you were settling all the affairs of the States- 
General. It was so funny !" 

" I was thinking what I would do in the garden if I were 
you," said Hilvardine, in a tone of apology. 

The other made a step forward, clasped her hands behind 
her back, and yawned. 

" You can do what you like," she said, indolently, " only 
remember that the garden must be pleasant for the dogs. I 
am longing for you to see Tartarin." 

There was something about her so fitful, changeful, and 
unlike the usual responsible women to whom Hilvardine was 
accustomed, that it was no wonder if the girl felt as if a 
will-o'-the-wisp were by her side. She was scarcely swift 
enough to follow the moods which came and went like the 
moonlight from behind clouds — a simile which suggested 
itself, as the moon, at this moment breaking forth, touched 
Quirine's supple little figure with lines of light. She stood 
silently looking at her, conscious of an attraction for which 
their short meeting could not account, though it was proba- 
bly partially due to the sympathy which had been awakened 
by the first hearing of her name — and waiting with amused 
interest some further manifestation of her nature. But if it 
lingered in the next words, her voice had not lost its sleepiness. 

" What brought Hugo here, and when was it ?" 

"I think he went away to-day," said Hilvardine, seeing 
that she waited for an answer. " As to why he came — ^" 

"I can tell you myself. He is going to set some one to 
watch and report how I conduct myself. He has dogged my^ 
steps with his insulting inquiries and catechisms, and now — 
even here ? Who is the spy this time, I wonder ?" 

Her voice, which had let its words drop, one by one, al- 
most with a drawl, at this last sentence rang out keen and 
hard. Her eyes, with a scornful light in them, turned full 
upon the girl. Hilvardine felt the hot color flash into her 
face. She longed to defend herself, and yet could not speak. 
Suddenly Quirine came a step nearer and laid her hand upon 
her arm, pressing it tightly. 

" How do I know ?" she said. " Perhaps it is you — you 
yourself 1" 
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" No, no, no!" cried Hilvardine, imploringly. 

"Are you sure that hei^did not ask you?" 

Under the suspicion Hilvardine recovered her self-posses- 
sion. She flung back her head, and, though the color still 
burned in her cheeks, her voice was steady. 

** He would not have ventured to ask me," she said, proud- 
ly; ''he must have seen from the first how much I disliked 
him." 

Quirine looked at her thoughtfully, but her doubt had ap- 
parently died out. 

" I wonder why you disliked him ?" she said. " Women 
are generally ready enough to be gratified if a man merely 
speaks to them. However, I shall soon discover who is to 
be my watch-dog, and meanwhile it will not trouble me. 
Are you going ? I must see you scramble through the gap, 
and I shall come myself some day, but not to-night. By the 
way, who lives there besides Hilvardine Steen ?" 

"I do not live there," Hilvardine said, hurriedly; "I am 
staying with the Schuylens." 

" The Schuylens ? He is an advocaat^ is he not ?" asked 
the other, carelessly, and without waiting for an answer. 
"Well, I suppose I shall have to leave a card on your 
Madame Schuylen some day, but for the present we will con- 
tent ourselves with the gap. Come through it to-morrow; 
Tartarin will have arrived, and you shall see the dreadful 
yellow with which they proposed to demoralize me." 

She waited and laughed, while Hilvardine pushed her way 
through the clinging bushes, called out a gay " Good-night!" 
and, before the other had time to reply, had vanished into 
the gloom. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

MADAM IMPERATIVE. 

" YoQDg, beautiful, and daring, who would risk 
A throne, the world, the uniyerse, to be 
Beloved in her own waj, and rather whisk 
The stars from out the sky than not be free." 

Btron. 

Whek Hilyardine met her friends with an account of her 
adventure, Jan looked grave, but Rolina was so much excited 
by the news that their neighbor had actually arrived that she 
could not be vexed. She cast up her hands and eyes, it is 
true, at the girPs description of her unceremonious entry 
through the gap in the hedge, and Hilvardine had an in- 
stinctive conviction that it would some day be used against 
her ; but her interest became all-absorbing directly she 
heard of the discovery of the young baroness in the summer- 
house. 

" What an extraordinary woman !" she exclaimed, impa- 
tient to hear more. "Do you really mean to tell me that 
she has come in this unheard-of way, without servants or 
preparation of any kind ?" Her tone was impressive in its 
disapprobation. " One expected a good deal, but never any- 
thing so strange and unbecoming as this ! Hilvardine, tell 
me, what is she like? Does she look as odd as one imagines 
her r 

" I," said the girl, stiffly, " imagined nothing odd." 

Rolina smiled from the heights of a superior experience. 
"You are very unsophisticated, my dear; but I should have 
supposed this alone might have convinced you that all we 
have heard is true. I could not have believed any woman 
would have acted so strangely." 

" Remember, Rolina," said her husband, in uneasy and un- 
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accnstomed protest, " that we have heard little except that 
she is eccentric." 

There was a warning note in his voice ; bat she was too 
much intent upon her quest for evidence to heed it. 

'^ That always means much more," she said, leaning back 
in her chair, and throwing up her round chin. " When peo- 
ple talk of eccentricities, it is because they wish to produce 
an effect of being charitable by not saying all that they in- 
tend us to understand. Of course she is eccentric. Well, 
and what did she look like ?" 

Hilvardine stood with the lamplight falling on her, rest- 
ing one hand on the table, and gazing down upon Bolina 
with hot and angry eyes. 

" She looked charming," she said, curtly. 

" Was she annoyed when she saw you ?" 

" She laughed." A smile crept over the girl's face as she 
remembered Quirine's peal of frank merriment. 

"No doubt she would be anxious to be on good terms 
with us, and probably she promises herself that I shall call 
and apologize.'^ 

Hilvardine's smile broadened. " She spoke of leaving a 
card upon you," she said, with a little malice. 

" She is in a great hurry !" said the other, flushing. 

" And she asked me to go and see her again." 

Something sharp rose to Rolina's tongue, but she re* 
pressed it. 

"If you do go," she said, sitting upright, "do find out 
something more : how she means to live, and what she in- 
tends to do here. It is so strange for such a woman to 
come to an unknown town, and not a gay place, not in the 
least the sort of place which she would find congenial ! Ask 
her what brought her here, and where she means to get her 
hats? I can tell her of an inexpensive dressmaker, if she 
wants one." 

Hilvardine thought of the exquisitely fitting dress, sim- 
pler than, yet as different as possible in cut from, that which 
adorned Madame Schuylen's plump little figure, and took 
refuge in something happily unintelligible. 

Drifting clouds raced up from the sea all that night. 
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driven before a turbulent wind, and when morning came 
flung down rain in lashing torrents. The joung and tender 
foliage, unused to such harsh treatment, hung limp and dis- 
consolate from the boughs, and a gray pall robbed all colors 
of their radiance. The dreariness of the world suggested 
drearier possibilities of gloom, and Hilvardine gladly caught 
at the sounds of arrivals and bustle which made themselves 
heard from the adjoining house, above the wind and driv- 
ing rain; dogs barked, and hammering went merrily on. 
Rolina, with Marins in possession of the field, was still un- 
tiring in her speculations as to the origin of these cheerful 
noises, and Hilvardine perceived that she was forgiven for 
the sake of what she chose to relate. In the course of the 
afternoon, when the rain had slightly lessened, a man ar-. 
rived, bringing cards for Madame Schuylen, and a pencil 
note for Hilvardine, "Come and see me." Rolina grew a 
little red at her prerogative being thus snatched from her 
hands; but she said that probably the extraordinary and 
Bohemian life the baroness had led had left her ignorant 
of the laws of etiquette, and that if she did nothing worse, 
this might be overlooked. At any rate, she should return 
the visit. Before Hilvardine had made up her mind when 
to go, a second note followed on the heels of the first, " Why 
are you so long? Come at once. Tartarin wishes to see 
you.'' 

" Upon my word, she is imperative !" exclaimed Rolina, 
peeping over her shoulder ; " but you had better humor her, 
though I cannot imagine who this Tartarin can be ! If he 
should turn out any one disreputable, mind you come away 
at once. And when you go over the house, be sure that 
you find out what she is doing with that upstairs window, 
and whether she is going to have a houseful of people, 
and " — ^impressively — " what kind of people. I feel as if, to 
a certain extent, she was in our charge, and that we ought 
to know these things. Tartarin strikes me as very familiar 
and suspicious." 

In fact, Rolina was burning with curiosity, and Hilvardine 
inwardly resolved only to gratify it by the barest outlines. 
As she realized the false position in which she had been 
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placed, she grew more indignant with the young baron who 
was responsible for its awkwardness, and she cast many 
unflattering reflections in his direction as she ran upstairs, 
put on a hat and jacket, and made her way to the next 
house. 

The gap was not for weather such as this, and she walked 
demurely along the road to the front door, where she was 
greeted by the loud barking of dogs. Standing in the hall, 
in the heart of a heaped confusion of boxes and packages, 
was Madame van Cortlandt. The instant she saw Hilvardine 
she darted forward with the eagerness of a child. 

How long you have been!" she said, reproachfully. 

Didn't you get my first note? I expected you all the 
morning, and so did Tartarin, which is of more consequence. 
He is not accustomed to being disappointed. He doesn't 
bear it very well." 

"Who is he?" said Hilvardine, drawing back slightly. 

The young baroness laid her hands upon her shoulders 
and gazed into her eyes, rippling l&ughter in her own. 

" Tartarin !" she called, " Tartarin, treasure ! Bonbon, Fi- 
fine !" 

The barking, which had been persistent, changed into 
yelps of excitement. 

'* Now listen !" with animation. " They are shut up, but 
Bonbon, who has the intellect, will get them out. There !" 

Three dogs — a poodle, a spaniel, and a pug — came rushing 
at this moment down the stairs. The poodle and spaniel 
flung themselves upon their mistress ; the pug, with an air 
of reservation, approached more slowly, and without loss of 
dignity. 

"Hasn't he exactly the right figure?" demanded Quirine, 
admiringly. " M. d'Aveyron, who gave him to me, named 
him. I shall always maintain it was an inspiration." She 
caught Hilvardine's uncomprehending glance, and cried sud- 
denly, "Do you mean that you don't know Tartarin, the 
real Tartarin ? Ob, how fortunate that I should have come 
toDordt! You must read it this very moment. Lisa!" 
She blew a silver whistle, and, a little German woman ap- 
pearing, poured out a rapid order. " Lisa, I wish for a book 
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about Tartarin and Tarascon, by Alphonse Daudet. It is 
in one of the boxes." 

'^ But I can wait/' urged the girl, uneasy at this impetu- 
ous order. 

"Why?" Madame van Cortlandt opened her eyes and 
looked at her interrogatingly. " No one ought to wait who 
is so terribly behindhand," she announced, putting her hand 
through Hilvardine's arm, and drawing her upstairs. " Be- 
sides, you need not fear ; Lisa is a fairy, she will go straight 
to the spot and bring it to us. What is the good of having 
servants if you are obliged to think for yourself and fuss? 
No, I pay them well, but I must be served well by them. 
Don't you agree with me?" 

Her whimsical declaration made Hilvardine smile. 

" I don't know whether I agree with you or not. You 
and I are two different persons," she said, frankly. " When 
there is anything we want done, we generally do it our- 
selves." 

Quirine looked at her meditatively. "Who are we? 
Where do you live ?" she demanded. Then, with a sudden 
change, '^ You shall tell me all that presently. Now come 
and see what a yellow I have been delivered from. It makes 
me shudder to think of it." 

In a room where was the window which had roused Ro- 
lina's curiosity, rolls of paper were strewn on the floor. 
Madame van Cortlandt pushed one with her foot. 

" There I" she cried, with a shudder. " Did you ever see 
such an evil color ?" 

Hilvardine laughed. 

" Oh, much worse, often !'* 

"How can you say such a thing? It is inconceivable. 
Where on earth do you live ?" 

From any other the direct questioning might have given 
Hilvardine offence, but this was so like the eager curiosity 
of a child that it was impossible to feel resentment. "I 
live at Utrecht, with your aunt," she said, still smiling. 

"With my aunt? With Madame Marken? What do 
you mean?" 

" Madame Marken is my stepmother." 
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Qairine stared blankly at her, and then broke into a 
laugh. 

" I had forgotten !" she exclaimed. " How you must hate 
her ! I remember Tante Annemie when I was a child, and 
when they talked of her sharp tongue I believed it really 
was a nail, and wondered whether she. did not find it un- 
comfortable. She has written no end of letters," she added, 
derisively. 

" Did you read them ?" Hilvardine recollected Madame 
Steen's forebodings. 

" Sometimes — the beginning and the end. Where is the 
use of people giving an opinion as to matters about which 
they know nothing at all? Fifine, my child, I cannot allow 
you to tear the wrong paper, you are dreadfully wanting in 
judgment. Ah, here is Tartarin, and how happy you are to 
be going to make his incomparable acquaintance !" She had 
poised herself on the edge of a table, and swung her foot 
lightly backwards and forwards. " Take him with you for 
your own. Oh, you needn't mind ; if he is not to be found 
in Dordt, Giuseppe shall telegraph for a copy, so that I shall 
not be without him. So Tante Annemie is really your step- 
mother?" she questioned, leaning back with one hand rest- 
ing on the table, her alert little face turned towards the 
girl. "It is rather amusing to discover an unexpected 
cousin, and just as well, on the whole, that I did not at first 
know who you were, for relations are my horror. Now, 
tell me, what shall we do ? What does one do here ?" 

" There is plenty to do in arranging things," observed the 
other, looking round at the confusion. 

" Oh no, I have explained it to Giuseppe ; he and the 
dogs arrived this morning, and he understands everything. 
He is invaluable. Let us go out. I am tired of the house." 

Hilvardine went to the window. " It is still raining." 

"Well, what does that matter? We are neither of us 
decrepit or rheumatic to be afraid of the rain. Besides, life 
would be odious if one suffered one's self to be dependent 
upon weather or people," she said, with the air of some one 
announcing an indisputable fact. The girl looked at her in 
wonder. 
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^' How young yon are !" she exclaimed, involontarily. 

" Of course. When I am no longer young — ^bah ! — ^" her 
face changed, she jumped off the table, went to the window 
and drummed upon the glass with her slender finger-tips. 
Every movement carried with it the airy lightness of a bird, 
and Hilvardine could not turn her eyes away. She stood 
silent for two or three minutes, then turned quickly, and 
opened a door of communication which led into a small and 
charmingly furnished room. The walls were hung with the 
most delicate pink draperies, the chairs and tables were 
white, and the whole had a delightful effect of dainty gay- 
ety. She clapped her hands at Hilvardine's exclamation. 
« Do you like it ? Do you think it pretty ?" 

" It is the most lovely room I ever saw, but — ^" 

"But what?" 

" How can you live in it ? It is too delicate.'* 

Quirine frowned. "That is your absurd Dutch fancy. 
You must have everything dark and useful and ugly, while 
I like lightness and prettiness. I choose my rooms to speak 
pleasantly to me, for some rooms are simply ill-tempered 
and horrid. Don't you understand ?" She stood looking at 
her, and still frowning. " I hope you do. I hope you are 
not one of those persons to whom one has to explain, and 
say everything twice over, because I would so much rather 
like you, and I can't like you if you are fatiguing." 

Hilvardine, amused at her pettishness, made haste to 
declare that she understood. "It is not so difficult," she 
remarked ; " only it appears to me that you have a great 
many fancies." 

" And why not ?" retorted Madame van Cortlandt, grave- 
ly. " Life without fancies would be as dull as your drab- 
colored rooms. I couldn't endure it. I hate dulness, and 
dull people and dark things. Why should one not be sunny 
and cheerful ?" 

Hilvardine shook her head. Her experience of life re- 
belled against this optimistic view. But Quirine, resting 
her chin in one hand, and supporting her elbow with the 
other, went on undauntedly with her theories. 

" It is only because they worry themselves unnecessarily. 
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and make up their minds to be miserable, that people get 
those lines in their faces, and look old before their time. 
You have a line or two coming already, and that is quite 
absurd. I shall smooth them out, and teach you to see 
things as I do." 

" I am going home the day after to-morrow. There will 
be no time." 

" Oh, that is simply absurd," said Quirine, with a joyous 
little laugh. " Do you suppose that I shall let you go ? You 
will come here. I could not stand Madame Schuylen, for 
any woman who has a baby called Marius must be unendur- 
able, and I had quite settled to take you away from her. 
, You would rather stay with me than go back to Madame 
Marken, wouldn't you 1" 

In her tone, light as it was, there was a certain dominating 
ring which jarred, ever so lightly. Hilvardine looked at her 
hesitatingly. 

'^ I should like to stay," she said, at last. 

" And I like to have you. That is enough." 

"It is?" questioned the girl, still looking at her. She 
added, with apparent irrelevance, " I wonder what Johanna 
would say to your doctrines?" 

" Who is Johanna ? You shall tell me about everybody, 
for I am just in the mood to listen to-day, and I don't know 
how long the mood may last. We will go out ; here is the 
sun trying to shine; I will be ready in a moment, and 
meanwhile " — puiAing her into a deep chair — " sit there and 
read * Tartarin.' By the way, Giuseppe may as well fetch 
your things." 

"My things?" 

" Your boxes — your clothes." 

"Oh!" cried Hilvardine, "you don't suppose I could 
leave them so unceremoniously !" 

"Why not?" demanded Quirine, coolly. ** However, as 
you like. Come, Bonbon," to the white poodle ; "if you are 
good, you shall carry my umbrella." 

She was gone, and Hilvardine drew a long breath, feeling 
as if she had been swept off her feet by this small, deter- 
mined person. She smiled with a faint recognition that 
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those who best knew her would have found difficulty in 
realizing her own self-willed personality in this new atti- 
tude ; but she was not sufficiently learned in the workings 
of human nature to be aware that a strong will not infre- 
quently yields to a strange influence with something of the 
sense of relief which belongs to cessation of struggle. 
Madame van Cortlandt was unlike any other with whom 
Hilvardine had as yet been brought into contact. She 
found a charm in this fresh unlikeness, in her amusing un- 
conventionality, in the freedom which seemed to character- 
ize her, in the childishness which might have irritated 
others. There was an easy uncertainty as to what she 
might next say or do, so different from the grooves of life 
against the bondage of which the giii rebelled that it had 
at once taken her imagination captive, and she was ready to 
vow that if Quirine were governed by impulses, these im- 
pulses could not be anything but generous. Somehow, 
moreover, as, letting the volume which had been forced 
upon her drop in her lap, she glanced round the dainty and 
delicately toned room, the desolateness of its owner's posi- 
tion appealed to Hilvardine's own generosity — ^the desolate- 
ness and the youth. She was so small, so young, to have 
had her life thus marred! At the time when the first 
separation took place she must have been so young as 
scarcely to have been responsible. Her husband harsh, no 
friend to counsel her — Hilvardine remembered certain tragic 
passages in her own past, and owned that it might have 
gone ill with her if no friend, no Tante Johanna, had been 
at hand. She determined that Madame van Cortlandt, 
in her turn, should be helped, and to help, with Hilvardine, 
meant to take her side uncompromisingly. "The Heer 
Hugo shall find he has two women against him when he 
comes again," she reflected, with a triumph as assured as 
though the cause were won. 

The rain was over — a radiant freshness had followed it, 
and the red roofs shone out like flowers. The two girls, 
with the dogs at their heels, went gayly on, by ways of 
which neither of them knew anything, through green 
alleys where the young leaves, recovering the cheerful 
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hopefulness which the storm had cruelly shaken, flung off 
the too heavy moisture, and turned sparkling faces grate- 
fully upwards towards the sun — across little bridges, past 
wood-piles, and at last into a cluster of great windmills, 
mighty masses of solid brickwork, topped by long revolv- 
ing arms, the oldest of which was thatched on the roof 
and down its sides, and carried its date, 1680, proudly on 
its front. Quirine, who had been walking quickly, sud- 
denly sat down on a heap of freshly sawn planks, and they 
looked at the hurrying river, and the boats sailing up and 
down. 

"What made you come to Dordt?" Hilvardine asked,, 
presently. 

" It must have been because I am so tired of other 
places," Quirine said, gazing at her reflectively. " I wanted 
to try something quite different. And I passed it once on 
a steamer, and liked its look. There was an odd little dog 
running about on the landing-place which I liked, too. I 
always meant to come some day and know that dog." 
But you will get tired of it by and by." 
Of course I shall," Madame van Cortlandt said, with a 
brilliant smile at the simplicity of the remark. " One can't 
make arrangements for by and by; that must take care of 
itself. Besides, you know, don't you, what is going to hap- 
pen ?" 

Hilvardine felt herself coloring. "I know somethings" 
she said. 

" From my dear brother-in-law, Hugo," observed Quirine, 
turning away her eyes, and tickling the pug's ears with a 
piece of grass, as he twisted himself into a half circle, all 
the rolls of fat about his neck defining themselves, and 
gazed at her with great expressionless eyes. She went on, 
"There will come a moment when, hey, presto! my fine 
clothes and pretty things will drop away, and I shall be 
turned into myself again. Myself. I wonder what that 
feels like? You who, I suppose, have been yourself all 
your life, can't conceive how odd it is to go masquerading 
about the world as I have been doing." She stopped sud- 
denly, and said, with a sudden change to a carefully care- 
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less tone, *^ I suppose you are wondering how it all came 
about ?" 

"You need not tell me," Hilvardine said, quickly. "How- 
ever it was, I am sure you were not the one to blame." 

" No ?" said the other, with an oddly interrogative laugh. 
Then she began in a more deliberate fashion : " I was very 
young, and everything at Boekenrode was most dreadfully 
stiff and dreary. The Heer van Cortlandt used to be a 
great deal shut up, and as he considered that I required 
looking after and watching, an old Tante Anna was in- 
stalled there, the widow of some Jonker van Cortlandt. 
She lectured — oh, how she lectured 1" said Quirine, turning 
a rueful face upon her companion, and lifting her eyelids. 
'* From morning till night I had to hear about those hateful 
old Van Cortlandts, and the things my husband disliked, 
which he did not choose to acquaint me with himself. At 
first I had not found him so distasteful, but I grew to de- 
test him. Everything I did was wrong. And it made me 
so mad at last that I felt as if I wanted to do something 
really bad, something that he might be shocked about. 
Perhaps you can't understand?" she asked, suddenly. 

" Yes, I can. Go on !" cried Hilvardine. 

" I dare say I wtis imprudent," remarked the young wife, 
with a little hurry in her voice ; " but my friends had been 
very nice to me in Paris when I was poor ; why should I 
give them up now that I was rich? Besides, I was angry, 
and I wanted to make them angry. But she had no right 
to say what she did." 

Her eyes darkened into gloom, the delicate lines of her 
face seemed to grow rigid and unyielding. 

^ What ?" asked the girl, breathlessly. 

" That I was a disgrace to them, and that her nephew had 
resolved to send me away. For the sending I cared noth- 
ing, but I was not going to be placed in that position. I 
told him what I thought of him. I told him that he had 
behaved like a coward. I provoked him as much as I 
could, and then — I was so glad ! — he struck me." 

" Quirine !" 

"Yes," she hurriedly persisted, "he struck me. Do you 
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suppose I do not know whether I was struck or not? I tell 
you I had the bruise on my shoulder, and I showed it to the 
judge." 

"And what did your husband say for himself?" demand- 
ed Hilvardine, in a low tone weighted with indignant re- 
sentment. 

" He had nothing to say." She was stooping to smooth 
Tartarin's soft wrinkles. "Nothing. The judge invited 
him to make a statement, and he only said, ^You have 
heard Madame van Cortlandt's testimony.' Not another 
word." 

" I am glad he had the grace not to pretend," said the 
girl, hotly. " Oh, to strike a woman !" 

Quirine glanced at her with a shadow of embarrassment 
on her face. 

" I did not mind that so much as Tante Anna's provok- 
ing ways," she admitted, hastily. " Perhaps he did not 
quite know what he was doing." 

" Then he would have said so," interrupted the girl. 

" It was what had gone before which made me so angry, 
and it was so fortunate to have such a means of defence 
placed in my hands I Don't you see ?" 

^* No," Hilvardine returned, opening her eyes. 

" Why, of course," exclaimed Quirine, impatiently, " of 
course, after that they could make no accusations against 
me, as they had threatened. I went to the judge myself 
and demanded a separation." 

" And your husband?" 

"What could he say? He was obliged to accompany 
me, and there was the bruise. The judge asked me if I was 
resolved. I think he was a good little man and was sorry, 
but there was nothing for it." 

She spoke in a matter-of-fact tone, but she looked such a 
child as she sat lightly perched on the yellow wood-pile, 
against which her dark-red dress took a more vivid color, 
that Hilvardine felt a thrill of pity that was almost pain. 
Quirine did not give her time to speak ; she went on, hur- 
riedly, 

^* You must know that although the family were all ex- 
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tremely desirous to get rid of me, their pride is sorely af- 
fronted by the means I took to oblige them, and they are 
ready to do anything to induce me to say it was an error. 
For this purpose my dear brother Hugo is moving heaven 
and earth. And he really is vain enough to imagine that if 
I gave him an interview he might succeed in persuading 



me." 



"And you will not?" 

Quirine looked at her, smiled, and sprang lightly to her 
feet. 

" Why should I do what is disagreeable to myself, be- 
cause a person I dislike desires it? Tartarin, my angel, you 
curve your tail into a note of interrogation, to show how 
politely you agree with me. Now we will go to the land- 
ing-place and look for the little dog I once saw there, and if 
we find him, you will cease to be an angel and become di- 
abolically jealous." As she went along, humming a little 
French song, she broke off to say to Hilvardine, " I am so 
glad that you are not tiresome ! Generally, when they hear 
my story, people begin to give advice. I don't ask them 
for it, but they find it quite irresistible, and it is very 
fatiguing." 

" Perhaps I ought to do the same," Hilvardine suggested, 
smiling. 

" Perhaps. But you don't. I believe we shall be able to 
amuse ourselves, after all. In a few days my carriage will 
be here ; and if we are dull, there are plenty of people who 
will like to come and stay with us." 

" You talk as if I were going to stay with you forever." 

"Not forever," said Quirine, adroitly balancing herself 
upon a plank. " In October things come to an end, and my 
money with them. That is by and by. Till October you 
would not have the heart to go away, leaving me undefend- 
ed against Hugo f 

" It doesn't seem that you require much defence, as you 
decline to see him?" 

Madame van Cortlandt's face lost its smiles. 

" You don't know," she said, abruptly. 
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CHAPTER via 

FOR THE DEFENCE. 

" Her, without her leave^ 
Shall no one see." 

Browning. 

It was some time before Hilvardine ceased to feel aston- 
ishment at finding herself established as Madame van Cort- 
landt's guest. The town councillor gave a grudging con- 
sent, and Madame Steen's letter showed that she was rather 
pleased than otherwise. Rolina's feelings were mixed ; she 
was jealous of Hilvardine, yet not insensible to the distinc- 
tion of being on apparently friendly terms with the new- 
comer, who kept Dordrecht on the acutest edge of expec- 
tation with her dresses, her riches, and her history, each 
exaggerated out of all proportions. That they should be 
exaggerated was necessary, for, so far, the young baroness 
only amazed her neighbors by anticipation. She dressed 
simply, though it may be admitted that her very simplicity 
was costly. She had one carriage, and but one guest — Hil- 
vardine. But then every one repeated " so far " with em- 
phasis, and waited for amazement by and by. 

Hilvardine had never been so happy. Suddenly her life 
had turned into another road ; tasfts, hitherto undeveloped, 
leaped into blossom ; she enjoyed the prettinesses, the 
luxuries, of her new position, and her heart had from the 
first meeting — perhaps before — gone out to Madame van 
Cortlandt. There must, indeed, have been something 
curiously attractive in this freakish creature, for what be- 
gan with sympathy soon took the tenacity of love, and 
much of its unreasoning faith. Her lavish generosity could 
not do enough for Hilvardine ; she would have her share all 
her good things ; arrayed her in her own hats ; sent for a 
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dressmaker from Bmssels ; and delighted in setting off her 
beauty. Certainly it was done with a distinct wilful in- 
sistence ; yet there was so much frank good-will, such lov- 
able zeal, about it that it would have required a narrow 
nature to take offence, and Hilvardine felt that the larger 
gift of friendship reduced these lesser manifestations to 
comparative nothingness. 

Quirine herself showed no signs of weariness with her 
life; the two companions drove, made long excursions, 
dined under the trees outside some little inn, or explored 
the nearer villages by the help of the steamers which con- 
stantly stop at Dordt. Sometimes they took a boat and 
went up and down the different havens, where the tall moor- 
ing-posts give picturesque remembrance of Venice, and 
paused between the great, unwieldy, gayly painted barges, 
sea-worn and battered, which lie, their voyages all over, 
huddled together in a peaceful comer of the Wolwevers- 
haven — to watch the setting sun turn the sky to gold and 
amber behind the fine tower of the old church. Sometimes, 
again, it pleased Madame van Cortlandt to step on board 
one of these old sea monsters, with its brown hide, its 
splashes of emerald gi*een, its shining flashes of copper, its 
flower-pots stuck here and there. The children would come 
flocking to see the visitors; the father would emerge from 
among the aardwppden^ which he was stowing away into 
the most limited space ; the mother shyly led the way down 
the steep steps into the stuffy, tiny , cabin, supematurally 
neat and clean. There they would sit and chat, hearing 
rough stories of storms and winter life, while the green 
water lapped peacefully found them, and the children sat 
staring. And Hilvardine never lost her wonder at the new 
charms which her companion displayed, and the quick 
sympathy which at once put her in touch with lives so re- 
mote from her own. 

Nothing could have been more innocent, more idyllic, 
than this life ; nothing farther removed from that which the 
good people of Dordt had prognosticated for the new ar- 

* Potatoes. 
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rival; yet, if Madame van Cortlandt had fulfilled these 
prognostications to the letter, it is doubtful whether she 
would have been so unpopular as she was now. Nor was 
the reason hard to discover. If she had a charm for the 
dwellers in barges, for little children, or for any one she 
loved, she was absolutely indifferent as to others. Appar- 
ently, she cared not in the le^st for popularity, and if per- 
sons bored her, let them know it. Now, many people in the 
world about us — ^not impossibly we ourselves — are bores, so 
that here at once was a strong inimical contingent. Besides, 
as Hilvardine discovered in the first interview between 
Rolina and her new friend, Madame van Cortlandt had a 
weapon in her possession which she used without hesitation 
— a power of holding any one at arm's-length. There was 
nothing which could be definitely complained of in this 
treatment ; it belonged to some scarcely perceptible look or 
tone, but there it was, and the people who experienced it 
and writhed, arrayed themselves against Madame van Cort- 
landt, and were ready to swear that the very worst stories 
about her were not half so bad as those which remained un- 
told. 

And Hilvardine could not persuade her of the danger of 
thus making enemies. 

" Do you suppose," she cried, with poignant scorn, " that 
their feelings towards me can ever be of the smallest impor- 
tance ? ^f I wanted them to like me, I could make them, as 
I have made you^ in spite of Hugo's undermining. I wanted 
you, and I have got you. But that Bolina of yours — ^let her 
go! She is a stuffed pin-cushion, she can't dress, her very 
umbrella fits badly ; she is as dull as — as Fifine, only don't 
let Fifine hear us, because I am always impressing upon her 
that she has intellect, if only she would use it. If Madame 
Schuylen were a nice, roundabout little woman, such as she 
ought to be, filled with good nature, she might be as dull as 
she is — she might even be the mother of a Marius — and I 
shouldn't detest her. But she is dull and sharp, a combi- 
nation I can't be civil to ; no, not even if she should happen 
to be the watch-dog engaged by Hugo." 

She glanced carelessly at Hilvardine, and when the girl 
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reddened, laughed with some malice. ^'No, no Bolina, 
thank yoa, but do you know ? I am half disposed to like 
that great Jan. What do you say ? Shall I take Mynheer 
Schuylen for my confidential adviser ?'* 

Twenty times had Hilvardine wished she had never seen 
the Heer van Cortlandt. Now she wished it again. 

" Jan is your — ^your husband's lawyer,*' she stammered. 

" And the husband of Rolina. Poor Quirine !" heaving a 
mock sigh. ^^ Still, I like Jan. You might say a little more 
in his favor. And do fling a thought on my position. 
Some one here has certainly been told off to keep his eyes 
on me." 

Hilvardine, with her half -knowledge, felt both guilt and 
a quickening of indignant sympathy. 

" What does it matter ?" she cried. " No one can find 
fault with your life." 

"No, I am very good," Quirine agreed, with her eyes 
laughing. " Unfortunately, I don't always remain on these 
heights. Then will come the time for Dordt, and your 
Bolina, and the watch-dog." 

Teasing Hilvardine in this fashion, she could at times 
make her miserably uncomfortable; but there were days when 
she appeared unconscious that any Van Cortlandts existed — 
when she seemed content with her dogs, her friend, and her 
pretty house, and when her only naughtiness consisted in the 
cool indifference with which she ignored her neighbors. 

Such a state of things could not long continue in this 
world of cross purposes, and one day there came a break. 

Hilvardine had been out alone. Madame van Cortlandt's 
gardener's family lived in the Vest, and one of its number 
was a sick 6hild, to whom Quirine was in the habit of sending 
all manner of wonderful surprises — feasts of fruit, mechani- 
cal toys, everything which a lavish generosity could suggest. 
This morning something kept her at home, and Hilvardine 
went by herself ; for the Vest was not far from the house, 
she had but to cross the bridge, dominated on the right by 
the great windmills, and another minute took her to her 
destination. She stayed there a little while, although she 
was not such a lover of children as Quirine, in order to ex- 
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plain the toy, which had come post-haste from Paris ; and as 
she went back she lingered on the bridge, looking at the 
mills, at the fresh green of the trees, with their reflections 
in the clear water, and at a tangle of pink roses, persuasively 
poshing themselves over a sharp angle of gray wall. Going 
on at last, she found Giuseppe waiting for her at the open 
door. 

''The baroness l9egs mademoiselle to go to her in her own 
room," said the man, respectfully. 

Hilvardine ran upstairs. Quirine stood erect in the middle 
of the room, in an attitude of angry impatience, her head 
flung back, and her mouth clenched in set, hard lines. She 
did not change her position as the girl came in, but let her 
eyes fall upon her gloomily. Her voice, when she spoke, had 
• a new ring in it. 

" Will you do what I ask you ?" she demanded. 

'' Anything," said Hilvardine. In spite of herself, she had 
stopped on the threshold, held there perhaps by Madame 
van Cortlandt's eyes. Their expression did not change, 
but she spoke now hastily : 

" That man is here — here in my house ! Go to him, and 
say that I decline, absolutely decline, now or at any time, to 
see him." 

« That is all ?" 

"All." 

Hilvardine would have liked to question, but Quirine's 
will held her own in check, and she only nodded and turned 
away in blind obedience. A tall figure was standing in 
the sdloriy its back to the door; as, on hearing the rustle 
of her dress, it turned round, the girl, who expected to have 
seen Quirine's husband, started at sight of his brother. 
Hugo, waiting for Quirine, was equally amazed. For a mo- 
ment they looked blankly at each other ; then Hilvardine 
recovered herself. 

" Excuse me. I did not know who was here." 

" And I as little," he said, slowly. " I have been waiting 
for some time to see Madame van Cortland t, and when I heard 
your step, imagined she had come at last ; but I see I have 
the honor of speaking to Mademoiselle Steen." 
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His tone was charged with a scarcely restrained impa- 
tience; it was evident that the honor of speaking to Mad- 
emoiselle Steen was the last thing he desired at that 
moment. She, for her part, felt that it was left with her 
to rout the enemy. Her eyes darkened, her lips curved, 
breath came rapidly. 

^^ I have brought a message," she said, still standing. 

He shook his head. * 

"Pardon me,yrewZe, my business is with Madame van 
Cortlandt personally, and no message can take the place of 
an interview." 

His pertinacity provoked her. She said, shortly, 

" Nevertheless, mynheer, I fear you must put up with me, 
for Madame van Cortlandt declines to meet you." 

There was a pause. Then he asked, in an undisturbed* 
voice, " Was that the only message she charged you with ?" 

" Yes," returned Hilvardine. It provoked her to see him 
standing there unmoved, and she added with emphasis, 
" Her words were, * Tell him that I decline, absolutely de- 
cline, either now or at any future time, to see him.' " 

For the first time his eyes, which had been resting upon 
her with a careless and unspeculative gaze, took an expression 
which was not so devoid of interest. His next inquiry sur- 
prised her. 

" May I ask," he said, ** what induced Madame van Cort- 
landt to engage you to deliver this message ?" 

She looked a little discomposed. 

" Because I am her friend," she said, " probably." 

He glanced down at her with a smile in which, she fancied, 
lurked incredulity. 

"Tour friendship can hardly be of long standing, if I re- 
member rightly?" 

" It dates from the time I saw you," retorted Hilvardine, 
coloring. She hoped he would draw the inference which 
she had carefully presented in the words. 

At this moment Fifine, the spaniel, pushed open the door, 
and, advancing to the middle of the room, stared gravely at 
Hugo, as if his presence were a problem. Hilvardine, on her 
part, was wishing that the enemy were not so big; there 
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was an inevitable loss of dignity in being forced to look up 
at him. She frowned a little, noticing, almost against her 
will, that his features, if largely cut, were strong and firm, 
that his eyes were blue, and that his mouth closed with 
decision. 

The silence was broken by his saying, 

^'I am sorry that I cannot accept that message. It is 
really necessary that I should see your friend " — there was a 
slight emphasis on the word which the girl detected and re- 
sented — "myself. I have come to Dordt for that purpose." 

"I am sorry also," said Hilvardine, coolly, " for I can assure 
you that your journey will be useless. Madame van Cort- 
landt objects to meet you. She will not change her mind." 

" Let us try," he returned, with a movement towards the 
bell. 

" What are you doing?" she demanded, hastily. 

'* I am going to send a message to Madame van Cortlandt, 
which, with your sympathies so completely on the other side, 
I can't expect you to take for me." 

" Be good enough to tell me what it is." 

" Merely what I have already said, that it is of importance 
that I should see her. Of great importance. Pray repeat my 
words." 

He had again forgotten her in a freshly recurring con- 
viction of the necessity of his errand. Hilvardine went out 
of the room with the dignity of a young Juno ; but the in- 
stant the door closed she flew to Madame van Cortlandt, 
who was standing immovable just where she had left her. 

" He wants to see you. He insisted upon my coming to 
tell you, and I believe the odious man is capable of remain- 
ing there for a week rather than not carry out his purpose." 

Madame van Cortlandt did not move ; the hard look on 
her young face grew more insistent, and yet, unseen by Hil- 
vardine, she was trembling from head to foot. 

"I was to say that it is of great importance that you 
should speak to him. Oh, Quirine, he is hateful !" 

The other spoke at last, slowly. 

" Go back," she said — " go back and tell him that nothing 
he can say or do will induce me to see him. He has forced 
6 
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his way into my hoase, bat I imagine he will scarcely re- 
qnire me to give directions to compel him to leave it. I 
have nothing more to say." 

Hilvardine shrank back a little, though she kept her eyes 
fixed on her friend, and her face flashed. 

"I can't quite repeat — ^that!" she faltered, pleadingly. 
Madame van Cortlandt changed neither her look nor her 
tone. 

« Exactly that." 

" But it is impossible." 

" Then I will send Giuseppe." 

" A servant ! Oh no,^' cried the girl in terror, ** that 
will be still more insulting! But mayn't I just say that 
you are resolved not to see him? You need not be afraid. 
I shall not make it too pleasant for him." 

" I wish him to hear every word that I have said, every 
word." Her voice had grown a little sharper, as she steadied 
herself with a hand on the back of a chair. ^^ Can I depend 
on you, or shall I send Giuseppe?" 

Hilvardine had never before heard this imperative tone 
addressed to herself, and at another time it might have hurt ; 
but at this moment she was too much occupied with the at- 
tempt to spare Madame van Cortlandt's feelings to suffer 
from the wounding of her own. She turned slowly. 

"I will do it ;" then with a half -laugh, " I wish it wasn't 
necessary to say so much." 

No answer came, though she hoped for a relenting word. 
She went unwillingly back to the room where she had left 
Hugo. He was standing with his back to the door, turning 
over the pages of a book, Fifine at his feet, gazing at him 
with a fervor which spoke of welcome to a new masculine 
element in the house. In the midst of all the pretty woman- 
ish trifles which gave the room its air of delicate daintiness, 
the big man seemed out of place and too large. Yet the 
masterful strength of his attitude, the firm and powerful 
build of his figure, the massive lines of his head, struck the 
reluctant observer with involuntary admiration. He im- 
pressed her at the time when she was chiefly desirous to own 
no superiority, and to keep herself on the vantage-ground. 
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It was a distinct loss to feel herself irresistibly forced into 
even a momentary respect, and her tone in answer to the 
** Well ?" with which he greeted her was, in spite of herself, 
apologetic. 

" She will not consent, mynheer." 

" Is that all ? Have you no other message ?" As she 
hesitated, he looked at her and smiled. ^' You had better 
tell me," he added, as encouragingly as he would have spoken 
to a child. 

"It only comes to that," she said, quickly. 

"Still, there is more. Have no scruples, /rewfe." 

"Why do you provoke her?" cried the girl, irrelevantly, 
snatching at whatever weapon she could find at hand. " If 
you must know, she said, ^ He has forced himself into my 
house against my will, but I imagine he will scarcely oblige 
me to give directions to compel him to leave it.* " 

There was a pause. When Hilvardine ventured to glance 
at her companion he was still smiling. She looked away 
quickly. 

" For once," he said, " we appear to be of the same mind 
— ^that is not a pleasant message to be required to deliver. 
However, you need not fear ; I shall not create a stir by af- 
fording Madame van Cortlandt an opportunity of carrying 
out her threat, although, to tell you the truth, I do not find 
it very alarming. But you asked me a question — why pro- 
voke her ? Well, now, in all good faith, can you say there 
is anything offensive when matters of importance require to 
be arranged, in seeking to talk them over with one of those 
most nearly concerned?" 

" When that one is a woman, a defenceless woman, and 
objects to the talking — yes !" said the girl, boldly. 

He appeared to consider. 

" Why," he said at last, " you speak as if I had come at 
the head of a troop! Defenceless! It seems to me as if I 
were the one entitled to ask for protection." 

" If you have no more to say, I will go." 

" But I have a great deal more to say." His face suddenly 
lost its smile and grew stem. " Since you are here, and since 
you are, apparently, on confidential terms with Madame van 
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Cortlandt, may I ask whether yon in the least understand her 
present position?" 

'^ Fully," she returned, giving all the strength she could 
to the word, 

" Pardon me. Your knowledge comes from herself only ?" 

^^And from you," added Hilvardine, with sudden and 
suspicious sweetness. As he glanced questioningly at her, 
she added, '^ All that yoa said gave me the greatest interest 
in her." 

He was disconcerted, and he showed it, but he went 
steadily on, disdaining fencing. "If,/rewZe, you are indeed 
her friend, let me urge you to use what interest you possess 
in preventing her from acting as she seems resolved to act 
at present. I suppose you know that at the end of five 
years — that is, in October next — Madame van Cortlandt and 
my brother must appear before the judge of the Begtbank, 
and either confirm or withdraw the motion for separation. 
The accusation, the shameful accusation, which she brings 
against her husband is that he was guilty of cruelty. She 
says," he added, in a low tone, which marked the restraint he 
put upon himself, " that he struck her. You have heard this?" 

"I have heard the facts from Madame van Cortlandt," 
answered the girl, markedly. 

He looked at her, sudden fire lighting his blue eyes. 

^'If Madame van Cortlandt said that my brother inten- 
tionally struck her, it is nothing more or less than a false- 
hood, a deliberate falsehood." 

She tried to be indifferent to his anger. " I will not listen 
to you 1" she cried. " I have every reason to believe Ma- 
dame van Cortlandt implicitly." 

" Because, like other women, you are led by your affec- 
tions, your prejudices. Not one of you can weigh justice 
against a fancy," he said, determinedly. " If you knew my 
brother, you would be aware that her statement is simply 
impossible." 

" And what of yourself ?" demanded Hilvardine, provoked 
at the charge. "Do you never conceive that your judg- 
ment, too, might be influenced by your affections? You 
are on your brother's side, you look at everything through 
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bis eyes, and to shield him you array yourself against one 
poor woman — " 

" Who has grossly outraged our name," he interrupted. 

" Oh, your name, your name !" she exclaimed, scathingly. 
** Sooner than that any shadow of disgrace shall fall on your 
name, poor Quirine is to be sacrificed ! That is man's jus- 
tice, indeed ! For my part, I prefer woman's." 

She saw with delight that she had at last succeeded in ex- 
asperating him. He stood, frowning heavily, and making 
no response to Fifine's timorous advances. 

"Do you mean to say that you believe this abominable 
statement ?" 

He could not have said why he was anxious to have her 
opinion, or why it struck him with angry pain to hear her 
answer, 

" I believe it — as the judge believed it." 

" That," he said eagerly, "was simply because my brother 
was too proud to defend himself. If only I had been in the 
Netherlands, I would have put a stop to it at once ; but, most 
unhappily, I was out of the country, knowing nothing of 
what was going on. The judge saw a young girl, fascinat- 
ing — oh, no doubt, fascinating — and was fool enough to be- 
lieve that a girl would be likely to speak the truth.** 

" Oh, if you are ready to fall foul of the law !" said Hil- 
vardine, turning from him with a shrug. 

" I would fall foul of the whole code of laws, if it set to 
work to prove as fact what I know to be a lie," he returned. 

"In that case — You need not, however, expect others 
to be so ready to set proof on one side." 

" What do you call proof ?" he said, restraining himself. 
*' It is time for me to tell you what really took place." 

Perhaps Hilvardine would have more readily listened, if 
a secret and unacknowledged fear had not lurked in her 
heart. 

"I do not care to hear," she replied, with some vehe- 
mence. " I know everything, and this interview has lasted 
quite long enough. It is very certain that we shall never 
agree. Come, Fifine !" 

She made a step towards the door, but Hugo placed hini'* 
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self unceremoniously before her. As for the spaniel, she 
bestowed upon her a mortifying inattention. 

"Pardon me, freuley^ said Van Cortlandt, gravely. 
" Notwithstanding your reluctance, I must insist upon your 
hearing the other side. I will not detain you long." 

" You are very imperative," said the girl, frowning, " and 
I assure you once more that you are giving yourself need- 
less trouble." 

Had he but guessed that, in spite of her protest, curiosity, 
or some feeling which took its form, made her very willing 
in her heart to stay ! But of this traitor in the citadel he 
was unconscious, and perhaps indifEerent. He went straight 
to the point. 

^^ Madame van Cortlandt asserts that my brother struck 
her. That is true." 

" You admit it !" cried Hilvardine, triumphantly. 

"I admit it, if you call acknowledging an accidental 
movement admitting it. My brother has a habit, a trick, 
of flinging his arms about when he is excited, which, as a 
boy, gained him the nickname of the windmill. He and his 
wife were together in one of the deep windows at Boeken- 
rode ; he had been expostulating with her upon some follies, 
and most unfortunately held in his hand a heavy paper- 
knife. A minute previously she had been sitting in the 
window-seat, he did not know that she had risen when he 
threw up his arm, and struck his wife on the shoulder — so ! 
As to his having even thought of striking her " — he stopped 
and went on with evident difficulty — " I can hardly endure 
to ofEer this explanation, it is so unheard-of a humiliation to 
consider it necessary ! Good heavens ! Maurits strike a 
woman !" 

For an instant his eagerness staggered her, she spoke 
slowly, " But — ^but, mynheer — ^if this had been all, the Heer 
van Cortlandt would have told her; she would have for- 
given." 

Anger had mounted to his face again, and it snatched his 
victory from him. 

" No," he said, sternly, " she does not forgive. She re- 
fused to regard it as an accident; and when my brother un- 
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derstood of what she accused him, he was so deeply 
woanded that he declined to take further steps to justify 
himself. The truth was that she was afraid of the conse- 
quences of her own actions, and she seized on this excuse in 
order to attract puhlic sympathy to her side.'* 

By this unlucky speech he effaced the impression he had 
undoubtedly made. All Hilvardine's impulsive loyalty to 
her friend leaped into a flame of impetuosity. 

"Oh," she cried, "and you talk of injustice! She is 
right, indeed, not to see you ! I can understand now what 
good reasons she had for wishing to separate herself from a 
family which judges her so cruelly !" 

As she stood in the centre of the room, hot blood in her 
cheeks, and indignant fire in her eyes, Van Cortlandt, re- 
garding her, grew pale. 

" I am an unfortunate advocate," he said, slowly. " If, 
however, you will not listen to my brother's defence, may I 
ask you to hear what I came to urge upon Madame van 
Cortlandt?" 

" No," she said. " It is enough for me that she declines 
to have anything urged upon her. You have said too much 
already — ^pray, go !" 

He hesitated, then without another word bowed and left 
the room. ' 



CHAPTER IX. 

SHAKEN. 

" Loving goes by haps : 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps." 

Shasbspbabb. 

In spite of Hilvardine's desire to get back to her friend, 
.she remained standing, and trembling with emotion, on the 
spot where the Heer van Cortlandt had left her. She only 
turned with a long-drawn breath and watched the gray 
clouds rushing across the sky, here and there lightening to 
a silvery whiteness. A patch of yellow irises glowed brill- 
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iantly prominent, a copper beech broke the monotony of 
the green foliage with its depths of purple shadow, and the 
long grass was thickly starred by daisies. She looked at 
everything idly. She was shaken; she did not know her- 
self. The interview — although apparently she had loyally 
taken up arms for Quirine — had disconcerted her, and left 
her with a sense of guilt. If it was a victory, it resembled a 
defeat. She had not yet yielded anything — that was true ; 
but neither had he, and that was exhausting. If she could 
have had time, she would gladly have recalled what he said, 
for the purpose of proving to herself how impossible it 
was that the facts were as he presented them ; but as she 
stood with bent head, having given up the contemplation of 
the garden, Quirine came quickly in, with Tartarin and 
Bonbon. 

'^Why did that man stay so long?" she demanded, im- 
periously. " You should have sent him off." 

For once Hilvardine disregarded. 

" Quirine," she said, imploringly, " are you quite, are you 
absolutely certain that it was not an accident?" 

« What ?" 

" The blow — your husband's blow." 

Quirine's glance swept her acutely. 

** It was a terrible thing," the girl persisted. " Was he a 
man who could have done such a thing — on purpose ?" 

She spoke, but she did not look at Quirine, or she might 
have noticed the pallor of her face. For a moment no 
answer came, then Madame van Cortlandt spoke in an 
altered voice, slowly, 

'^ So you have gone to the other side? I might have ex- 
pected it." 

Hilvardine flushed. " You know that is impossible ; you 
know that nothing could change my feelings. It is not 
that. It is only whether he really did such a thing. His 
brother is certain that it was an accident." 

" So he says." 

" No, Quirine," Hilvardine said, earnestly ; " he is really 
certain. He may be right or he may be wrong, but he be- 
lieved what he said." Somehow, her own earnestness gave 
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her a momentaiy pang. Still she persisted. " And if — if 
lie were right ?" 

^^ Don't you suppose that I, who went through it all, am a 
better judge of the facts than this man who was not near 
the place?" cried the other, with feverish vehemence. 
*' Can't you see why he is taking this trouble to convince 
you? The Van Cortlandts are doing their utmost to spread 
their own story and to influence public opinion, because 
they hope to induce the judge to set aside my plea of 
cruelty. All they care for is to whitewash one of their 
family." 

Her words were impetuous, and Hilvardine, listening, 
found herself wondering that those questionings which 
Hugo's words had awakened in her mind were not laid to 
rest forever by Quirine's force of protest. But they were 
not, although she drew a long breath and said, 

'^ Then you are sure he has no better grounds for his be- 
lief?" 

" That is more than enough for a Van Cortlandt. And 
more than enough," she added, reproachfully, "to shake 
your trust." 

The girl's face changed anxiously. '^ It has shaken noth- 
ing," she declared. '^ What does it shake to suppose you 
might have been mistaken ? Aren't we all often mistaken ?** 
She turned suddenly to Quirine and kissed her. 

Quirine was passive under the caress, but she did not re- 
turn it ; she walked quickly up and down the room, fasten- 
ing an eager gaze on Hilvardine. " Did you give him my 
message ?" she asked, suddenly. 

" Yes," said the girl, her face changing slightly. 

" And what did he say ?" 

" I have forgotten." It was true. She only remembered 
the angry flame in his eyes when he spoke of his brother, 
and his brother's wife. Quirine looked at her doubtfully. 

" Giuseppe has orders never again to admit him." 

She informed Hilvardine later in the day that she intend- 
ed to invite some people to stay with her, and sat writing 
for some time, the girl concluded, with this object. Her 
brother-in-law's visit seemed to have roused a spirit of rest- 
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lessness, for her moods varied from impatience to remorse, 
and from hour to hour. In the afternoon they went across 
to Zwijndrecht, coming back when the sky was as yellow as 
a daffodil, and the old church glowed darkly in the last rays 
of the sun. Quirine hardly looked at it, hardly spoke. 
Hilvardine had thought that she might be uneasy at the 
possibility of meeting her brother-in-law; but it did not 
seem as if this were the case, for she suggested walking 
round by the Water-Gate with its green cupola and its 
florid front,' which adjoins the Hotel Belle Vue, where, if 
anywhere, the Heer van Cortlandt would be found. But if 
he were still in Dordt, he remained invisible. 

The next morning at breakfast, Quirine was herself again, 
with a difference, playing with the dogs and teasing Hilvar- 
dine over her sandwiches of black bread. For the first 
time, however, since her friend had been with her, she an- 
nounced that she intended to ride. ^^ And what will you do 
with yourself?" 

" Rolina has written to beg me to go to see her." 

"Rather you than I!" She shrugged her shoulders 
scornfully. ** Well, you will have impressed upon you the 
time which a tooth takes in coming through." 

" Let me bring Marius to see you," said Hilvardine, with 
sudden suggestion. " He is really a darling, and you love 
children." 

" I !" cried Quirine ; " I should be bored to death. Don't 
let him come near me! I shouldn't know what to say or 
do. No, my Tartarin, you and I are not going to be 
plagued with horrid spoiled babies, are we? For pity's 
sake, Hilvardine, don't suggest such a thing !" 

Hilvardine was amazed at the eager repudiation, more 
vehement than her words justified. 

Her visits to the Schuylens were not made pleasant to 
her, for Rolina was extremely irritated by what she called 
Madame van Cortlandt's airs, and the conversation chiefly 
consisted of attack and retort. Every ill-naitured report 
which circulated about Dordt appeared, sooner or later, to 
reach Rolina, and to find a welcome with her. Hilvardine, 
always for the defence, experienced something of the sen- 
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sation of the swordsman who strikes too heavily and leaves 
an unguarded point for his antagonist's weapon. She was 
not cool enough for this provoking warfare. Their last en- 
counter had been so stormy that she had believed even 
Rolina's good temper would not prevent her from taking 
offence, and she had been surprised and shamed this morn- 
ing at receiving a note, begging her to come in at eleven. 
Her shame was mingled with vexation, for her own temper 
was so apt to fail that Rolina's most unjust charges tri- 
umphed from the very fact of her placidity : she spoke evil 
with such smiling command of herself that Hilvardine's 
heat seemed absolutely wicked by its side. The girl 
walked dejectedly* along the short stretch of road ; a thun- 
der-storm threatened, and large, far-apart, premonitory drops 
already made brown circles in the dust. Purple and lurid 
depths of clouds were spreading across the sky with menac- 
ing steadiness. The leaves hung motionless on the trees, as 
though abandoning themselves to the coming storm ; and a 
brooding silence, which the occasional sudden croak of a 
frog seemed rather to intensify than to break, served to in- 
crease the tension of expectation. 

Just as Hilvardine reached the door, a sharp patter on the 
shrubs about her struck like the rattle of musketry. She 
told Toon that he need not announce her, and ran upstairs, 
expecting to find Rolina and Marius in the salon. Instead 
of these, she saw Jan and the Heer van Cortlandt. 

She stood at the door, unwilling to enter. She felt that 
she had unintentionally intruded upon an interview the ob- 
ject of which she could very well guess, and she fervently 
wished she had not dispensed with Toon. 

"I beg your pardon," she began, precipitately; "Rolina 
sent for me, and I thought I should find her here." 

Jan, who had been sitting on the window-sill, advanced, 
stretching himself lazily. 

"It's all right," he said; "come in, come in. Rolina will 
be down presently. It was I who wanted a word with you, 
I and the Heer van Cortlandt." 

Hilvardine stood looking from one to the other with her 
head thrown back, and with a sombre fire in her eyes. Her 
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momentary embarrassment had left her, but she felt angry 
that she had been entrapped, and a quick fear which darted 
through her heart added to her anger. 

** Sit down," Jan went on, pushing a chair towards her. 
" The Heer van Cortlandt told me that his talk with you 
yesterday was not very satisfactory ; and as there was more 
which he wished to say, I suggested his supplementing it here.'' 

For the first time she looked towards Hugo, meeting his 
eye fixed gravely upon her. The color flashed into her face, 
her finely cut lips curved. " There is nothing more that I 
wish to hear," she said, implacably. He did not appear to 
have heard her. 

"Yesterday," he began, slowly, "I am •afraid I talked too 
much of my brother and the past, forgetting that it could be 
of no interest to you." 

She answered only by a slight, unsympathetic movement 
of her head. As Hugo had paused, Jan went on with the 
explanation. 

" Now that you have seen something of Madame van Cort- 
landt, and know the position of affairs, we think you might 
be of use. You understand that in October the Baron van 
Cortlandt and his wife must appear together before the judge, 
who will ask them whether they remain of the same mind." 

" Madame van Cortlandt is of the same mind," remarked 
Hilvardine, in a casual tone. 

Jan raised his voice and his eyebrows. 

" Just what she shouldn't be," he said, a trifle dogmati- 
cally, perhaps from the feeling that he had not to do with 
Rolina. "The charge should never have been made, and 
now it ought to be withdrawn. That is what we want you 
to urge upon Madame van Cortlandt." 

Hilvardine sat upright on the edge of the deep, low chair, 
her hands upon its arms, her eyes sweeping Jan indignantly. 
An angry peal of thunder rolled across the heavens, and the 
rushing rain poured in torrents from the opened clouds, but 
she scarcely heard the sounds. 

"I shall not do it," she said, stiffly. Then she paused, 
and the grasp of her hands tightened sharply on the chair. 
Hugo was again stooping forward and speaking. 
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"Have you looked at it from Madame van Cortlandt's 
own standpoint ?" he asked. " Do you remember that the 
result of the final separation would be to plunge her into 
comparative poverty ?'* 

" She prefers it to the misery " — she glanced at him, and 
repeated the word resolutely — " the misery of her marriage." 

"Do you mean that you side with her in the egregious 
position she has taken up?" said Van Cortlandt, with a 
frown. " I cannot conceive any reasonable person not real- 
izing its folly." 

" I mean that she has acted as I should have acted myself 
had I been in her place," retorted Hilvardine, exasperated. 

He made no answer; and Jan broke in, with the freedom 
of old acquaintanceship, 

" You wouldn't have been so foolish. Haven't you heard 
from the Heer van Cortlandt just how the whole thing hap- 
pened ? Any one might have done it. Certainly, Madame 
van Cortlandt has succeeded in turning a molehill into a 
mountain I" He laughed genially at the absurdity. " But 
it's quite true that she's doing herself a lot of harm. I no- 
tice that people all blame her when they talk, and talk they 
canP^ he added, still laughing. 

"Because they are jealous." She glanced round upon 
him. " And because she will not take the trouble to please 
them. Do you think she cares for what they say ?" 

"Oh, come, Hilvardine," said Jan, shaking his head at 
this disregard for what, as a family man and the husband 
of Rolina, he felt called upon to respect. " It doesn't do 
for a woman to be careless of the good opinion of her neigh* 
bors. She should make friends, and be cautious who she 
encourages." 

" Tou will see what her friends are like before long," said 
Hugo. He had risen and stood by the window, his massive 
figure blotting out a breadth of falling rain. It seemed as 
if he had dropped any further attempt to argue Hilvardine 
out of her perversity. He addressed himself to Jan Schuy- 
len, ignoring the girl. "I do not know whether Freule 
Steen's relations are aware of the sort of society in which 
she will find herself ?" 
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She looked at him, biting her lips. *^ Yoa need not waste 
yoar anxieties npon me^ mynheer," she remarked, dryly. 

" I should like to warn yon against a certain Madame de 
Marigny,'' he said, as deUberately as if she had not spoken. 

** Bat I do not wish to hear," she said, quickly, remember- 
ing with an uneasy pang that Quirine had received a tele- 
gram this morning which she mentioned as coming from 
Ad^le de Marigny. 

"How long are you going to stay next door?" Jan ques- 
tioned. "You could come back here, you know, at any 
time." 

"Thank you. I shall stay with Madame ran Cortlandt 
as long as she wants me," she replied, defiantly. ^^Now, if 
you have finished what you have to say, I wiU go." It 
seemed as though Hugo had suddenly resolved upon an- 
other appeal 

"You cannot go in this rain," he said, briefly, coming 
back from the window, and looking down at her. " I hope, 
freule^ you will reconsider your decision not to interfere. 
Looked at from either side, the effort would surely be desir- 
able. You have, I suppose, some influence with Madame 
van Cortlandt, and by using it as " — ^if he had been about 
to say we, he changed it to—" the Heer Schuylen suggests 
you might confer a double benefit — one on us, to which, to 
be sure, you have taken care to let me know you are indif- 
ferent, and one surely to your — ^friend ?" 

She glanced at him for one wavering instant as if his tem- 
perate speech had taken effect. But it might have been al- 
most supposed that she was afraid of admitting its justice, 
for in another moment her expression changed, and the soft- 
ness fled from her eyes. She sprang up and stood facing 
him. 

^ If you are trusting to my influence," she exclaimed, " you 
had better understand that it will always be used against 
you." She stopped, breathing hard, and his gravity and 
silence seemed to incense her, for she went on, indignantly, 
" Why do you come here ? Why do you try to turn her 
friends against her? Why do you make Jan act as a spy?" 

" Spy ?" repeated Jan, with an uneasy laugh. 
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"Yes, spy," reiterated the accuser, turning upon him. 
" For you knew very well, Jan, that if anything happened 
in the next house which you thought unfavorable to Madame 
van Cortlandt, you would report it. And yet she likes you ! 
She always speaks of you as her friend. Oh, Jan, how can 
you?" And, having delivered this Parthian dart, without 
another word she turned and went hastily out of the room. 

Jan, disconcerted, rubbed his ear and stared ruefully at 
his companion. 

"I don't know that we have gained much by sending for 
Hilvardine," he said, with a slightly aggrieved air. Hugo, 
without answering, went to the window and looked out at 
the flashing rain. There was a step on the gravel, Hilvar- 
dine, under an umbrella, ran across his range of vision as 
lightly and as swiftly as a deer, heedless of the heavy thun- 
der clashing in fierce battle overhead. Jan, meanwhile, was 
grumbling off his discomposure. " She might know me bet- 
ter than .to suppose that I should act as she seems to imagine. 
How it pours !" he added, joining Van Cortlandt at the win- 
dow. " She'll get it even in that short distance, and, upon 
my word, it serves her right." 

Hugo still remained with his eyes fixed thoughtfully on 
the spot where the girl had disappeared, unconscious of tfan's 
complaint. 

" That is a good friend," he said, at last. " I wish — " 

"What?" 

"That I could be sure of finding such a friend when I 
wanted one." 

" Well, I didn't think Hilvardine would have been such 
a goose !" returned the discomfited Jan. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE GROUP. 
" A motley crew, f faith !" 

When Hilyardine got back to the house she found that 
Madame van Cortlandt's ride had ended abruptly by reason 
of the thunder-storm. Although the rain still fell in lashing 
torrents, the storm had begun to break ; the great clouds, 
split into mountainous masses, had lost their lurid look, and 
caught white light upon their rounded edges ; there was a 
delicious fragrance and coolness in the air ; already the long, 
beaten grass was lifting its moisture-laden stalks, and the 
roses glowed with color. Quirine was in her little pink 
room ; she was full of preparation for the guests who were 
coming, and showed no curiosity as to the visit Hilyardine 
had paid next door. In the afternoon they went to the 
Yoorstraat to get some things for which Giuseppe asked, 
and the girl was puzzled to realize how completely her 
companion's mood had changed. What interests she had 
formed she seemed suddenly to have dropped. She occu- 
pied herself in mocking, not Dordt only, but the whole 
country. 

**One would think you did not belong to your own na- 
tion I" Hilyardine cried at last, provoked beyond bearing. 

*' My dear, I don't. I am made up of parts of all others, 
and each comes uppermost by turns. Now you have seen 
me in my good little Dutch character, which is finished and 
folded and laid neatly away on a shelf, as it should be. 
Something much more untidy will follow, though I know 
no more than you what it will be— perhaps Russian. I fancy 
that I feel a sort of attraction drawing me in the direction 
of plots and secret societies and letters in cipher. We shall 
see." 
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The girl was piqued. There was a touch of displeasure 
in her voice as she said, " And perhaps in one of these devel- 
opments you will get tired of me ?" 

** Perhaps," Quirine agreed, carelessly. " I am never quite 
sure of myself, and you must take me for what I am." She 
turned bright, restless eyes upon Hilvardine^ " "When that 
happens you can give my dear brother-in-law the satisfaction 
of knowing that he was right." 

« Quirine I" 

"Why !" affecting astonishment — "did he not warn yon? 
I am certain he would not have neglected such a plain duty. 
Do you know there is one thing I want very much to arrive 
at the bottom of ?" 

"What?" asked Hilvardine, anxiously, expecting some 
question which bore on the subjects troubling her. Quirine 
shook her little head with an air of extreme perplexity. 

" I do so wonder — " She broke off. 

" What ?" Hilvardine repeated. 

"What can be the charm of wire blinds, and why one 
should be stuck in each window?" As Hilvardine was 
dumb, she added, reproachfully, "I don't think you are 
very good in collecting information. However, now we will 
go to the Jew's shop, and buy the brass urn with three spouts. 
It will deUght Ad^le." 

Hilvardine was mechanically picking her way between the 
pools of water which had settled between the stones. 

" Is Madame de Marigny coming soon ?" she asked, pres- 
ently, with studied indifference. 

" Very likely she will have arrived before we get back. 
That; was why I left Tartarin and Bonbon ; she adores them 
both, especially Tartarin. To tell you tl\e truth, Hilvardine, 
I am just a little disappointed in you. I don't think you 
thoroughly appreciate Tartarin." 

She spoke with such regret that the girl could only laugh. 
Quirine in these elfish moods was provoking, but so irresist- 
ible that she found herself wondering how her husband had 
not yielded blindly to the spell. 

After the storm the day was brilliantly fine, stirred with 
a fresh, sweet breeze ; rose-red roofs, brown awnings, green 
7 
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trees — ^the colors all glowed and sparkled, and fell in long 
wavering reflections into the clear waters. A boat with pale- 
blue oarsy and laden with green vegetables, came swiftly 
down the Ondebaven ; another boat carried great brass milk- 
cans, which the sunlight turned into dazzling rival suns ; 
overhead was* a sky of exquisite azure, across which here 
and there whitely feathered the airiest of filmy vapors. 
There had been a wedding in one of the churches, and now 
the bride and bridegroom were being solemnly driven round 
the town, the people turning to look at the carriage with its 
white reins, and its little signs of festivity. Quirine and 
Hilvardine passed them on the bridge, where, usually, she 
liked to linger, watching the ripple on the water, and the 
great, wet wood-rafts floating ponderously down. To-day 
she was impatient, and vowed that the sun made her head 
ache. As they reached the end of the bridge, a gentleman 
came round the comer from the Wijnstraat. He lifted his 
hat, but Madame van Cortlandt took no notice. When Hil- 
vardine glanced at her, she saw that her face had hardened. 
But the girl was suddenly indifferent, and said, indignantly, 

'^ That was the Heer van Cortlandt, and yon might have 
returned his bow." 

Quirine laughed scornfully. 

^' Why should I? I do not know him, and I will not have| 
his acquaintanceship forced upon me. He had the imperti- 
nence to write to me last night." 

Hilvardine could not keep eager interest out of her voice. 
" Did you answer ?" she asked. 

" Certainly, I answered it— oh yes ! I returned it to him 
this morning, torn across. When next he consults you, my 
dear, assure him that he cannot spend his time more unprofit- 
ably than by wasting it on me." 

The girl colored, struck mute for a moment by this ruth- 
less mockery. Then she defended herself. 

" He will not consult me. Why do you say so ?" 

"Well, it is not impossible," Madame van Cortlandt coolly 
persisted, looking at her companion with half -shut eyes. 
" Tou see, in spite of the failure of his mission, he has not 
gone away." 
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"No, he was at the Schuylens' this morning," said Hilvar- 
dine, uneasy in spite of herself. Quirine continued as if 
there had been no interruption. 

" And Madame de Marigny 's advent will be so interesting 
for him !" 

They went on silently. HUvardine, not sorry to drop 
the subject of the Heer van Cortlandt, said, after a 
while, 

"Tell me something more about this Madame de Ma- 
rigny." 

" It is unnecessary, my dear; she will speak for herself." 

**Has she a husband ?" 

"Has she ? I don't know. I never saw one." 

**I wonder," said the girl, speculatively, " whether I shall 
like her?" 

"A week ago, two days ago, I might have said — yes. 
Now, I can't tell you. ^a d^pend.^^ 

Hilvardine winced. "Tou mean that I have been in- 
fluenced," she said, with an effort. 

" Oh, did Hugo mention her?" inquired Madame van Cort- 
landt, innocently. 

" Quirine, you mustn't say such things ! His prejudices 
could never affect me ; besides — he scarcely mentioned her 
name." 

" But he did bring it in, and it was to point a warning. 
How careful he is that you should not be contaminated ! 
Are you grateful ? You really should be grateful ! Now, 
here is the Jew's house, and there in the window behold my, 
three-spouted urn. I can't see any possible use in it, except 
that it will fascinate Ad^le." 

" The brass box is prettier," said Hilvardine, trying to 
shake off her discomposure. 

" Do you like it ? I will give it to you." 

"No, thank you." 

Quirine slipped her hand into her arm, and looked into 
her face, smiling brightly. 

" How proudly you said that no, thank you ! Hilvardine, 
aren't you really going to love me any more ?" ^ 

And when the girl turned her head, there was a very ^weet 
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and gentle look in the eyes which met her own, such as be- 
lied the mocking words she had spoken. 

" Oh, Quirine," cried Hilvardine, with a sob rising in her 
throat, " why do you doubt me ?" 

'^ Because I am wicked and horrid, as wicked as Hugo van 
Cortlandt would have you believe; only you are never, never 
to admit it to him, and, whatever happens, you are to love 
me through everything. Now, I will tell you a secret." She 
had resumed her usual manner, and she stood lightly on the 
step of the Jew's house, looking down at Hilvardine and 
smiling. '' I don't think yon will like Ad^le, and I am quite 
certain she will not like you." 

" Why ?" 

*^ Oh, she will be jealous. She likes to engross me for her- 
self and her brother." 

" Her brother !" 

"Her brother!" — mimicking. "Mayn't people have 
brothers ?" 

Without waiting for an answer, she turned and went into 
the shop, Hilvardine following her with a vague uneasiness 
awakened, she hardly knew why. 

On their way home Quirine was unusually silent, and Hil- 
vardine was perplexed by the change, and by her own wan- 
dering thoughts. They returned assiduously to the doubt 
whether the Heer van Cortlandt were not seriously dis- 
pleased by her speeches that morning, and whether they would 
all have been made had she known of Quirine's contempt- 
uous treatment of his letter. Recalling his words, her own 
came back, and she owned that he had received some provo- 
cation, and that, without ceasing to be Madame van Cort- 
landt's friend, she might have acted more kindly as peace- 
maker. And yet it was difficult, for, although she dared not 
acknowledge it, to have yielded on any point would have 
been to admit a torrent of doubt. As she proceeded to 
urge certain extenuating pleadings in Hugo's favor, she had 
a quaking consciousness that something within her already 
was too well disposed to leniency. With a long-drawn sigh 
she tried to turn away her thoughts, or to fix them sternly 
on the arguments which until now she had found convincing; 
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but, try as she would, they crept covertly back to the morn- 
ing's meeting, and she caught herself again and again re- 
peating her own words. How harsh she had been ! How 
rude to Jan, easy, good-natured Jan, who was incapable of 
underhand acts, and whom she had not hesitated to call a 
spy ! So vexed was she with herself, and so remorseful, that 
a flush crept slowly upwards to the roots of her hair; yet if' 
her mournful reflections had been shaped into words, it 
would have been noted that she was not so much troubled 
with Jan's possible hurt as with the deductions which a 
stranger, listening, might have drawn from her reproaches. 
Perhaps some faint perception of this reached her, when, 
with a sudden rush of impulsive loyalty, she blamed herself 
for having, even for a moment, permitted her heart to make 
a truce with those Quirine called enemies, and bound her- 
self by new promises to cling* to her through right and 
wrong. 

Beaching the house, a certain unaccustomed stir told of 
arrivals ; Giuseppe was waiting in the hall, packages were 
being hauled out of sight. Quirine flew to her friend's 
room, and Hilvardine retreated to her own. She resolved to 
leave Quirine unfettered by the claim of divided affections; 
she would only come down at dinner-time. She knew noth- 
ing as to the number or names of the guests; but as Madame 
van Cortlandt had been peremptory, it was possible they 
were all assembled, and the doubt made her attire herself in 
her best dress, a soft, white material mixed with silver, in 
which she was not unconscious of her beauty. 

She hesitated, however, for a moment at the door. There 
were more people than she expected, and they wore a very 
gay and festive air. Madame van Cortlandt sat near the 
window, no longer the Quirine of the past weeks — this one 
was more brilliant, less natural. She wore a dress of auda- 
cious coloring, orange, with a tiny tuft of lighter yellow in 
her hair ; her spirited face was turned upwards to a quiet- 
looking man who stood before her. In Hilvardine's doubt- 
ful mood, she glanced from one to the other anxiously, to 
see where danger lay, and her inexperience at once decided 
that it was not there. She looked next for Madame de Ma- 
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rigny, and was so convinced that she had discovered her in 
a large, handsome woman, who stared at her through her 
pince-nezy that she was almost disconcerted when Madame 
van Cortlandt, jumping up, led her to some one who was 
ugly and very quietly dressed. 

*^ My two chief friends," said Quirine, with a smile that 
was half mocking on her lips. 

" For the moment, you should add," returned Madame de 
Marigny, pointedly. " Ma cA^e, you have gone the right 
way to make us hate each other. No one will put up with 
an evenly divided affection." 

" So long as you love me, what does that matter ?" 

"No. As you say, it does not matter," returned the 
Frenchwoman, glancing for the first time openly at Hilvar- 
dine. Hilvardine did not like the look ; she thought it insolent. 

The evening passed brilliantly, of that there was no ques- 
tion, although the girl did not contribute much to its vivac- 
ity. She was trying to collect impressions, and the occupa- 
tion made her silent. But her beauty was not of the kind 
which could fall into insignificance : her watchful, lustrous 
eyes were gravely opened; the finely cut curves of her mouth 
looked perfect in repose ; her softly rounded cheek, warmly 
tinted by the heat of the room, gave her face a glow as ten- 
der as belongs to the heart of the rose. One gentleman, 
apparently a Russian officer, was stirred to such inmiediate 
admiration that he devoted himself to her through dinner 
and afterwards. He appealed to her to enlighten him on 
many subjects, notably why Madame van Cortlandt had 
chosen to take up her abode in a quiet, provincial town. 

" I have never asked her," Hilvardine said, simply. 

" She has always professed a dislike to her own country," 
the officer went on. " I assure you, there have been fifty 
bets made upon her staying or not staying." 

" Bets !" repeated the girl, frowning. He hastened to ex- 
cuse his speech. 

" You are shocked ? Bemember that Madame van Cort- 
landt has lived much en ividence.^^ 

She turned her eyes gravely upon him. " I think it was 
an unpardonable impertinence." 
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He reddened, astonished. He had a round bullet head, 
light hair, and ugly, inscrutable eyes. 

" Pray, excuse me," he said, pleadingly. " I would not 
for worlds have offended you. We have all been so accus- 
tomed to discuss Madame van Cortlandt and her movements 
that we have slipped into an idle way of talking." 

He looked so dejected that Hilvardine began to smile, and 
her smile enchanted him. 

"Let us change the subject," she said. "Do you know 
all these people ? Can you tell me who they are ?" 

" Oh, I have known them for some time," he said, with a 
slight curve of the lips which she did not notice. " Where 
shall I begin ? Will you have size or importance first?" 

" Oh, importance ?" 

" The leading lady, in black, then, is Madame de Marigny. 
The leading gentleman, who sits by Madame van Cortlandt, 
is her brother, M. d'Aveyron." 

She looked gravely at him again. "Why do you call 
them leading ?" 

He paused for a scarcely perceptible interval. 

" You can ask me again in a day or two, if you like," he 
returned. 

She scarcely seemed to have heard; she was looking at M. 
d'Aveyron. 

" He is not what I expected to see," she remarked. 

" Perhaps you had heard something of him from Madame 
van Cortlandt ?" 

" I had heard nothing of him beyond the fact that Madame 
de Marigny had a brbther ; but to hear of any person is im- 
mediately to conjure up an imaginary image. My images 
always prove the exact opposites of the reality, which is 
humiliating." 
^^^ Did you honor me with calling up an image ?" 

" I had never heard of you," said the girl, smiling at his 
candid vanity. " I did not know your name, I do not even 
know it now." 

"Vladimir AndrSitch, captain of artillery, profoundly at 
your service." 

" Then you are Russian ?" 
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^'I hope that does not prejudice yoa against me?" 

" In one sense I think it does. Russian names are so im- 
possible to remember." 

" Are they worse than Dutch ?" 

'' Perhaps not, and in that case we are equal — we may 
both forget. Who is that dark lady with magnificent 
eyes ?" 

''She? Oh, she is Italian, and, according to the best au- 
thority, she is the Contessa Pallacini." 

" The best authority. What do you mean ?" 

'' I mean, mademoiselle, that she says so herself, and surely 
you agree with me that she of all others should be able to 
enlighten us on the matter?" 

Hilvardine frowned. A latent mockery in his manner dis- 
pleased and caused her a certain uneasiness. 

'' The man with the fat face and the black hair next to her 
is a Roumanian," he went on. " I am not sure that he is not 
even a prince. His wife is on the other side of us; you may 
recognize her by her diamonds. You perceive that we are 
a cosmopolitan group, and all noble." 

" I am not noble," she said, simply. 

'' Oh, pardon me, mademoiselle," her neighbor returned, 
readily ; « do not suppose that I am confounding you with 
— ^the group." 

There was unmistakable meaning this time, and she turned 
on him impatiently. 

" You speak strangely, monsieur, considering that we are 
in Madame van Cortlandt's house, and, I hope, all her 
friends." 

"Do you really hope thatf^^ he asked, with a significant 
raising of his eyebrows. His eyes travelled from one per- 
son to another, and as her look followed his, Hugo's word's 
involuntarily rose to her recollection : " You will see what 
her friends are like before long." The remembrance raised 
a feeling of defiance. 

" I can answer for myself ; and, perhaps, if you can do the 
same, we need go no further," she replied, with spirit. 

"Mayn't I at least wonder what brought them here?" he 
went on, unabashed. 
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"That, I should think, you could answer for yourself," 
said Hilvardine, her eyes beginning to smile. 

"With me it was simple curiosity," he declared; "oh, 
and a friendliness, too, though you mayn't believe it. My 
imagination wasn't strong enough to picture our hostess 
in a quiet little Dutch town. I had never realized her in 
anything less than a capital. I wanted to see whether her 
wonderful powers of adaptability would carry her through. 
There you have the situation frankly put." 

" Quite," said the girl, smiling still. 

" But I almost doubt curiosity being strong enough to 
draw — ^M. d'Aveyron, for instance. His motives require to 
be very powerful." 

" You interest me extremely, Captain Andr^itch. Please 
tell me one thing. Are you always as frank as you have 
been to me ?" 

" No." He looked at her, and for the first time his eyes 
held her own. "If you really wish to have any reason, 
mademoiselle, you may find it in the friendliness as to 
which you are incredulous. And if you are Madame van 
Cortlandt's friend, and have influence with her, you will get 
us all out of this house as quickly as possible." 

He said these words slowly in a low tone, and, looking 
away immediately, changed the subject. Apparently he 
did not see the frightened glance she bent upon him. 
Warnings from the Heer van Cortlandt or from Jan 
Schuylen she might dismiss as prejudiced, but here was one, 
strong and direct, coming from the least expected quarter ; 
and the worst was, that, looking round the table, even her 
inexperienced eyes told her that it was not uncalled for. 
The faces seemed to have gathered a new significance. M. 
d'Aveyron's was the one she disliked the least. He was a 
man of, perhaps, two or three and thirty, with refined, 
pointed features, and an expression that was almost sad. 
She thought he looked harmless, but of the others she felt 
no such security. 

The evening was brilliant. The Contessa Pallacini sang 
so well that Hilvardine innocently inquired of Captain An- 
dr6itoh where she had Btadied, and he told her — not so in- 
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nocently — that he did not know, possibly under Lamberti, 
at Milan. 

" I have never heard such execution/' she said, drawing a 
deep breath. 

"Don't you have much opera in Holland?" asked An- 
dr^itch, carelessly. 

" I have never been to the opera." 

It cost her an effort to say this: she even colored, the 
question making her feel her ignorance of the world ; but to 
him the blush and the ignorance were alike charming. 

When it was already late, Quirine came up and whispered 
to her. 

" You look tired, and you look bored, my dear. Go to 
bed when you like, we are going to begin a round game." 

Hilvardine hesitated. But it was true that she was tired, 
and she had already, by constraint of circumstances, been 
driven to talk a good deal to Captain Andr^itch. Besides, 
though the words were kindly, there lurked in the tone a 
hint which her pride interpreted as a desire that she should 
go. She slipped out of the brilliantly lighted room, and 
flinging up the sash of her own window, stood in the dark- 
ness, looking out upon the moonlit garden. Clouds were 
struggling across the sky, giving a shifty moon the appear- 
ance of flying through them, and turning those she reached 
into white vapor. Except these soft and silent tumults of 
the heights, all was still. Not a breeze touched the broad 
tree masses, not a ruffle stirred the grass where lay the som- 
bre shadows of the night. Hilvardine leaned far out, as if 
she could gather to herself something of the sweet peace 
and tranquillity. The dewy scent of hay-making and of 
June flowers came up with cool refreshment. By stretch- 
ing thus she could see a corner of the Schuylens' house; 
from one window a light gleamed steadily behind the 
blind ; she guessed that the mother had stolen in to look at 
her child. Somehow this vision of home duty and home 
love gave her a strange tightening, a feeling of infinite pity 
for Quirine, who had put it away from her. Somehow the 
contrast from the heavily scented, brilliant room she had 
just left, and the cool peace of the earth, with God's quiet- 
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ing hand laid upon it, made her go farther — ^made her place 
side by side with the men and the women down-stairs 
Hugo van Cortlandt. 

The next moment she thrust out her hands as if pushing 
a thought from her, and turned abruptly from the window. 



CHAPTER XI. 

"I HAD BETTER GO." 

**Tet let us part in kindness, 
For love's sake." 

Adelaide Pbocteb. 

Thbough the days that followed, the uncomfortable im- 
pression of the first evening slowly but surely deepened. 
Sometimes the things which caused it were so trifling and 
so vague that the girl, trying to put them into shape, was 
seized with impatient anger against herself; sometimes 
they were so distinct that her effort was not to see. 

Li her discoveries — if discoveries they were — there was 
no doubt that she was pushed forward by Vladimir An- 
dr6itch. It often provoked her to recognize how lightly 
yet how surely she had been brought to perceive what 
might have remained quite unnoticed by her unaided self. 
He vexed her, and yet she liked him. His imperturbable 
manner, his tone of scarcely concealed mockery, did not al- 
together succeed in hiding the real man, or, possibly, he 
cared less to disguise it from her. On one subject he made 
no attempt at disguise of any sort. The Roumanians, the 
Italian, might be subjects for his sarcasm, but his feelings 
towards M. d'Aveyron were those of unmitigated dislike. 
As for Madame van Cortlandt, all she could be certain 
about was that Madame de Marigny certainly — ^her brother, 
perhaps — exercised a strong influence upon her. 

Life had, indeed, changed at Dordrecht. Hilvardine could 
scarcely believe that she was in the same place, or that this 
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was the same Quirine. Dordrecht had a great deal more 
to talk about now, but, instead of finding fault, the lovers of 
change and amusement, half terrified though they might be, 
were inclined to range themselves on the side of the young 
baroness. F^tes and amusements succeeded each other, in 
what to the inexperienced seemed bewildering confusion. 
With so much going on, it was impossible to make the usual 
exodus, and Madame van Cortlandt performed the extraor- 
dinary feat of arresting the tide, which at this season flowed 
steadily to Scheveningen or the smaller sand resorts. Ro- 
Una professed to be greatly shocked; yet, as she told Hilvar- 
dine, she and others felt it right to remain, in order to give 
a better tone to the society which Madame van Cortlandt 
gathered round her. 

"Such an extraordinary mixture 1" Rolina cried. "My 
dear, I often wonder, when I find myself among them, 
why I came. I assure you it is only because I don't think 
it would be quite kind to you to stay away. But, as I tell 
Jan, I am very thankful that Marius isn't grown up." 

Marius, who at this moment was engaged in creeping 
across the floor by the help of one arm and one leg, with a 
swift sidelong, crab-like movement, fearing that his name 
prognosticated a recall, redoubled his exertions to reach the 
door, and the forbidden precipitous delight of the staircase. 

"Yes," Hilvardine dryly assented, "that must be a com- 
fort." 

"Then one would have to be nrnch more particular. 
Marius! Marius P^ 

It seemed, indeed, as if Marius were bent upon rendering 
futile all his mother's far-seeing care for his grown-up 
morals by a suicidal descent from the top to the bottom of 
the staircase. Finding himself snatched away at the very 
moment when his fell purpose was on the point of achieve- 
ment, he broke into a wail of indignation, and kicked vig- 
orously, until his mother's watch, held before him, raised 
destructive hopes of being able to dash it to the ground. 
Sitting on her knee, he made impatient plunges at the shin- 
ing object, while Bolina, holding it beyond his grasp, re- 
marked, hurriedly, 
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** I believe, after all, Hilvardine, I must get a new jacket 
^-something, perhaps, like, the one Madame van Cortland^ 
wore at her garden concert. It isn't exactly what I want, 
and I didn't like the color, but the cut was not bad. I 
think it would do. Perhaps she would lend it to you, and 
you wouldn't mind taking the pattern, or letting me have it 
for half an hour ?" Seeing Hilvardine hesitate, she added, 
" If there is anything of mine she would like in return, you 
know I should be quite willing to send it in.'* 

" Her things come to her straight from Paris, and I don't 
see that I can do what you want, Rolina," said Hilvardine 
coldly. 

" My dear, she's terribly extravagant, that's the fact, and 
we ought, every one of us, to try to check it ; and if you 
just suggested to her that with a sort of give and take 
system as to patterns a great deal of money might be 
saved, you might really be of use. At any rate, I suppose 
she would always let you have the pattern of her jacket?" 

" She would give it to me out and out if I said a word 
about it. I have some new things of my own, which came 
from the same woman. You are quite welcome to those." 

" Well, I think she must be really ill-natured if you sup- 
pose she would make a fuss about such a very trifling mat- 
ter as a pattern," returned Rolina, judicially. 

Quirine was not ill-natured, rather she was too flexible 
and yielding; yet every now and then you struck upon some 
hard line of what could only be called implacability. It 
seemed then as if her dislike were not to be appeased — she 
could not forgive. 

Naturally, Hilvardine did not see nearly so much of her 
as she had seen in the days when they were alone together. 
For now Quirine was seldom alone ; and if she were, she 
vowed she was tired, and retreated to the little room, where 
no one except Tartarin and Madame de Marigny penetrated 
without an invitation. Hilvardine wrestled proudly for 
some time with the conviction that she was not wanted : in 
the complications of her emotions she began at last to yearn 
for the meagre monotony of her life at home. It is likely 
enough that jealousy had some share in her dissatisfaction, 
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bat she was honestly certain that Madame de Marigny's in- 
fluence was inimical to Quirine's best nature, and with her 
she was forced unwillingly to include M. d'Aveyron. Every 
night she left the others in the salouy obeying some scarce- 
ly veiled wish of her hostess, and she was aware of signifi- 
cant smiles which set her blood tingling as she walked 
proudly out of the room, her young beauty never more 
radiant. Her dislikes to the Frenchwoman made her in- 
credulous of the wit which Quirine would vaunt, and more 
than once Quirine reproached her for the dulness of her own. 

^'You sit like an outsider, like a statue — so!" she 
mimicked. ** Why can't you look, at any rate, as if we 
amused you? Ad^le's talk is enough to suffocate one with 
laughing, and you will not laugh; your face is a perpetual 
reproof !'' She added, mischievously, ^^ You only thaw tow- 
ards Captain Andr^itch.'' 

^ I laugh when I hear anything to entertain me," retorted 
HUvardine. 

^ Then you must be hard to entertain," Quirine said, 
crossly. But the next moment a fluttering smile stole over 
her face. She clapped her hands like a child. ^'I have 
found out what is the matter with you," she cried, trium- 
phantly, ^^you are jealous. And, do you know, before 
Ad61e came, I made up my mind it would be she who 
would be guilty of that weabiess — ^if weakness it is. Adele 
is so soon jealous of those she loves !" 

^' Let me go back to Utrecht," cried the girl, suddenly. 
She was careless of repelling^ the accusation; she almost 
wished it might be true. ^^ These people and I don't be- 
long to the same world, and I am of no use to you." 

Madame van Cortlandt was lying lazily back in her 
chair, holding Tartarin's sleek head in her two little hands, 
and enjoying his discomfiture. 

" Which of them do you dislike — ^besides A6dle ?" she 
asked, coolly. " Not Captain Andr6itch ?" 

If she put the question with a purpose, Hilvardine met it 
frankly and smiliugly. 

"No," she said. "There are several provoking points 
about him, but I rather like him than otherwise." 
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**And he likes you. He admires you extremely. The 
others — ^well, they don't interfere with you. The prince 
studies you at a distance, as one of a strange species. The 
prince really has ideas when he is not gambling or eating. 
He thinks you — " 

Hilvardine flung back her head. ^' Don't take' the trouble 
to repeat his thoughts." 

"Then shall I tell you M. d'Aveyron's?" went on Quirine^ 
showing no anger. " Tartarin, my treasure, you must allow 
me to admire^your eyes, they are as beautiful as a cod's !" 

" No, I haven't any curiosity." 

" Well, you're foolish. M. d'Aveyron's notice is a sort of 
distinction." As the girl made no reply, she went on eager- 
ly — " He is very much thought of." 

** Does he say so ?" 

" Ah, you are jealous !" said the young baroness, signifi- 
cantly. 

Hilvardine glanced at her and said quickly, yet with a 
quiver in her voice, 

" I am going back to Utrecht." 

** Why are you so prejudiced against him ?" cried Madame 
van Cortlandt, springing up, and taking no notice of her dec- 
laration. " At any rate, he is a better adviser than my dear 
brother-in-law." She went to her writing-table and sat down 
before it, looking over her shoulder at Hilvardine, while Tar- 
tarin leaped into a chair and curled himself on the cushions 
with a sort of relief. " I tell you what," she went on, " to- 
night you shall sit next him at dinner, and if you don't then 
admit that he is charming — ^" 

" Oh, he may be charming, I say nothing against that." 

"What on earth do you say against?" cried Quirine, 
twisting round and frowning. 

" I haven't said anything." 

"But you have it written down. It's written in your 
face." 

" Do you call these people your friends ?" exclaimed Hil- 
vardine, provoked into stronger speech. "What do they 
care for you? They care for what you can give them." 

She stopped remorsefully. Quirine's face looked sudden- 
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I7 drawn and changed. When she spoke at last it was only 
to say one word, '^ Well 7^ bat there was something so sig- 
nificant aboat it that the girl stammered, 

" What do you mean ?" 

^^ Isn't that the case with all — even Tartarin f" 

Hilvardine stared at her. Then, as the meaning forced 
itself npon her, she cried oat, vehemently, 

*^ I wish yon woald take back those things !" ' 

"What things?'' 

*^ What yoa have given me — I hate them ! If yon believe 
that it is yoar presents I want, I will never accept another 
from yoa as long as I live !" 

" It was not my saying, it was yoars." 

" And yoa think that these people are yoar friends — care 
for you?" 

'* Yes, I do,** said Quirine, resolutely. '^I can understand 
your not getting on with them; they live a very different 
life from yours, and I dare say they shock you. Perhaps 
it is best that you should go. But you should not say that 
they care only for what I can do for them. M. d'Aveyron 
is a very wise adviser, and I am convinced he has my inter- 
ests at heart." 

"What does he advise?" Hilvardine spoke with an ef- 
fort. 

"Oddly enough, it comes to much the same as your 
friend my dear brother-in-law's. I shall not listen to either 
of them, but M. d'Aveyron's arguments are the more con- 
vincing of the two." 

Against her will the girl was conscious of immediately 
siding with Hugo. "Why? What does he say?" she 
asked. 

" He thinks of me, and of what may be best for me," said 
Quirine, with a curious triumph in her tone, " not of those 
old ancestors whose repose I am supposed to have broken. 
What he advises is that I should withdraw my application, 
but stipulate to see as little of my husband as I see now, and 
to live my own life." 

She ended indifferently. Hilvardine, with a keen pain in 
her heart, lost all prudence. 
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*' Don't trust him! Don't do what he suggests!" she 
cried. ''He is not a good man^ Quirine, and it does yon 
harm to have him here." She stopped. Madame van Cort- 
landt had risen, and stood, with compressed lips and scorn 
in her eyes. 

" I always trust my friends," she said, letting the cold 
words drop distinctly, "and I detest prejudices. Yes, I 
think you had better go." 

"Yes," Hilvardine echoed bitterly, "I had better go. 
Happily there is no difficulty. If I may send a telegram to 
Utrecht, I will follow it this afternoon." 

" Certainly. Give what orders you wish." 

The young baroness stood cold as a statue, making no 
sign as Hilvardine passed out. The girl went hastily to her 
room, sent the telegram, packed her boxes, and separated 
from them all the presents which Quirine had made. Her 
heart was full ; she dared not think, or she would have 
broken down. At luncheon she and Quirine exchanged no 
words. But when Captain Andr6itch, sitting next her, 
made an allusion to some plan for the next day, she answer- 
ed in German, in which they often talked, 

"To-morrow I shall not be here. I am going back to 
Utrecht." 

His round, ugly face changed, and there was a momentary 
silence before he said, 

" Permit me to congratulate you on your skill in deliver- 
ing a thrust without a sign of warning. You have learned 
the art admirably." 

"No," she said, looking kindly at him, '^I have not 
learned anything. I would have told you of my plan, but 
it was only settled an hour ago." 

" I expected it, however," he returned, " and perhaps, for 
your, own sake, it is as well — ^" 

"Why," she interrupted, " do you say that?" 

" Why ?" He stared across the table with expressionless 
eyes. " You don't harmonize very well, to tell the truth." 

" Harmonize ! That is absurd !" Her nerves were thrill- 
ing, and his reticence irritated them. " I wish you would 
speak out. Don't harmonize ! Pray, what do I want?" 
8 
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^' Oh, a great deal," he replied,- with a smile. ^' Yours is 
not at all the right coloring, it is not nearly strong enough. 
Think of yourself next our Roumanian princess, for in- 
stance." 

^*You are very flattering," retorted HHvardine, piqued. 
^'Then the sooner you get rid of this inharmonious coloring, 
the better I" 

Vladimir Andr^itch looked at her, and this time his eyes, 
though narrow, were not inexpressive. 

** I am not often unselfish," he said, gravely, ''but when I 
told you that for your own sake it was well you should go, 
I was conscious of attaining to that unusual height of virtue. 
Of myself I will not speak, because" — ^he hesitated — "it 
would be useless. I am a reader of signs. They sometimes 
help one to keep one's head, even if they can't do much for 
the heart. But as for Madame van Cortlandt — if you leave 
her, she is likely to be a serious loser." 

The girl, startled out of her wounded vanity, turned her 
beautiful eyes anxiously towards him. Perhaps, in spite 
of his words, a small gleam of hope had kept itself alight 
in his heart, for as he met her glance he turned his own 
away. 

" Oh," she said, earnestly, " you are mistaken. I can do 
nothing. I can only love her. If I could advise," she 
added quickly, " what should I say?" 

He kept his disappointment out of his voice. 

" As I told you before, recommend her to turn us all out 
of the house, and go back to Boekenrode." 

" You too I There can be no need for me to swell the 
chorus when you all say the same thing. Even M. d'Avey- 
ron," she added, quickly. 

" Does he also advise it ?" 

" Do you know that you are really very exasperating ?" 
said Hilvardine, trying by petulance to hide the uncomfort- 
able impression which his manner forced upon her. " You 
speak in enigmas, and I detest enigmas." 

" They are only annoying when you try to find them out. 
Moreover, I have offered you plain counsel, not in the least 
enigmatical, and yet you are displeased with me. Do not 
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let US spend our last moments in quarrelling. Bather than 
that, I will say and swear anything you command me." 

" Oh !" she cried, impatiently. 

^^Mademoiselle," said Andr^itch, speaking in grave un- 
dertones, " believe that I recognize and admire your loyalty 
to your friend. Madame van Cortlandt deserves it ; she 
has a hundred good qualities — since I have known you I 
have studied them — ^but she is young, she is wilful, she is 
very imprudent. It is possible, probable, that her husband 
misunderstood her character : has it never occurred to you 
that the misunderstanding might have been mutual ?" 

"Sometimes," replied the girl, reluctantly. "But he 
made her unhappy." 

" She was unhappy, that again is possible ; still, a little 
time, a little patience — ^" he broke off, and glanced round 
him. " Do you know who these people are ? These Ma* 
rignys, for instance?" 

" No." Her heart failed her, she would have been glad 
to hear nothing. 

"Adventurers. She is a clever woman, who has fooled 
Madame van Cortlandt and played — greatly to her own ad- 
vantage — on her affections. Her real name is Robert, her 
brother's Andr6 Lebrun." 

" Do you know this ?" asked the girl, paling. " How ?" 

" Our nation has many ways of making discoveries. I 
could tell you interesting particulars about others of our 
little company, but — where is the use ?" 

" No, no," she exclaimed, hurriedly. " Why do they come 
here ?" 

"Madame van Cortlandt is rich — and generous. Your 
face, however, is telling too much, and one of our friends 
becomes attentive. Let us talk about the fog which I ob- 
serve rolling up to the windows, and which is quite imper- 
sonal." 

There was no chance of, and indeed she had no wish for, 
further conversation. It gave her a sharp pang that Qui- 
rine's farewell was as cold as ice, spoken with the others and 
In the midst of a consultation about a drive to some distant 
wood which was to be undertaken that afternoon. Hilvar- 
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dine walked the short distance to the station, and lisa ac- 
companied her ; Captain Andr6itch had begged in yain to 
be allowed to act as escort. She felt with some bitterness, 
as she went along the water-bordered path under dripping 
trees, that he was the only person who regretted her. Her 
friendship remained ; bat between her and her friend had 
suddenly dropped a barrier of ice. Sammer was at its 
height, the trees had lost their delicate lightness and be- 
come mere masses of thick foliage, and a fog had crept up, 
swathing everything in its heavy folds. The green arbors 
were empty; through the mist she could just see Marias 
struggling in his nurse's arms at the nursery window. The 
long, unkempt grass looked dank; the gray penetrating fog, 
light vapor though it was, carried with it all the dull op- 
pression of weight; the girl's heart felt like lead; and, in this 
frame of mind, she had neither spring nor lightness with 
which to cope with one persistent thought which returned 
again and again to the attack. She pushed it from her, 
taunting herself bitterly with faithlessness, fickleness ; and 
tried to sting herself into anger by tearing away the tender 
veil in which she always hurriedly wrapped it, afraid to 
look it in the face. All that she gained by her foolhardy 
courage was to see Hugo van Cortlandt's grave eyes fixed 
upon her, to hear his words asking whether she really be- 
lieved the story against his brother. Did she ? These peo- 
ple whom she had left, did her knowledge of them offer 
confirmation ? Hilvardine wavered, trembled, and it is not 
difficult to guess what answer would have forced itself upon 
her if a sudden and unexpected reinforcement to her droop- 
ing affections had not arrived. Just as she was turning 
towards the station, a carriage drove furiously up, and 
Quirine sprang out. 

" Go and arrange for the luggage," she exclaimed to the 
imperturbable Lisa. " Hilvardine, how could you have the 
heart to leave me like this ?" ' 

" I— 1 1" faltered the girl. 

" You, you ! Why hadn't you a little more patience ? 
Why haven't you learned to know me better ? I could not 
have believed you would have been so cruel ! And not a 
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word, not so much as a look, to tell me you were sorry to 
go ! I believe you care more for Captain Andr^itch than 
for me." 

This was turning the tables with a vengeance ; and this, 
again, was not the Madame van Cortlandt of the last days, 
but Quirine — Quirine the impetuous, the unreasonable, the 
tyrannical, the lovable ; and Hilvardine was so content to 
see her again that she did not greatly care to defend herself. 
Her face was smilingly irradiated. 

" Tott know I was sorry," she said, simply. 

" I know nothing except that you are going over to the 
enemy. Tante Annemie will hold forth on my foolishness, 
and Hugo will interview you again, and convince you logi- 
cally that the family, the ever-sacred family, must be pre- 
served from the disgrace hanging over its innocent records, 
and — oh yes, you too are going !" 

The very force of the current which had so nearly carried 
her away produced its own backward sweep. Hilvardine's 
eyes dilated, tears gathered slowly in them. "Never, 
Quirine !" she declared, emphatically. But the other shook 
her head. 

" He will talk you over." 

The girl flung back her head with a proud negative 
movement. 

" Never !" she repeated. 

" He will go any lengths, he may even — " She stopped, 
and went on abruptly with something like a sob in her 
throat. "Do as you like, but — I am very unhappy! If 
you desert me, I think I shall die." 

Never before had Hilvardine seen her so soft, so helpless, 
so clinging. The girl's nerves were quivering under the 
strain of sympathy, her voice shook ^ she laid her hand on 
Quirine^s arm, and said, 

" I will not^desert you." 

" You promise." 

" I promise," she repeated, stifling inward reluctance with 
a triumphant acceptance of possible pain. Quirine drew a 
long breath of satisfaction. 

" Now we are friends again I" she exclaimed. " I could 
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not bear to think that I was losing yon, and I was, I was ! 
Here is the train; Lisa has your ticket. Come quickly back 
to Dordt !" 



CHAPTER XH. 

«0— OH!" 

'* Look yon, a woman hides her heart as warily as the ostrich his 
eyes." 

Hilyabdine's first sensation when she foand herself at 
Utrecht was one of relief ; she woald not have thoaght it 
possible, when she left it six weeks bef ore, that she might be 
really glad to return. Yet she was ; and even the drab- 
colored furniture, with its stiff contrast to the flowing lines 
and dainty coloring of the rooms from which she came, was 
not unwelcome. Utrecht was at its hottest ; she missed the 
glow of Dordrecht color, and the wider, fresher expanse of 
its waters, which could not be equalled by a trekoaart; bat 
if some delights were wanting, so were not a few disagree- 
ables, chief among which ranked Madame de Marigny's 
scarcely veiled impertinences. Luce was enchanted to have 
her at home again, and even Constans's platitudes did not for 
a time affect her, while she was honestly glad to see Jo- 
hanna fresh and rosy, the happiest woman in the place, as 
people said, perhaps truly. She and the professor lived in a 
pretty house with a large garden, in which the children 
played ; and this summer they had resolved not to go to the 
seaside, but remain in their own cool shades. What did 
Johanna want more than her professor and her children, her 
garden and her linen-basket ? 

Madame Steen was not so heroic ; indeed, she said quite 
frankly that she had married to get out of the hot, stony 
streets with the rest of the world, and, if she mended the 
children's clothes and kept house, she had no intention of 
letting the town councillor off his part of the bargain. 
Scheveningen was too expensive, but there were other equal- 
ly sandy places, and to one of these they were shortly bound. 
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Madame Steen was the only person sharp enough to no- 
tice a change in Hilvardine. Constans, to be sure, was 
immediately impressed by something in her dress which dis- 
tinguished her from the Hilvardine who had departed some 
six weeks ago, but it was in the girl herself, in a dreamy 
light in her eyes, in a pathetic droop in her mouth, that her 
stepmother read a difference which stimulated her always 
alert curiosity. That she was more alive to things about 
her might be but the result of change of scene and interests ; 
but she was softer, less assured, less brilliant, and Madame 
Steen could not trace reasons for these alterations. She 
asked many questions about Quirine — natural, considering 
that she was her brother's child — but the questions irritated 
Hilvardine, because, say what she would, she could never 
put Quirine in the right, even to her own satisfaction, and 
she vehemently desired to have an honest conviction which 
should excuse her own action and condemn the Heer van 
Cortlandt's. 

^' It's impossible !" said Madame Steen, with displeasure. 
^^ Don't tell me that it rests with her whether her husband 
takes her back or not ! Unless she's an absolute fool," she 
added, with qualifying scorn. 

"But he ill-treated — ^he struck her!" cried Hilvardine, 
desirous of giving all possible emphasis to the accusation. 
Madame Steen met it indifferently. 

"I dare say. I dare say she deserved having her ears 
boxed," she said, bluntly. " The pity is he didn't do it more 
effectually. Supposing it had been worse, I have no patience 
with the women who call all the world to see them and 
their husbands quarrel. Let them fight as much as they 
please at home ; haven't they four walls provided for the 
purpose ? As for Quirine, these absurd freaks are the out- 
come of being spoiled by her foolish mother. A pretty 
position they have landed her in !" 

*^ It seems to me it is he who is in the position," said the 
girl, grasping at her defences. 

" No, no, that's your mistake, and hers. She flatters her- 
self she has put him in the wrong; but, bless you, in a year 
or two the world will have forgotten all about the matter. 
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or will have made up its moral mind that she is the one to 
blame. And there," continued Madame Steen, vindictively 
— ''there she will be, a poor, insignificant nobody, looked 
askance at by the few who remember anything. How will 
mevrouto like that ?" 

What could the girl say? Her heart might cry out 
against the verdict, but she knew very well that Madame 
Steen was right. 

As the days went on, the first feeling of relief changed to 
a restless longing to know what was going on at Dordt. 
Quirine had mocked her suggestion that she should write to 
her. " I never write," she declared. " If I had my way, I 
would tax letters so heavily that people would hesitate be- 
fore inflicting them upon you. Telegrams should cost a 
stiver, and letters half a gulden. There's a suggestion for 
Hugo, when the day of his ambition dawns and sees him 
blossom into a Deputy." 

She would make these malicious little speeches with an 
air of extreme innocence, watching the girl all the while. 
Hilvardine told herself that they were such absurd thrusts 
which caused a hateful embarrassment whenever she spoke 
of the younger Heer van Cortlandt, and made her shrink 
from mentioning his name. She left it so long unsaid after 
her return to Utrecht that she felt as if it would never pass 
her lips, and a half-superstitious silence began to surround 
it. It was at breakfast one day that the silence was at last 
broken. 

" Give me a hroodje^ Frans," said his wife, moving farther 
away from the glowing theeatoof. "Now, this morning 
everything must really be settled. The heat is unendura- 
ble. I don't see that one is required to walk on hot paving- 
stones, in this world at any rate. Which day shall we de- 
cide upon ?" 

She put the question incisively. 

" I don't believe that I can go at all," returned the town 
councillor, testily. " There is so much business to be — " 

" This is Monday," she went on, disregarding. " Suppose 
we say Friday ?" 

" Friday ? Impossible, Annemie, impossible ! On Wednes- 
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day it is necessary for me to see the Heer van Hegel again ; 
on Thursday there is a meeting; on Friday — on Friday — " 

"Precisely. On Friday we set off," Madame Steen re- 
peated, imperturbably. 

" There is something on Friday, I am certain." 

" Sandpoort will do very well, and I will write to Juffrouw 
Timmerman, and beg her to be so kind as to engage rooms. 
That will please her ; she loves to think we can none of us 
get along without her. Hendrik will go to his aunt's, Con- 
stans to Madame van Alphen, Hilvardine — " She paused in 
her enumeration. 

"Where should Hilvardine go? Of course she comes 
with us," returned her husband. 

'^ She can come if she likes," said Madame Steen, with a 
show of acquiescence. **But she has been away for six 
weeks, and may prefer to go to Johanna's." 

The town councillor felt that his importance required that 
nothing should be arranged without discussion. 

" Johanna is one person," he allowed, somewhat vaguely, 
" Madame van Cortlandt is quite another. I consider that 
Hilvardine has already spent more time than is desirable 
with Madame van Cortlandt." 

His wife lifted her eyebrows and helped herself to cheese. 

" Who has been talking to you ?" 

The town councillor disliked these abrupt questions, but 
he always found himself obliged to answer them. 

" The Heer van Hegel is acquainted with both the Barons 
van Cortlandt," he said, with dignity. 

"The barons? Hilvardine, did you know there were 
two barons ?" She glanced quite unsuspectingly at the girl 
as she spoke ; but when she had glanced, a curious little 
gleam awoke in Madame Steen's eye. " Oh !" she said to 
herself—" o-oh I" 

" Yes, certainly. The Heer Hugo was in India when the 
marriage took place, and now he has been acting for his 
brother. He has been two or three times at Dordt. It was 
he who went to Jan Schuylen." 

The girl made her explanation with elaborate carelessness. 
As she sat at the breakfast-table, her head clearly thrown 
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oat against the simshine, she looked younger, softer, than 
she had looked of late. Her brown hair, lightly heaped to- 
gether, caught golden gleams against the white light; into 
her eyes had stolen a tremulous, tender expression. Con- 
stans began to wonder. 

'* I wonder whether Madame van Gortlandt will ever come 
here ? I do think it was so odd, so very odd, that Hilvardine 
should go to stay next door to a niece of yours, mamma, 
and then become her friend, don't you ? Of course it was 
very nice, but really wonderfully funny, wasn't it ?" 

Madame Steen could not resist. 

** What is this younger baron like ?" she asked. 

'^ I understand," remarked the town councillor, ^' that he 
is naturally extremely indignant at the conduct of his sister- 
in-law. I must say I have never approved of the acquaint- 
anceship for Hilvardine." 

The girl roused herself stanchly. "What could you 
expect from a man who is devoted to his brother but that 
he should be one-sided and unjust ? He thinks his brother 
perfection." 

" But what is he like — ^himself ?" persisted Madame Steen. 

The question might never have presented itself to Hil- 
vardine's mind. She turned her eyes unflinchingly upon her 
stepmother, but her words dropped slowly : 

" I don't know — people think so differently. He is big 
and clumsy — ^yes, certainly clumsy." 

The town councillor did not feel that sufficient attention 
had been paid to his protest. He moved irritably, and took 
up the newspaper, giving Hendrik's too adventurous elbow 
a rap. 

" I repeat," he said, looking round from face to face — " I 
repeat that I do not wish my daughter to be implicated in 
such a case." 

" There is nothing to hurt her," returned his wife ; " for 
I never heard that temper was not quite respectable. If 
you took to boxing my ears, Frans, I should expect my 
friends to visit me all the same." 

" This is different. This is a divorce case," he replied, 
frowning. 
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" Oh, SO would that be," said Madame Steen, forgetful of 
what she had impressed upou Hilvardine as to the forbear- 
ing duties of a wife. 

Constans laughed cheerfully as she <sracked an egg. '^ It 
wouldn't be very likely that you would box mamma's ears, 
would it, papa ? I should think it likelier that — Oh, Luce, 
what a pity ! The clean table-cloth !" 

Constans's want of tact often required that something 
should be sacrificed, and, fortunately, the quick-witted Luce 
was prompt to make the diversion. When the stream of 
milk had been arrested, Madame Steen returned to her sub- 
ject. 

" Well, if I were the younger brother, I should let the 
case go on," she announced, unaffected by her husband's dis- 
approval. "Maurits van Cortlandt will have had enough 
of it with his first marriage ; now he will shut himself up 
under his beeches, and reflect how much his experience has 
cost him. His brother is the next heir. He had better leave 
matters to take their course. Tell him that I said so, Hil- 
vardine." 

" I !" exclaimed the girl, staring. 

^* So far as I can see, no one else is likely to come across 
him. If he wishes for news of Quirine, he may apply to 
you." 

Hilvardine's voice was charged with sweeping repudiation. 
"He knows that he will hear nothing from me I" 

" Oh, he knows that, does he ?" returned Madame Steen, 
her sharp eyes twinkling. ''Then I imagine you and he 
have already had some passages at arms ?" 

" I have spoken to the Heer van Cortlandt, if that is what 
you mean," said Hilvardine, lifting her head proudly. " How 
could I avoid it when I met him at the Schuylens' ?" 

"Why should you avoid it?" asked her stepmother, in- 
nocently. " I suppose there is nothing very terrible about 
him, although he may be — certainly clumsy." 

"What are you two talking about? You mumble so I 
can't understand a word you say," put in the town council- 
lor, tartly. " Did you hear what I said, Hilvardine ? I don't 
wish you to be mixed up in this unpleasant case, and I desire 
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that yon do not repeat yoar visit to Madame van Cort- 
landt" 

^^ There is not the smallest reason that she should not go 
there whenever she id asked,'' interposed his wife, with 
promptitude. ^' But that is neither here nor there at present. 
She had better decide for herself whether to join us or re- 
main with Johanna." 

" Come with us," whispered Luce, catching her sister's 
hand. 

While the girl went through the form of weighing pros 
and cons, she would have been greatly mortified had she 
known how confident Madame Steen felt that she would re- 
main. That astute woman said to herself, ^^ There is some- 
thing. From the moment she returned I have seen there 
was something; and something, with a girl, means always 
some one. I could not conceive who was the disturbing 
cause, but now it is plain enough. Hugo van Cortlandt. 
Well, an excellent marriage. Quirine's, it is true, has turned 
out badly ; but that was an arranged affair, and here, unless 
I am growing a fool in my old age, which is possible, there 
is a budding liking on her side. She h&s made one or two 
mistakes ; but the child has never loved as she can love. 
As for him — I can't see through a stone wall — I must leave 
him to the Fates ; and as she's handsome enough to turn any 
man's head, the chances are that the jades will be propitious. 
I shall miss her, though she will never know it ; but with 
these others growing up so fast, she ought to be married 
and out of their way. Besides, the affair would be amusing, 
and, Heaven knows, after marrying my poor, dull Frans, one 
deserves what amusement one can get !" 

With which pious reflection Madame Steen went off to 
wHte and secure those other compensations, the Sandpoort 
lodgings. 

As she had foreseen, Hilvardine remained ; though if she 
had once guessed at her stepmother's ingenious train of 
intuitive reasoning, she would have walked to Sandpoort 
rather than have stayed behind. But she felt a repulsion 
from the eternal sands, and the eternal people, and the eter- 
nal gossip ; and, after all, with Johanna and the professor. 
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she might do very much what she liked, besides repressing 
Hendrik. There was little Maria, too. She always felt a 
pang of jealousy that Johanna should have Maria. 

On the last evening — ^Thursday — as she sat in the vine- 
covered arbor in the little garden, she saw Madame Steen 
coming to look for her. The lights were golden ; all the 
flowers glowed and burned ; and from the beautiful tall ca- 
thedral tower, the old choral was dropping down to earth 
in sweet, clear notes. Madame Steen^s face was sallow and 
care-lined, but the lines grew softer and her tones were 
curiously free from sharpness when she spoke. 

" Well, Hilvardine," she said, " I hope you are doing what 
you like best, and if, later on, you prefer coming to us, write 
and say so. Or if Quirine invites you and you wish to go, 
I will undertake to make it all right with your father. He 
did not mean what he said the other day, for really he knows 
nothing; he has only heard a garbled account." 

Hilvardine looked away, and slightly shook her head, 
"I don't think she will want me again." 

Madame Steen glanced at her, her quick intuition sharp- 
ened by what really was kindly curiosity ; but she only saw 
the pretty curve of the chin and throat, on which flickering 
shadows played. She wondered whether Quirine's unlikeli- 
hood of wanting her visitor again had anything to do with 
the Heer van Cortlandt. But when she pleased she could 
hold her tongue. She merely said, with a sigh, 

" Well, I can't tell. I only wish you to do what you 
like without fearing that ypur father will object." 

Almost immediately she went away. Afterwards, in the 
inexorable afterwards, Hilvardine remembered .that these 
had been almost her words, and the look which accompanied 
them. Was she asking for some response from the girl, some 
acknowledgment that, for her at least, she had tried to make 
life easier ? That is one of the questions which life puts sud- 
denly ; and some of us, it may be, all the length of our years, 
long that we had given a swifter and more generous answer. 
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C HAP TER Tcrn. 

FOB HILTABDIHK 

"It b tune to be old. 
To tkke in eail :— 
The god of boands, 
Wtao Bets to seas & ahore. 
Came to me in his fatal ronnds, 
And said, 'No moiel'" 



Aetbb all, the Sandpoort party did not remain long ab- 
■ent Hilvardine was aorpriaed one day to receive a letter 
from her father, reqnealing her to see that the house was 
made ready at once, since Madame Steen bad been seised 
with an illness, and mast immediately return. The servanta' 
whitenings and scmbbings had to be cnt short, much to 
their indignation, and, in fact, only a few honrs elapsed be- 
tween the arrival of the letter and the coming of the family. 
Something, the doctor prononnced, had been wrong with the 
lodgings, and the only marvel was that all had not suffered. 
There was no doubt that Madame Steen was very ill, 
changed almost beyond recognition. Her thin face had 
Bhronk till her nose looked like a knife, and her eyes were 
heavy with weariness ; tbe loss of their acute, eager gaze 
Btart>ed Johanna more than any other alteration of aspect. 
T.nim vim packed off to her snnt's honse, Hilvardine remain- 
ally in charge ; bnt Johanna came and went con- 
id a sick-noTse had the real authority. By every 
retext it was necessary to keep the town cooncillor 
I wife's room, for he was singularly unfortunate, 
well-intentioned, in his remarks, and generally 
to let out to the patient whatever the rest of the 
conspired to keep silent. Once, when his sister 
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had been sharply on the watch to prevent his repeating to his 
wife an unfavorable opinion of the doctor's, and she had at 
last with difficulty got him out of the room on some flimsy 
pretext of a message to her husband, she came back to the 
bedside to find Madame Steen's eyes, brightened again by a 
little amusement, fixed upon her. 

"What will you do with him this time, Johanna?'* 

" Do with him ?" repeated her sister-in-law in real wonder, 
for she did not understand what the other meant. 

" My dear," said Madame Steen — and, in spite of her fee- 
bleness, her voice was firm — " I have had plenty of faults, 
no doubt, but no one can say of me that I haven't gone 
straight to the point. Where is the use of wandering round 
and round it now, as if it were something which would ex- 
plode if it were touched ?" 

" What do you mean ?" Johanna faltered. But this time 
she did understand. 

^^ I mean that I am dying, and that you all know it, only 
you think it would be uncivil to hint it to me. Now, let us 
start from that standpoint." 

Johanna laid her fingers upon the wasted fingers resting 
on the sheet. In spite of all their efforts the room was very 
hot; a July sun streamed through the blinds, an imprigipned 
bee blundered fiercely against the window-panes ; outside, 
a milk cart rattled noisily over Madame Steen's detested 
olinkers. 

"Tou are very ill," admitted Johanna; "but I hope, I 
earnestly hope, that what you say is far from the case. We 
are going to nurse you back to strength." 

Madame Steen smiled a little, but she went on as if the 
other had not spoken, "You won't have so much trouble 
with Frans this time ; for one reason, because there can't 
be so much novelty about it — men get used to their wives 
dying — and, for another, because the romance belongs to 
Clara." 

"I am sure you are mistaken. I am sure that Frans is 
thoroughly attached to you. You have made him as happy 
as any one could make him," said Frans's sister, truthful in 
her limitations. 
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^^I have made him fairly comfortable, which comes to 
much the same thing with most men. I don't suppose either 
he or I expected more, and — as I said — he will not be incon- 
solable; he will naturally expect to be made comfortable 
again." 

She spoke with frequent pauses, for her weakness was 
great; but as for stopping her when she was resolved to 
speak, both doctor and nurse had been obliged to admit 
that the thing was impossible. Johanna gave her some 
milk and was silent. What could she say ? The infuriated 
bee banged himself against the window, found an opening 
at last, and sailed away triumphantly. 

" Constans will get on very well on the whole," Madame 
Steen presently continued. ** She will yield too much, that 
is inevitable; but he will enjoy the petting and sympathiz- 
ing, and she — Constans is a contented soul," she said, clos- 
ing her eyes and smiling — " she will cry a good deal when 
Frans marries again, but she will soon begin to wonder and 
be happy." 

'^ Oh, you are going too fast!" Johanna exclaimed, in dis- 
tress. 

^'Because I speak of his marrying again ? My dear, you 
people who idealize don't like to face human nature. For 
all your sakes, you had better pray that I may be right, for 
you know as well as I do that you had a bad time of it 
with Frans until I came to the rescue. I am glad the pro- 
fessor has you fast — there can be no more sacrifices or rash 
promises — " She paused. "Yes, Constans will do very- 
well," she said, feebly. 

Johanna could not make out this reiterated mention of 
Constans, for why did she not speak of Hilvardine ? On 
Hilvardine the burden would surely fall, if it fell at all. 

" Constans is a very good girl," she said, with hesitation. 

" Oh, abominably good !" and Madame Steen accom- 
plished a little grimace as she said it, so like the Madame 
Marken of old that Johanna smiled. "I wonder whether 
she will make my virtues a trial to stepmother number 
two ? Do tell the poor woman from me that I did my best to 
prevent it by not allowing them to become too conspicuous." 
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Johanna tried not to hear. '^ You have talked too much/' 
sh^ said. " Now, do rest.'* 

"No ; I have more to say. Give me the iHilk. When I 
spoke of ConstanSy I had not forgotten Hilvardine. She 
must not stay here when I am gone — she and her father 
would only make each other miserable — she must go." 

"Tou insist upon speaking as if you were not going to 
get well, when the doctor has a very good hope. Dear 
Annemie, would it make you any easier to know that if 
your illness were to end as you persist in hinting it will, 
Hilvardine could always come to me ?" 

Madame Steen made a slight negative movement of her 
head. Twice she tried to speak, but when Johanna, alarmed 
at her pallor, rose to fetch the nurse, the old imperative voice 
recalled her. 

"No — sit down — she wouldn't be happy at your house. 
There are days of her life which she would be the better 
for leaving behind her. She must go to Quirine." 

Johanna's doubtful look did not express satisfaction. She 
took up a fan, and fanned Madame Steen's shrunken, sallow 
face. 

" Is she a safe companion ? I did not like Hilvardine's 
account of the people she met there." 

" I dare say not. But, don't you see, best Johanna, that, 
if she dislikes them, there is no fear of their influencing 
her ? Now, Quirine she does love ; but, with all her ex- 
traordinary foolishness, Quirine will do her no harm. Hil- 
vardine is standing up for her through thick and thin, and 
trying to persuade herself and all of us that she is a poor 
persecuted martyr. At the bottom of her heart she knows 
better." 

"Why?" Johanna asked. 

"Because," she murmured — "because she has been con- 
verted to the other side." 

Madame Steen was lying, with a curious smile on her 
parched lips, and a curious light in her eyes. Johanna, re- 
membering how much Hilvardine talked of her friend, and 
how vexed she seemed if any one blamed her, was greatly 
pulfeled, but dared not question. She gave a little milk in- 
9 
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stead; and then there was silence, broken only by a flap of the 
window-blind when a breeze touched it, by the occasional 
chiming of the cathedral clock, and by the patter of small 
feet, which she recognized, on the stoep. She smiled con- 
tentedly to herself at the sound ; and, when her attention re- 
verted to Madame Steen, she hoped she might be sleeping, 
for her eyes were closed, but presently she turned her head 
feverishly on the great pillow. 

" Is the letter written ?" 

"What letter?" Madame Mathius leaned forward and 
laid her cool hand on her forehead, but the sick woman 
pushed it away. 

" Is there no one who can understand ?" she exclaimed, 
irritably. " I want to see the Heer van Cortlandt. Is there 
anything strange in that ?" 

"Nothing, nothing, dear." Johanna made haste to 
soothe. > 

" Then write — write at once." 

It was not an unnatural wish. Quirine and Quirine's af- 
fairs had been much in Madame Steen's mind, and she 
might well desire to bring about a reconciliation between 
her niece and her husband. 

"You are quite right," said Johanna, quietly. "Shall I 
fetch Hilvardine ?" For Hilvardine generally acted as sec- 
retary. 

" No — no — you, yourself. There is paper and ink. Be- 
gin at once — ' Dear Mynheer Hugo.' " 

" Dear Mynheer Hugo," wrote Johanna, innocently, " I 
am ill, and I think dying. Will you come to see me, that 
you may hear from my own lips how much I regret my 
niece's action ? Tours, Annemie Steen." 

Johanna wrote in silence, folded the note, and placed it 
in an envelope. 

" And I am to direct it to the Baron van Cortlandt ?" 

" Yes," murmured the sick woman. " At Boekenrode. 
It will reach him." 

" Why not ?" asked Johanna, cheerfully. But Madame 
Steen made no answer ; she had closed her eyes again, and 
was lying back motionless and death-like. The ntftse 
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slipped in, Johanna slipped as noiselessly out. On her way 
home she posted the letter, and forgot all about it until two 
days afterwards, when Pietje, with a puzzled look on her 
face, came to Johanna, who was talking to her brother in 
the scUoriy and announced that a strange gentleman was de- 
sirous of speaking to Madame Steen. 

^^ Madame Steen!" repeated the town councillor. "Im- 
possible ! Tell him that she is ill and can see no one.'' 

" I said so, mynheer," returned Pietje. " He said it was 
all the same, she had written to tell him to come." 

"Wait a moment," Johanna interposed. "Has he given 
his name ?" 

" The Heer van Cortlandt, mevrouw." 

"What can have brought him?" said Frans. "There 
must be some mistake. Well, I will go and explain mat- 
ters." 

" One moment ! I am so sorry that I quite forgot to tell 
you that Annemie is very anxious to speak to him, and that 
by her desire I wrote and begged him to come," Johanna 
said, penitently. 

" Certainly I should have been first consulted," said the 
town coancUlor, with dignity. Then, satisfied to have ad- 
ministered a rebuke to his sister, he went on, more gracious- 
ly, " However, no doubt you did your best. I will at any 
rate see him." 

But Madame Steen, weak as she had grown, was not to 
be put off. 

"I must speak to him, and alone — alone," she repeated. 
" Is Hilvardine in the house ?" 

" No ; I have sent her out for an hour's walk." 

" Bring him up — at once." 

Johanna went off, shaking her head doubtfully. 

All the caref al shading of the nurses failed to shut out 
the heat and light of late July, but they attained to a 
certain dimness ; and Hugo paused at the door with a vague 
impression of his own bigness, and fear of clattering 
against some unseen obstacle. He had come unwillingly, 
but the first sight of the sick woman softened him. She 
looked what she had called herself — dying; and it was im- 
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possible to be angry with a dying woman, even tbongb she 
were tbe aunt of Qairine. She glanced at him with the 
shadow of her old sharpness. 

" You are the Baron van Cortlandt's brother 7" 

'' I am. And I am glad to hear you say so, because 
Maurits and I were in some doubt as to whicb of us you 
wished to see.*' 

" Ohy it was you/' she said, with a short laugh. Then she 
was silent for a time, during which he stood looking down 
upon her. '^ Quirine was a fool," she sai4 at last ; ^' but, 
mind you — there's nothing to choose between her and your 
brother. Why did he keep a child shut up in that gloomy 
place — with a mischievous old woman to improve mat- 
ters ?" 

She saw his eyes darken, as he stood there, in his turn 
silent, bareheaded. When he spoke it was to say only, 

^' You have got your impressions from Madame van Cort- 
landt." 

" No — from Hilvardine," she said, with difficulty, keeping 
her eyes fixed upon him, and noticing a slight change in his 
face, which bore testimony to her shrewdness. 

" The same thing, I think." Then he said, more freely, 
" We hoped that the Freule Steen might have seen matters 
in a different light, and been induced to use her influence 
with Madame van Cortlandt— " 

"Did you ask her?" 

He reddened slightly. " Yes," he said, gravely, " I did. 
Quite uselessly." 

Her eyes turned from him slowly, wandered round the 
room with the inconsequence of weakness, and came back. 

" Are you sure of that?" she inquired, presently. 

" I thought I was sure. Has she said anything which makes 
you think she is not so convinced ?" 

" Oh no I In all that she says she defends Quirine's folly 
vigorously. She says there is no question that you and your 
brother are in the wrong. I think she even puts it more 
strongly." 

Pity for her weakness, greater than anything the strong 
man had ever realized, sealed his lips. The sharp pain he 
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felt he believed to be indignation. But, glancing at him, 
she smiled, though wearily. 

^* When you have known human nature as long as I have,'' 
she went on, in a broken whisper, ** you will have learned — 
that a vehement assertion — often covers a — weak convic- 
tion." Her voice faded away; he looked at her in alarm. 

"Shall I go? Shall I ring?" 

" No." Her resolute will battled to the last. " Give me 
that — glass — and — wait." She lay with closed eyes, but 
presently opened them again. Sunken as they were, a gleam 
nad come back. " Her love for Quirine makes her unjust," 
she said, more strongly. 

"Yes," he returned, sombrely. In another moment he 
went on with eagerness : " She is a good friend, and her 
loyalty and affection make it difficult for her to believe 
ill." 

Madame Steen's eyes, looking out through the dimming 
shadows qf death, brightened yet more. 

" Tes — she has strong affections. I am only a stepmoth- 
er, and — stepmothers are not popular, yet — I think it will 
be worse for her when I am gone." 

Once more there was silence. He broke it by saying, 
" Probably she will marry." 

"Probably. But I should have liked to have seen — the 
man who loved her — that I might have given him — a word 
of advice." 

" What ?" The word perhaps broke from him involun- 
tarily. 

" I should have told him that she would be hard to win— 
and worth the winning. I should have advised him to be as 
patient and resolute as if he were sitting down to a siege." 

Hugo van Cortlandt turned from the bed and then came 
back again. The transient gleam was dying out of her fail- 
ing eyes, the white bed-linen seemed to give a new signifi- 
cance to the yellow, gray tones of the shrunken face. But he 
was not thinking of her, and she knew it. 

" And you think he might succeed ?" he said. 

" Ah, that depends on the man — if he will make her hap- 
py, I give him — my best wishes." 
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Involantarilyy perhaps, again, be laid his broad hand on 
hers. " Let me thank yoa for him." 

" When this is all over — she will go to Dordt." The fee- 
ble voice fluttered, ceased, the head sank deeper in the pillow> 
or so it seemed. Hago, dismayed, ran downstairs into the 
room where Johanna and Hilvardine were standing by the 
open window, which looked out on the little garden : in his 
haste to explain, he did not observe the amazement with 
which Hilvardine stared at him. No conception of who had 
been upstairs with her stepmother had touched her; she 
believed, as they all believed, that it was the husband of 
Quirine who had come in answer to the summons; and Jo- 
hanna, knowing nothing of the brothers' names, had not hap- 
pened to have mentioned that she had begun the letter of 
summons, "Dear Mynheer Hugo." A flush rose in her 
cheeks and slowly paled as the remembrance of their last 
meeting forced itself upon her; she stood helpless, until, see- 
ing Johanna hurry out of the room, a frightened impulse 
made her move to follow, and it was only when he said, in a 
disappointed voice, " Must you ^OyfreaUV^ that she recog- 
nized its weakness. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

"FORGIVE HER.»' 

"There, there! 
So men make women love them, while they know 
No more of women's hearts than . . ." 

Bbowning. 

The two thus left together stood in the middle of the 
room, each with a certain conscious air of awkwardness. The 
anxiety for Madame Steen, which for a moment or two Hil- 
vardine had forgotten, came back to her with a rush, and 
enabled her to break the silence. 

" I am afraid you found mamma very ill," and then, with 
astonishment, ^' but I cannot think why you are here V* 
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''Did not Madame Steen say that she had sent for me ?" 

" Not for you — for your brother." 

He looked mystified. 

" But the letter began, ' Dear Mynheer Hugo,' and she has 
just told me that it was I whom she expected." 

They had moved to the window which overlooked the small 
garden. There was a green balcony, and an awning flung 
out. Hilvardine stepped on the balcony, and stood leaning 
over the railing, her pale-pink cotton dress soft against the 
dull brownish green of a clambering rose. She had lost the 
air of spirited defiance which he had noticed in her at Dor- 
drecht ; her face, touched with anxiety, looked grave and 
tender ; there was a lurking wistf ulness in her gray eyes, 
veiled by long lashes. He found himself longing to see 
them raised again. 

" I cannot understand it," she said, shaking her head. "We 
all imagined that it was your brother whom she wished to see, 
and that did not seem unnatural. Perhaps she made a mis- 
take between your names. Or perhaps she thought you 
would be less harsh than Quirine's husband." 

The note of discord was again in the air. It struck the 
more sharply upon him, because as he looked at her he had 
forgotten it, the inexplicable tumult which Madame Steen's 
words had managed to excite having swept away the re- 
membrance of Maurits's wrongs. As they came back to 
him he felt ashamed of his weakness. He drew himself to- 
gether, and looked straight before him at the parched 
garden. 

" My brother and I are one in the matter," he said, slow- 
ly. " What we both ask for is justice." 

Instead of breaking into indignant protest, she sighed, 
and the sigh took his eyes to her again. 

"What did mamma say about it?" she asked. 

He hesitated, for it struck him for the first time that 
Quirine, who had been the ostensible subject of conversa- 
tion, had not occupied many of their thoughts. It was a 
relief when she answered her own question. 

" There is really nothing that she could suggest," she said, 
sadly. " If neither will yield — ^" she looked up more bright- 
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ly. '^Bat if Quirine doesn't yield, I don't see what your 
side can do ?" 

He hesitated for a moment, unwilling to wound her. But 
bis pride struck down the reluctance, the more fiercely, per- 
haps, because it had been so nearly dominated in the strug- 
gle going on in his heart. 

"Then," he said, determinedly, "we shall fight. Five 
years ago Madame van Cortlandt carried things with a high 
hand ; but now that I am with him, I shall not permit my 
brother to yield so weakly. We shall deny the charge." 

" He admitted it I" cried the girl. 

" Never, /rewfo. He never admitted it. He let it go, dis- 
dainfully, too deeply wounded to care to set himself right 
with the world. I am making him care. He sees that it is 
not only he that stands disgraced, but all of us. If he states 
the facts, I imagine his word will be credited ; but to avoid 
the risk of failure, we shall bring servants and others who 
can testify to that habit of his of flinging his arms about 
when he is excited. Also, we have evidence to show that 
his wife complained bitterly of the dulness of her home, and 
wanted to leave it ; and then again we can prove her ex- 
travagance, and her choice of — undesirable friends. This 
man and his sister who are now at her house-^do you know 
who they are ?" 

He put the question almost fiercely. Hilvardine, disre- 
garding it, stood leaning on the iron railings, her eyes 
dilated. 

" You will drag all this before the public ?" 

" The public has laid the blame on the wrong shoulders 
long enough." 

He started, and drew a deep breath. Hilvardine had 
drawn a step nearer him; all the reproach had gone out of 
her eyes; she lifted them, dewy and imploring, with the 
glimmer of a smile ready to break out. So radiant was her 
beauty at this moment that the strong man staggered slight- 
ly as he stared at her. 

" But she is only a woman," she said, in a low voice ; 
**you will not measure your strength against one poor 
woman ? Promise me that you will not." 
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His pride and his strength were both tottering. The hand 
she had mechanically stretched out seemed to his dizzy 
senses to have plucked away a veil ; he knew, suddenly, that 
she was enshrined in his heart. But he made a violent effort 
to regain his balance. She was Quirine the enemy's friend. 
The effort made his voice sound almost sullen. 

"No — I can promise nothing. I am pledged to my 
brother." 

"But if you asked him, he would give way. You own that 
it is you who are urging him on, stirring him to repel the 
charge ; if you were to let him see that you were indifferent, 
he would allow it to drop. Whatever she has done, even" — 
her pleading voice faltered and hesitated — "even if she were 
the one in the wrong, she was very young, very, very young, 
and sometimes then we make mistakes which cling to us all 
our life through. Forgive her, mynheer." 

He was shaken, he even put out his hand and grasped the 
iron scroll-work. His voice became a little hoarse. But he 
shook his head. 

" You forget, you forget, mejuffrouw. It is she, she who 
attacks ; we are only on the defensive. Talk to her, if you 
will ; induce her to withdraw the charge — then, and not till 
then, one can talk of forgiveness !" 

She still faced him, but the light, the imploring hope, had 
died out of her face; her lips were compressed. She re- 
peated the words with a sort of despair — "Then, and not 
till then." Looking at her, he was seized with remorse for 
his own obduracy. 

"It is not my own wrong, but Maurits's," he said, ear- 
nestly. "You can never know what Maurits has been 
to me. And to come back to find his life ruined, to notice 
people looking coldly on him, to see the lines dug into his 
face — all the work of this woman whom you ask me to for- 
give — ^" 

" No, no," she broke in hurriedly, turning away from him 
and standing upright, cold and pale, " I do not ask you any 
more. I understand at last. Neither of us can change things. 
It is too late. You must stand by your brother, and I by 
Quirine." 
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There was something in this which he felt to be nnen^ur* 
able, although his own action had brought it about. Anger, 
scorn, anything, would have been better than such ready ac- 
quiescence. He stood looking silently at her, pride, new- 
bom love, wrath, chafing in his heart. Nothing could be so 
hateful to a man of his nature as to find himself the prey of 
a passion which had grown up unbidden, and which, calmly 
judged, was the very last that he would welcome. When he 
came to Utrecht the feeling had been unrecognized, but in 
the last half -hour it had advanced boldly, so that, whatever 
happened, he could never any more ignore it. He could 
not ignore it, but it should not conquer him. Once more he 
said, arbitrarily, looking away from her, 

" If you are on her side, urge her to withdraw her charge." 
The reiteration roused her anger, and she flashed round 
upon him. "Why should she? What have you done to 
persuade her to it ? Oh, how harsh and unjust you are in 
all you say and think of Quirine ! And now, if you could, 
you would induce me to desert her !" 

"Yes," he said, in the same tone, "I would." 
She drew a long breath, and the color had risen in her 
, cheeks, her eyes met his with proud defiance. " But I never 
will," she said, resolutely. 

As he stood looking at her with half -shut eyes, he was 
conscious of a sensation which was half envy of her anger. 
If he could awake something of the same indignant glow, it 
seemed as if it would be easier to turn away from her, keep- 
ing the words locked which now were fighting with his wilL 
It was a hundred times more difficult when instead of anger 
he could only feel a sort of exultation at her loyalty to her 
friend. If she had known it, his heart leaped as she said 
those three words, which were the only words capable of sep- 
arating them. Was it not this faithfulness, unreasoning and 
womanish as it might be, which had drawn him first towards 
her, and now was more and more busily weaving the strong 
webs of love ? He looked away from her with a trium- 
phant sense that he had read her rightly. 

The two stood mute, feeling no strangeness in the silence. 
Over the hot glare of the sky a soft grayness of cloud was 
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spreading, stealing upwards with a speed which betokened 
strength of currents not yet felt upon the earth. Suddenly 
a tremulous movement was visible in the outer leaves and 
lighter branches, shaking off the lethargy of the extreme 
heat ; the awning above the balcony strained at its fasten- 
ings, birds twittered, as if rejoicing in the dulling of the 
sun. The broken lights that flitted here and there gave 
the homely garden a new and tender beauty ; the flowers 
lost their look of drooping patience and lifted hopeful 
heads towards the gray heavens. Hilvardine moved slight- 
ly and sighed. She had not failed her friend, and the fer- 
vor of her refusal still upheld her. But she wished that 
he would leave her and allow her gladness to emerge and 
bestir itself, unhampered by the conscious presence of his 
displeasure. 

He showed, however, no sign, of leaving. He had moved 
back to the window, and stood leaning against it. Without 
directly looking at her, he noted every movement of her slen- 
der, graceful figure. Within the house hovered the strange 
and awful shadow of Death, the divider ; but neither of 
these two Tiow so much as cast a thought at his presence ; 
they were preoccupied by the absorbing consciousness of 
each other. Naturally, it came back first to Hilvardine. She 
turned quickly, and he saw a trouble which had nothing to 
do with him show itself in her eyes. 

^* I ought not to stay," she exclaimed ; '^ I must go back 
to mamma." 

He stood aside without a word to let her pass^ and this 
strange significant silence of his stirred her more than speech. 
She put her hand into his, knowing that it trembled, and 
hoping that he would not find it out, and, though she moved 
sedately to the door, ran upstairs as if her escape were a 
flight. He followed her to the door, glanced after her, and 
walked slowly down. As he went out, the doctor came up 
the whitened sto^, and looked at him curiously. Instead of 
taking the shortest way, Hugo turned aside towards the 
great tower of the cathedral, which, torn centuries before 
from the rest of the building, stands nobly solitary, dominat- 
ing the town. Gray clouds had steadily spread themselves 
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across the sky, and against their beautiful background the 
dull reds and paler grays rose in tender harmony. To 
Hugo the lonely tower hs^ something strangely attractive ; 
he saw in it a symbol of his own life, and accepted it, at the 
present moment even accepted it with relief. For — removed 
from the bewildering influence of Hilvardine's eyes — ^he felt 
a profound scorn for his own weakness. Were there no 
either women in Holland, that he should choose the one 
woman connected with his brother's wife ? His pride revolt- 
ed ; he held his great frame erect, as if to regain that power 
over himself which had been so rudely shaken ; yet at the 
very moment when he thought he was again master, he was 
conscious of a wild longing, an inarticulate cry, as it were, 
which went up from the very deeps, and vibrated through 
his being. Once more he crushed it down, with muttered 
execration of his own folly, and, forcing his thoughts into 
another path, drove them before him like a flock of sheep. 
He kept them from straying so successfully that his pride in 
his own will reasserted itself. But a student of men's 
hearts might have warned him that his care nee'ded to be too 
watchfully exerted to offer any certainty that the flock would 
not in an unguarded moment break away. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ONE MORE FAREWELL. 



" What we thought the oldest truth hecomes the most startling to 
us in the week when we have looked on the dead face of one who has 
made a part of our own lives." 

" It 'ud be better if folks 'ud make much on us beforehand, isted o' 
beginnin' when we're gone." — Adam Bedb. 

Madame Stebn was much worse. The doctor, who had 
run up against Hugo, said that she should not have been 
allowed an interview with a stranger — at any rate, that a 
third person should have been in the room. But the doctor. 
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when he made this professional announcement, knew in his 
heart that what Madame Steen had resolved would have to 
be carried out, and that, although he might deliver orders 
behind her back, neither ^he nor anybody else would see 
them through against her wilL Now, however, it was evi- 
dent to all that she would never any more pit her will against 
theirs. 

She was dying ; and the children, with awed looks, crept 
about the house, wondering. They could not put their feel- 
ing into words ; but to them, no less than their elders, the 
strangeness of contrast was for a time the uppermost won- 
der. That she, who had seemed to have so vigorous a hold 
of life, should now be lying helpless and inert, drifting into 
the unknown land, was something which they could not real- 
ize. And they were more fond of her than they knew. She 
had done her best, in her own way ; and now that she was 
going, it was not only Gonstans — hastily summoned to see 
her — who wept. The town councillor was wretched, though 
he found his alleviation in blaming the others for having al- 
lowed her to converse with the Heer van Cortlandt ; per- 
haps, also, in once more becoming the central point to which 
sympathy was directed. As for Hilvardine, she went about 
like a person in a dream. She had been the one to inveigh 
the most loudly against the step her father took five years 
ago; yet it had been she whom Madame Steen had best liked, 
and many rough places in her life had been smoothed over 
by the stepmother. It is true she knew nothing of that last 
effort, which surely had in it something of unselfish grace, 
softening the end of a life that had often looked hard and 
unlovely, yet which, it may be, the patience of God had 
quickened into seed and fruit. But she was suddenly con- 
scions of an affection for which she had not greatly cared — 
until now 

By the next evening all was over. Johanna stayed for an 
hour afterwards, talking to Frans, with what seemed a curi- 
ous repetition of the talk when Clara lay in the same silent 
room. Now it was summer instead of winter, now he and 
she walked abotlt the garden, and the town councillor was 
once more the most miserable of men. Yet, at the end of 
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half an hoar, Johanna had to own that his wife's shrewdness 
had not failed her. The romance of his life lay baried with 
Clara ; there was nothing in the decent regret he felt to pre- 
vent his looking forward and making methodical arrange- 
ments for the f atare. Johanna mentioned Madame Steen's 
wish that Hilvardine should go to Dordt, and found him 
perfectly acquiescent, he having forgotten or stifled his scru- 
ples. 

*^ Hilvardine is not of a nature to bring me comfort, as 
my dear wife very well knew," he said. " Constans is bet- 
ter calculated to act as a mother to the younger children, 
and to take matters off my hands, for which I shall now have 
no heart." 

It was true, but it distressed Johanna. 

*^ I hope that Hilvardine will never know that this is your 
feeling," she said, earnestly. 

** Your plan of keeping disagreeable truths concealed from 
Hilvardine is not wise," returned the town councillor, with 
a frown. " She caused my poor wife many a heartache." 

" Annemie was fond of her, however," pleaded his sister. 

"Tes ; she was the best of wives. I am left very deso- 
late, Johanna. Happily, Constans is exceedingly affection- 
ate, and poor Annemie had got the servants into excellent 
order. I feel very ill, but it will not do to break down. 
You and Mathius will undertake all arrangements, and see 
that the aanspreker takes out the notices to-morrow morn- 
ing. Two wives ! What troubles I have had ! And, now 
that you are man*ied, you can be of little use." 

" Trust me, dear Frans, we will do all that we can," said 
Johanna, humbly ; " and since " — she hesitated — " the chil- 
dren are older — " 

^^ I have no complaint to make of the youi%er children. 
Hendrik is a fine fellow ; poor Annemie always thought he 
resembled me. Constans will see they have what they 
want ; and as for me, I am, of course, prepared to suffer. 
But for the present, at any rate, I do ask to be spared the 
annoyance of petty details." 

That night Johanna walked back with her husband along 
the level tram-road between the trees. The gray clouds 
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which had swept up in the afternoon had perhaps broken 
elsewhere, or been driven onwards by the wind, for the stars 
were shining clearly, only veiled here and there by scadding 
vapors. The road was deserted, and, except the jovial hilar- 
ity of the frogs, nothing invaded the broad silences of the 
flat country, with its vast, overarching sky, across which, 
now and then, a star shot downwards, its swiftness and its 
mystery only serving to deepen the surrounding quiet. Jo- 
hanna spoke softly, as if she feared to break it. 

*^ Frans wished Hilvardine to go at once to Madame van 
Cortlandt's, and I am afraid she will be grievously hurt if 
he makes his wishes too plain." 

" Oh, you will arrange it ; you are becoming a mistress of 
diplomacy," said the professor, with a laugh. '^I can see 
Hilvardine mildly coerced into imagining the move to be 
caused solely by her own will ; and as for Frans — Tou are 
peacemaker -general, Johanna" — ^he drew her closer to him 
in the darkness — '^ and since you believe that all distracted 
households have a claim upon you, it is lucky for me this 
time I have got you safe. Do you regret it ?" he asked, his 
voice deepening. 

She lifted her face with a smile. 

" I regret nothing," she said, softly. " Only to-day, Ar- 
nold, I was thinking how wonderfully God controls, and how 
weak we are to fret — ^we, who see so darkly I When Ma- 
dame Marken married Frans, who could have believed she 
would have been honestly mourned by us all ? It was Hil- 
vardine that one feared, and I really believe she was Hil- 
vardine's very good friend." 

" What is the new friend like ?" 

^Madame van Cortlandt? Ah, I should like to know. 
Bolina throws up her hands and eyes, but Annemie said she 
would do Hilvardine no harm. And perhaps — " Johanna 
hesitated — ^^I am afraid that she and her father will never 
pull together, so perhaps it is well she should have some out- 
let. And she can always come to us if it fails." 

*^ Certainly. She can always come to us," echoed the pro- 
fessor, cheerfully. 

He was a very happy man ; they were a happy couple. 
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Five years ago there had been a serious inundation in North 
Holland, near Alkmaar, and he had snatched the girl he 
loved away from a terrible death. Their life had been that 
of the story-books, for they had really lived happy ever 
since. 

Johanna's diplomacy was not needed, for the knowledge 
she wished to conceal was uppermost in the girl's mind. 

" You needn't try to cover up the fact that nobody wants 
me here, Tante Johanna," she said, with a tremulous smile. 
" If I stayed, it would be Gonstans who would really be the 
head. Servants and children look to her ; and if I go to the 
store-room, I am sure to give out the wrong thing from the 
wrong trammeltjey whereas Gonstans could go there in the 
dark and make no mistake. I told the cook to order plov- 
ers' eggs only this morning." 

" Oh, Hilvardine ! Plovers' eggs in July I" cried Gon- 
stans, really shocked. She tried to soften the discomfiture 
she was certain her sister must be feeling by adding, con- 
solingly, ^^ But she could soon learn, couldn't she, tantetje f 
Or I could do those little things in the background, and you 
be the head all the same, Hilvardine. I've been used to them, 
haven't I ? and you haven't, have you ?" 

'' And you love them, don't you ? and I hate them, don't 
I ?" mimicked Hilvardine. She suddenly relented, and kissed 
away the tears in her sister's honest blue .eyes. Her own 
looked dark and wistful. ^^ I shall go," she repeated. '^ Here, 
in spite of what you say, I should be in the way, and — what 
is worse — ^I should know it. There—" 

" What do you do there ?" asked Gonstans, curiously. 

"Not much, perhaps," returned the girl, with a short laugh ; 
" but, at any rate, I sha'n't give out things from the wrong 

" There are worse mistakes," said Johanna, sadly, without 
looking up from her black work. 

" Much worse !" agreed Hilvardine, quickly. *^ Some that 
will never be mended." Then she laughed again. *'How 
cleverly we are talking in parables !" 

Johanna stood up, and, laying the stuff on the table, be- 
gan deftly to fold a hem. 
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^'I wish I knew more of Madame van Gortlandt, more of 
her real self," she remarked, in a moment. ^^ It seems a mis- 
erable story, and yet — Rolina declares she is indifferent." 

'* As if she would ever show anything that she suffered to 
Bolina !" cried the girl, with an impatient movement. 

*^ But were things really so bad between her and her hus- 
band? Perhaps she was heedless, and he did not under- 
stand her ?" 

Hilvardine looked sharply at her, trying to read intention 
in her eyes, but Johanna's face was bent over the black ma- 
terial, as she went on pinning the hem the required width. 
Still the girl remained suspicious. 

'^You talked to the Heer van Cortlandt that day," she 
declared. 

*^ To her husband ? Oh no !" Johanna looked up in sur- 
prise, and Hilvardine reddened. 

" That was not her husband." 

^^Not her husband?" Madame Mathius stood upright, 
with her work idle in her hands. ^' But it was her husband 
that Annemie wished to see, for I wrote the letter." 

Hilvardine walked to the window, and stood indifferently 
twirling the tassel of the blind. 

^' This was the Heer Hugo," she said, in a careless tone. 

" Well, but, Hilvardine, the letter began, * Dear Mynheer 
Hugo.'" 

^' And it was he who came. But that is not her husband ; 
it is his brother." 

** It is odd," said Johanna, resuming her work thought- 
fully. ^' Her attack put it all out of my head, but I was 
fully under the conviction that this was the man himself. 
What has the brother to do with it ?" She began to remem- 
ber that she had left them together, and that the doctor re- 
ported having met a strange gentleman on the sto^ after- 
wards. 

*^ Oh, he thinks he has a good deal," returned the girl, 
with a laugh which sounded dreary. *^ He is working against 
poor Quirine." 

Johanna tried to recall his face without much success, for 
her thoughts had been with Madame Steen. 
10 
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** What is he going to do ?'' she asked. 

** All he can. He only thinks of his brother." Hilvar- 
dine's voice died away as she spoke. 

*' Naturally/' said the unsuspecting Johanna. '^ It makes 
one the more sorry there should be this dreadful split. I 
wonder what Annemie advised? I wonder whether you 
could do anything ?" 

" No 1" cried the girl, abruptly, with sudden vexation. 

Johanna could not understand the cause of her impatience ; 
she knew nothing of the weary persistency with which her 
question circled round and round in Hilvardine's brain, with- 
out ever meeting with a satisfactory conclusion ; she only 
thought that the girl was tired and overdone. She carried 
her work again to the open window, and sat down ; from 
the garden came the happy sounds of children's voices. The 
professor was with them, and held the youngest high in his 
arms, that he might be nearer the great stork's nest, set sol- 
idly on the top of a green pole. T^e young storks had long 
flown, but the children were still full of interest as to the 
nest, except little Maria, who was engaged in dipping water 
from the tiny canal between the garden and the road, and 
pouring it with great zeal on some already moisture-laden 
plants. Rika, her small face looking attentively at the 
world from the protection of a large hat, was engaged in 
patronizing her baby brother. 

" Say * dank, papaatjCy Klaas," she instructed him ; " mam- 
ma always tells you to say * danky though you are so little. 
It's because he is littler than me that you have held him up 
so long, isn't it, papa ?" 

" I suppose so, Rika." 

" But if he is a good boy, and doesn't cry, or snatch away 
my toys, he'll grow by and by, won't he ?" 

All Rika's laws were moral; and the moral, it must be 
said, had generally something to do with the conduct of oth- 
ers towards herself. Her father laughed cheerily; and as 
the happy, merry voices came to Johanna's ear she dropped 
her work on her lap, and smiled in happy sympathy. She 
thought no more about Madame van Cortlandt until she was 
alone with her husband that evening in the garden. The 
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Bun had set, and all tbe western sky was clear and luminous ; 
some of the young leaves of the copper beeches glowed like 
scarlet points against the bronzed brown of the older foliage, 
and roses were climbing freely from bush to bush. 

" Hilvardine is going to Dordt next week^" she was say- 
ing. " Frans wishes it, and there doesn't seem anything to 
be said against it." 

" Do you want me to help you to find it ?" The professor 
divined her uneasiness. 

Johanna laughed. 

^' I can manage that myself. It isn't the finding that's the 
difficulty ; it's the putting it into words." 

" Set Rika to work. She's got it in her, I assure you ! 
Sometimes I pity Klaas when I reflect how much he has to 
hear. What is it which weighs on your mind for want of 
expression ?" 

"Nothing particular. I don't think it very good for 
Hilvardine to be mixed up with this disagreeable business. 
I don't think she's easy about it herself." 

" Is there any new feature ?" 

Johanna stooped to pick a clove carnation just opened, so 
that there was a discernible pause before she answered, 
slowly, 

" Yes, A brother." 

'^ Ah, is that it ? That explains a good deal." 

" Arnold, you are hateful 1" 

" But whose is the brother ? Madame van Cortlandt's ?" 

"No; it's the other side." She pushed the hair back 
from her forehead. " I wonder Bolina has never mentioned 
a younger brother; but it seems it was he, and not the hus- - 
band, who came to see Annemie." 

The professor gave a quick little whistle, and his eye 
twinkled. 

" On the whole, my best Johanna, I doubt whether all the 
eloquence in the world would produce much effect." 

" Perhaps not," Johanna sighed. " After all, this is only 
conjecture." 

** And there I would leave it. Hilvardine is no f ooL If 
she should care for him, what is there to say against it ?" 
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'^Ohy I don't know!" exclaimed his wife, oonsdous of 
tangled preplexities, inexplicable to the masculine mind. 
^When one brother's marriage has tamed oat so disas- 
troasly, don't you think it might make one hesitate before 
exposing another girl to the same circumstances ?" 

*' I am sure I don't know about the hesitation. If yoa 
ask me whether I suppose it would have the smallest effect 
m deterring two young persons from falling in love with 
each other, I can only say that I have remarked anything 
imagined to be undesirable has rather a provocative influ- 
ence than otherwise." 

Johanna fluug a hasty review at the little she knew, and 
decided that nothing could be done. She was attentively 
on the watch for any further confidences from Hilvardine, 
but she would not ask questions, and the girl remained 
silent. About four days later her father hinted at her com- 
ing departure, as if it were due to the sadness of the house. 
She flushed indignantly. 

" You know it is not that !" she burst forth. ** Would 
you like me to stay ?" 

^^ No, no," said the town councillor, so hurriedly that he 
had to pause for a moment in order to bring up his reasons. 
He went on, reproachfully, ^' No one can say that I demand 
sacrifices from my children. Constans appears to me to de- 
rive pleasure from keeping the house as well as she can, and 
I have no reason to doubt that she will show every consider- 
ation towards her younger sister and brother. As for me, 
my comfort is a matter of comparatively small importance." 

" Oh, papa !" she cried. There was a momentary longing 
in the look she flung at him. She hesitated. " If I thought 
you cared — " 

He was trying the nib of a pen on his nail, and he did not 
look up. It was without a sign of feeling in his voice that 
he asked, 

" On what day do you propose to leave ?" 

She turned her head away, and her voice trembled. 

" On Wednesday." 

" I have no objection. One point, however, I must insist 
upon. I should have the strongest possible objection to any 
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daughter of mine becoming mixed up with this objection- 
able separation business. If there appears any likelihood of 
it, you will return at once. You understand ?" 

'* Yes," said Hilvardine, briefly. 

" The less you hear of it the better." 

" Ah, I can't promise not to hear." 

"Well, I desire that you keep out of it altogether," he 
said, emphasizing his words. That is all, I think," he add- 
ed, drawing a sheet of paper deliberately towards him and 
beginning to write. 

Hilvardine turned away, hesitated, and looked back. He 
did not raise his eyes, and she went. 



CHAPTER XVL 

GOSSIP. 

" Look how we can, or sad or merrily. 
Interpretation will misquote our looks." 

Shakbsfbabb. 

But, after all, Hilvardine's return to Dordt was as sud- 
den as her leaving it. The very morning following her 
conversation with her father, a telegram was thrust upon 
^er with the bare words, "Come to-day," and, as if this 
were not enough, a second, "Come at once," followed closely 
on its heels, shocking Constans's thrifty conscience, and Stir- 
ring up her sister with a thrill of uneasiness. 

She was vaguely aware of this uneasiness, as, between 
the trees, the first glimpse of the white house came into 
view. An hour ago a lashing thunder-shower had washed 
away the dusty coating of the roads ; the roofs were shin- 
ing, the great arms of the windmill flinging themselves one 
after the other in gambolling pursuit. She looked question- 
ingly, as though these outer circumstances could tell her 
something ; but there was nothing to be read beyond the 
impression of familiarity, which has a steadying influence 
on the nerves. It deepened this impression that^ as she 
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pressed the bell, Fifine and Bonbon began to bark discor- 
dantly, Giuseppe opened the door, and everything gave the 
idea of being as she left it. There was, however, no Qui- 
rine. Madame had driven oat, Giuseppe informed her, tak- 
ing only Tartarin, and had left no directions, but made- 
moiselle's room was prepared. The other guests had all 
departed — Madame de Marigny yesterday. It was impossi- 
ble to say when madaine would be likely to enter, and, in- 
deed, Hilvardine, as she put the question, smiled at its 
futility. 

She went forlornly upstairs. It is always chilling to ar- 
rive unwelcomed, although Quirine's carelessness for con- 
ventional usages took away all surprise. Bonbon watched 
her with beady, uncordial eyes; Fifine wriggled by her 
side, and overwhelmed her with foolish caresses and quite 
disproportionate delight. The door of Quirine's own sit- 
ting-room was open ; she stood there for a moment, noting 
the rose-pink daintiness with a half -smile. It faded away 
as she perceived a large, new photograph on a small table, 
which even from where she stood she recognized as a like; 
ness of M. d'Aveyron. Hilvardine drew quickly back, and 
turned into the salon. 

Restlessness was on her, and a disquietude which seemed 
unreasonable. She took a book, flung it down, turned over 
the leaves of an English picture paper, and then with an im- 
patient air jumped up and went to the window. From this 
point she could see a comer of the Schuylens' house, and 
when the idea came into her head that she might go there, 
she seized it. Johanna had sent a pattern garment for the 
adornment of Marius, and Rolina might expect it to be at 
once produced ; at any rate, she should not have cause for 
her usual complaint, that she was neglected for Madame 
van Cortlandt. Hilvardine ran to her room, extracted the 
parcel, told Lisa where she might be found, and presently 
was in the room with Rolina. 

Rolina was genuinely gratified to see her, and to hear that 
she had come to her at once ; she had also many questions 
to ask about her father and the death of Madame Steen, al- 
though her sympathy was not marked with much delicacy. 
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" Of course you girls can't be expected to mourn deeply, 
but I am glad to see you are wearing just the right depth of 
black," she said, approvingly, " for with such a relationship 
people are always on the lookout to see if anything is 
omitted. It was the first thing I thought about when I saw 
you. You know, Hilvardine, you are sometimes not so par- 
ticular as you should be. However, I dare say Johanna 
would tell you what to do. Johanna is so sensible 1" 

" We all wished to do what was right," said the girl, with 
an indignant pang. 

" Yes, yes, of course ! I know. And, after all, it has not 
been for very long, and now you are older, and better able 
to keep house for your father than when your own mother 
died. You must throw yourself into really necessary mat- 
ters, and not waste time over books. I shall always be glad 
to show you things, and give you recipes ; I know so well 
what men like." 

" I detest housekeeping," said Hilvardine, flinging some 
unnecessary force into her sentiment for the sake of shock- 
ing Rolina. " Everything of that sort has been made over 
to Constans." 

She was quite successful. Madame Schuylen threw up 
her plump hands. 

" Hilvardine ! How wrong, how very imprudent ! Don't 
you see that you are going exactly the right way to drive 
your father to marry again quickly? I should have ex- 
pected that you would have gained a little prudence by 
this time ! It all comes from your infatuation for that gid- 
dy little Madame van Cortlandt ; and really, though out of 
sheer pity I have tried to stand by her as long as it was pos- 
sible, she has at last succeeded in shocking every one." 

"How? Have her dresses been too unapproachable?" 
Hilvardine's voice was scornful. 

" Oh, as to her dress, I don't admire it. Of course it is 
easy to see that she is disgracefully extravagant ; and if one 
thought it right to spend so much upon one's self, it would 
not be difficult to produce that sort of effect." In spite of 
herself, Rolina looked quickly at Hilvardine as she made the 
assertion ; but, meeting only an expression of incredulity, 
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she proclaimed more strongly, " She is not in the least good- 
looking. No, it is not her dress ; it is the way, the extraor- 
dinary way, she goes on, the people she has in her house—" 

" They are gone," interrapted the girl, involuntarily. 

''Yes, they are gone — some of them. Madame de Ma- 
rigny, I believe, really departed yesterday ; but as for M. 
d*Aveyron — ^" 

She stopped and looked unutterable things. 

" Well ?" demanded Hilvardine, flinging back her head. 

'' Well, there are people who say that he has not gone 
very far," said Madame Schuylen, callous to these gathering 
signs of displeasure. '' I can't telL But there is no doubt 
that he is not the man for a woman — to say nothing of a 
woman in her peculiar position — to admit to her house ; he 
does not bear at all a good reputation, and it is said that his 
sister has more than once paid his debts with money she got 
from Madame van Cortlandt." 

*' Why don't they say that Quiring pays them herself 1" 
cried the girl, passionately. But her heart sank. 

" Oh, they do," said Rolina, placidly. " Every one knows 
she is imprudent enough for anything I When the Heer van 
Cortlandt next comes he will hear plenty of stories, though 
Jan will not tell him anything. Jan is really over-scrupu- 
lous, for, as I often tell him, you must fight people with their 
own weapons if you expect to succeed." 

The click of her knitting-pins went methodically on, and 
she did not raise her eyes until Hilvardine, sitting upright, 
exclaimed, with angry heat, 

" To succeed ! What is it you want, Bolina ? To ruin 
Madame van Cortlandt ?" 

Bolina, really amazed, lifted a reproachful look upon her. 

" Hilvardine ! What things you say ! One would sup- 
pose that I was an ill-natured and spiteful person ! I am 
sure I bear no ill-will against her." 

"Then why do you always take the opposite side? And 
it is all so vague, so impalpable, so imaginary !" A sob rose 
in her throat, but she choked it back, and rushed bravely 
on. " As to whom she asks to her house, have you, has any 
one in Dordt, the right to dictate ? She does not interfere 
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with you or others. You may not care for her friends, nor 
she for yours. Is it a sin that she has different tastes ? I 
cannot hear of anything worae." 

** Because you shut your ears/' said Bolina, smiling with 
unruffled temper. 

" They are open now, at any rate. Here is your oppor- 
tunity, Rolina, and I promise that I will listen." 

" Ah, so you say, but you get angry directly you are told 
the truth. I told the Heer van Cortlandt that I never knew 
any one so prejudiced as you are." 

** Of course he is against her," replied the girl, with an 
averted eye. 

" Of course. And he must know." 

'^ He does not," said Hilvardine, wearied with her futile 
defence. " Neither he nor you know anything ; if you did, 
you would use it without pity. Don't let us say more, or 
we shall quarrel." 

" No, I never quarrel," Bolina protested, with placid self- 
laudation. But, satisfied as she was with her own admirable 
temper, which she was able agreeably to compare with Hil- 
vardine's heat, the conversation left her with a nettled sense 
of imperfect effort. Hilvardine's denial that she really 
knew anything had struck a blow at her self-importance, 
and, although she abstained from resenting it in words, she 
felt an immediate anxiety to prove that the girl was all 
wrong in her estimate of her knowledge. She was con- 
vinced that materials existed wherewith to crush Madame 
van Cortlandt — ^if only they could be got at ; she wished 
again and again that her husband had not those extremely 
punctilious scruples which prevented his collecting them ; 
and her knitting jiropped unheeded in her lap, as she sat 
with drawn brows, pondering how most convincingly the 
true character of her friend might be brought home to 
Hilvardine. Then, with a foretaste of triumph, she reflect- 
ed, the girl would be obliged to own how completely she 
had been in the right throughout. To prove this seemed an 
absolute duty. 

Hilvardine meanwhile returned despondently to Madame 
van Cortlandt's. She had allowed the talk to lengthen, hop- 
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ing or fearing that Rolina might let fall something definite, 
which might inform her what there was against which she 
should warn Quirine. It seemed to her that, with the ex- 
ception of one possible point, only the old, petty jealousies 
were at work — the doubtful point being, of course, M. 
d'Aveyron. There lay her own secret uneasiness, at which 
she looked askance. For she had a feeling that he was an 
unscrupulous man who, if he got a woman into his power, 
would use that power relentlessly, and something in her own 
past life had given her a dread of such a man. 

She went upstairs mechanically, and heard Quirine call 
from her own room. Madame van Cortlandt welcomed her 
warmly and gayly, yet there was a shade of embarrassment 
in her greeting. 

" So you could not wait for me ?" she began. 

"I left word that you were to send for me if you re- 
turned," said Hilvardine, kissing her. 

** I should not have done that." She looked into her face 
with a mischievous smile. "It would have been cruel to 
deprive Madame Schuylen of the satisfaction of enlarging 
on my wickedness." 

Hilvardine's eyes rested on her. 

" Have you been wicked ? At any rate, you look as if it 
had tired you." 

" I am not in the least tired. It is nothing but the shade 
of this dress." She was wearing a material of soft, light 
brown, for in Holland it is not customary to go into mourn- 
ing for an aunt. She went on, "Madame Noir knows it 
does not suit me, but she is becoming dreadfully careless. 
However, you need not say anything, Hilvardine ; black 
does not set you off — not that black, certainly." Her voice 
changed; she stood looking curiously at her. "Tell me, 
are you really sorry ? How strange ! > It never occurred to 
me that any one could be fond of Tante Annemie, and yet 
you mourn for her." There was a moment's silence ; her 
eager eyes held a strange, far-away, troubled look — a look 
which seemed to wander on and on through dreary dis- 
tances. " If I were to die," she said, in a low voice, "hard- 
ly any one would care." 
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« Quirine !'' 

^ Hardly any one. Where is the use of deceiving one's 
self? Perhaps Lisa and you and Madame de Marigny might 
think it rather a pity, and Tartarin would certainly miss his 
sweetmeats ; but you would all quickly console yourselves, 
and, on the whole, it would be a short cut out of many diffi- 
culties." She looked at her dreamily. " Your going away 
in such a hurry was a mistake ; poor Captain Andr^itch be- 
came so tiresomely dull that at last I had to tell him that 
he bored me, and then he went too. The least one's visitors 
can do is to be amusing." 

Hilvardine was moved by a sudden impulse. ^' Where is 
M. d'Aveyron ?" she asked. 

Madame van Cortlandt showed no embarrassment. Her 
mobile mouth curved slightly, and she half closed her eyes. 
** Did Madame Schuylen tell you to ask ?" she demanded. 

" You say very strange things, Quirine." 

And there was a pause before Madame van Cortlandt 
said, airily, "He is not very far away. Perhaps you will 
see him one day." 

" I hope not !" the girl cried, involuntarily. 

" Why ?" 

"Because" — she tried to choose her words prudently — 
" his coming here makes people talk ; and at this time, of all 
times, you should be careful whom you have in the house." 

Quirine flashed an angry glance upon her. 

" How petty and commonplace you are I How coward- 
ly !" she cried, with scorn. " People ! Let them talk ! I 
care nothing for them ; and if you had one grain of gener- 
osity in your nature, you would know that I must stand by 
my friends." 

So towering was her contempt, so scathing her indigna- 
tion, that she seemed hardly herself, but rather some one of 
larger build and proportions. The strength of her emotion 
almost swept Hilvardine away. She could only stanmier 
out, 

" If they are worth it." 

"If— if I" cried Quirine, still alight. "Where I trust, I 
trust altogether." Her eyes turned restlessly away from 
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Hilvardine's face, upon which they had fastened themselves. 
The pride that had gathered in them faltered for a moment, 
then steadied itself and became more insistent. She said, 
recklessly, "Where do you think I drove to-day? M. 
d'Aveyron is at Heidendorp, and I have been there." 

In that moment Hilvardine had recovered her balance 
sufficiently to realize that, lovable as the generosity of the 
young baroness might be, she no less required protection 
from its unguarded trust. She felt that she must speak 
warily ; and strong upon her was the conviction that Qui- 
rine counted upon shocking her. 

" Really ?" she said, with a carelessness far from sincere. 
" Heidendorp must be a retired residence for a man of M. 
d'Aveyron's taste. Would not Dordrecht have been more 
tolerable ?" 

Quirine darted a look at her, but the girl kept herself in 
hand. 

" It was on my account that he did not remain in Dor- 
drecht," she said, proudly. " He knew that narrow-minded 
persons like you" — with emphasis — "would have gos- 
siped." 

"More than about your going to see him there?" Hilvar- 
dine suggested, innocently. 

Despite her assumption of independence, Quirine said, 
hastily, " I suppose they don't follow me in my drives ?" 

Hilvardine spoke with apparent hesitation. 

" But it would not be like you, Quirine, to be afraid of 
their knowing what you do." 

The suggestion roused Madame van Cortlandt's scorn 
again. 

"Afraid?" she repeated, haughtily. "My worst enemy 
would scarcely accuse me of fearing to face the conse- 
quences of my actions !" 

" That was what puzzled me. I should have thought you 
would have preferred his visits and yours being frankly open. 
But perhaps M. d'Aveyron does not know you very well." 

Hilvardine's nerves were throbbing. Quirine walked 
quickly to the open window, and perched herself on the 
window-sill, resting one hand on an outer ledge. When she 
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looked round, somewhat to the girPs surprise, she was smil- 
ing. 

" Really, Hilvardine," she protested, playfully, " there is 
no pleasing you. I thought you, at least, would value my 
conscientious attempts not to shock the prejudices of this 
stupid little provincial world. If poor M. d'Aveyron had 
stayed in Dordt, would you ever have let me hear the last 
of it ?" 

The swiftness of her change of front kept the girl on her 
guard. 

" Dordt is open to him as to the rest of the world," she 
said. ^'It was the affectation of secrecy which made me 
wonder, because it is so unlike you." 

^^ Affectation !" repeated Madame van Cortlandt, frown- 
ing again at the word. " M. d'Aveyron knows more of me 
than you do." 

" Well, now I shall begin to study you," Hilvardine re- 
torted, smiling. 

But Quirine would not follow. Somehow with Hilvar- 
dine's salutary indifference there came the desire to im- 
press, to rouse her. She said, eagerly, 

*' You might understand that I require an adviser, when 
there is so short a time before the last act is played out ; and 
M. d'Aveyron is extremely clear-headed." 

"What does M. d'Aveyron advise?" asked the other, 
with a sinking heart. 

Madame van Cortlandt tossed a bit of stick into the air 
and caught it again, glancing at Hilvardine. But, in spite 
of her effort to appear unconcerned, there was a certain anx- 
iety in her face. 

"Like other men," she said, letting the allowance slip 
grudgingly, *'he advised me to make the best of things, own 
that I might have — been mistaken, patch up a reconcilia- 
tion, and, as the price, refuse to bury myself at Boekenrode. 
He thought I might live much as I am living now." She 
lifted her small head airily. " Not 1 1" 

« Then—" 

"Then he is disturbed for my future. He doesn't seem 
to think that I shall enjoy poverty. He thinks that I had 
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better ask for more while I can, and invest it — as he recom- 
mends." 

For the first time Hilvardine, with all her attention on 
the stretch, fancied that she conld detect a contemptnons 
cadence in the young wife's clear voice. But she had not 
time to put it to the test, for Qairine suddenly broke off her 
confidences. 

" I can't think why I have told you this," she said, candid- 
ly. " You misjudge him enough already." 

" I haven't said a word.'* 

"No, but you've looked. You have a way of looking." 

''Mayn't I ask which of his counsels you mean to fol- 
low?" 

" Yes, you may. But you needn't blame him for giving 
them. He has my interests at heart." She leaned lightly 
over and pulled Tartarin up on her lap, where he sat, cast- 
ing sidelong, uneasy glances at the depths below. '^I am 
not going to take their money," she broke out. "Haven't 
I told you I want to look at the world from a different 
standpoint ? I am tired enough of this !" 

"•aAh, you are not happy I" cried Hilvardine, with a sud- 
den impulse. The other immediately flung back the chal- 
lenge. 

" As to that, nor are you. Your face has changed since 
you went away, and it can't be all mourning for Tante 
Annemie." She bent forward, causing Tartarin a thrill of 
fear, and touched Hilvardine's cheek with her small fore- 
finger. " You are thinner, to begin with." 

" Quirine, what will you do ?" cried the girl, losing her 
caution. "The time is getting so near, and you must have 
some definite idea in your head." 

"Must?" she repeated, coolly, and opening her eyes. 
"There is no must. When the time comes, I dare say the 
idea will present itself. Meantime, as I tell you, I am hav- 
ing the benefit of M. d'Aveyron's advice." 

" His advice I Oh, you exaggerate its value I" — still 
quickly and unguardedly. 

Madame van Cortlandt leaned back and looked at her 
abstractedly. Tartarin, edging backwards, held himself 
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rigidly against her, his head high, his eyes round with ter- 
ror. 

" No," she returned, slowly ; " I don't. He is one of the 
cleverest men I know, and he puts things quite logically. 
I don't think I was ever much interested in myself. He 
discusses what one step will hring forth, and what another, 
and it is as amusing as a novel. I feel as if I were the one 
to pull the string and set the puppets dancing." 

Hilvardine looked at her with a sort of loving despair. 
Did she realize anything of what was coming? Was her 
nature as shiftless as the thistledown which at this moment 
floated by at the window? Why she said her next words 
she never knew ; they seemed to grow out of a poignant 
longing to reach some sensitive emotion, to rouse her from 
her cool indifference, whether real or simulated. 

" Do you ever think of your husband ?" she faltered. 

There was a sudden, swift change in the spirited face. 
She turned with a movement which gave Tartarin the 
chance of springing to the ground — an action which he 
performed with thankful celerity — and her eyes darkened 
as they fastened themselves keenly upon Hilvardine's face. 
For an instant it appeared as if a rush of words had risen 
to her lips ; but, if it were so, she held them back, and only 
a quiver betrayed the struggle. When she spoke, however, 
there was a vibrating jar in her voice, such as you catch in 
a string too tightly strung. 

"As little as possible," she answered, coolly. 

The impulse was still astir in Hilvardine. 

" Perhaps he loved you all the while ?" she hazarded, 
keeping her watchful eyes upon the other. Quirine's own 
look relaxed into scorn. 

"Was Hugo at the Schuylens'?" she asked, breaking into 
a short laugh. But before the girl could parry the thrust, 
she went on with unexpected yielding, "Let him tell me so." 

"■Would you listen to him ?" said Hilvardine, breath- 
lessly. 

" Ah, that's another thing — that I can't say. I should be 
obliged to consult M. d'Aveyron," she declared, mockery in 
her tones. 
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Hilvardine drew back with a sudden reytdsion of feeling. 
She thought of the honest pain in Hugo's eyes, and her con- 
sciousness of the amusement with which Quirine was regard- 
ing her came like a dash of cold water upon her own excited 
hopes. She turned gravely away. Madame van Cortlandt 
made a face like a petulant child, and jumped off the window- 
sill. Tartarin, who had coiled himself upon a cushion, and 
was already snoring, raised his black head and looked at her 
with reproach. 

" You are wearisome, you are persistent, you are steeped 
in Madame Schuylen's pettinesses !? she cried, looking down 
upon Hilvardine and stamping her foot. ^^ I forbid the sub- 
ject, do you hear? Directly you talk about it you become 
dull, and to be dull in this house is, an inexcusable sin." 



CHAPTER XVH. 
"COME AWAY AT ONCE.»' 

"First, somebody told it, 
Then the room wouldn't hold it ; 
So the busy tongues rolled it 
Till they got it outside." 

Mbs. RmDEB. 

HiLVABDiNE tossed and turned that night until she flung 
off the great duvet, and, jumping out of bed, opened her 
shutters and knelt down, looking into the clear darkness. 
Stars were shining, but heavy banks of clouds made deso- 
late spaces in the sky. Hilvardine, however, was too much 
absorbed by her own perplexities to take note of anything 
except the grateful sensation of cool air upon her hot fore- 
head. Quirine's admissions, following closely upon Rolina's 
innuendoes, left her troubled. She did not really fear for 
her friend, in whom she placed a proud confidence ; but she 
quaked when she reflected upon her imprudence, and upon 
what unfriendly eyes were watching. To drive to a remote 
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village in order to visit M. d'Aveyron would, at any time, 
have been madness ; at this moment it might work infinite 
harm, and, without a clear idea of what she should do, Hil- 
vardine was resolved to prevent its recurrence. Possibly 
she might be able to persuade Quirine to take her with her ; 
but this was open to doubt, for Madame van Cortlandt re- 
sented nothing so much as coercion, visible or veiled, and 
was quick to recognize it under the most ingenious disguise. 
She could but hope that chance would favor her, yet while 
she acknowledged the uselessness of making plans, ber brain 
was busily engaged in spinning them, until at last, wearied 
out, she went back to her bed, and slept heavily until morn- 
ing. 

All day she was on the watch, and could not but fancy 
that Quirine was well aware of the fact, and amusing herself 
at her expense. More than once she suggested occupations 
for Hilvardine which would have filled her hours throughout 
the day, while she said not a word as to what would become 
of herself. At any other time Hilvardine would have met 
the doubts with open question, but now was tongue-tied, 
vexed at her own position, yet too uneasy, too anxious, to 
contrive to move lightly over the difficulty, while she had 
that ardor of youth which magnifies the importance of what 
it sees at hand wanting to be done. 

One thing, however, she noted for her encouragement — 
that Lisa, Madame van Cortlandt's German maid, was on her 
side. Lisa was a clever and capable woman, silent, but in- 
valuable to her mistress, and jealous of new influences. She 
had never been gracious to Hilvardine until this day, when 
the. girl found her arranging her clothes in her room. As she 
came in, Lisa looked up. 

" Mejuffrouw will excuse me," she said, gravely. " Kaatje 
is ill, and I came to see all was as it should be. I have left 
out a jacket for this afternoon." 

" Thank you, Lisa," returned Hilvardine. "And my cloak? 
If we drive, I shall want my cloak." 

" The gracious baroness does not drive to-day," replied the 
maid, looking at the girl with her short-sighted eyes. Her 
tone was imperturbable, yet Hilvardine felt a conviction that 
11 
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she had come to her room solely to inform her of this fact. 
She drew a long breath of relief, and ran gayly down to 
Quirine. Quirine was herself again, her debonair bright- 
ness never more charming. The day they spent together was 
like those simple days when Hilvardine first joined her in 
Dordt, yet with a difference. For now it was the middle 
age of the year ; now the world looked tired, the water 
seemed to have lost its laminous clearness, the colors it re- 
flected were languid. Quirine shared something of this ripe 
languor. She was quiet and talked little ; it appeared to 
Hilvardine that she was reflecting on something. They 
strolled about, and finally went to the landing-place, where 
Bello, the little black dog, still acted as chargi d'affaires. 
Hilvardine wanted to ask for something in the Wijnstraat, 
and Quirine stayed by the river, watching the busy steamers 
run in and discharge passengers and cattle. When Hilvar- 
dine returned, she found she had crossed the small draw- 
bridge and was sitting on the wall. She looked pale. 

"Is anything the matter?" the girl asked, curiously. 

" Nothing," said Quirine, gazing out at the gray water 
with a preoccupied air, " except that I had a fright about a 
poor baby. Really, they ought to be more careful with their 
cattle ! This was a terrified black-and-white cow, dragged 
off a steamer, which got loose, and there was a regular stam- 
pede. The careless nurse fled with the rest, lost her head, 
and upset her baby. It was a very nice baby, too," she 
added, smiling. , 

Hilvardine detected a withholding in this speech. 

" How did the child escape being hurt ?" she asked. 

" It was very simple. The poor beast meant no harm, and 
one had nothing to do but to pick up the baby and stand 
on one side." 

" Then you saved its life ?" 

Quirine shrugged her shoulders, and tossed a little stone 
into the water. 

" I don't suppose it is good for anything so small to be 
trampled on, if you come to that. I never saw such an idiot 
as the nurse ! The baby was the most spirited mite; it stopped 
crying and laughed up in my face. ^ I liked that baby." 
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She had been more shaken than she would own, bat she 
made light of it, hiding from the girl the fact that she had 
been pushed against the archway by the frightened animal. 
She agreed, however, to the suggestion that they should go 
home by water, and she insisted that it should be in one of 
the brown slipper boats which glide picturesquely about the 
Oudehaven. She sat leaning forward, pale, but with alert 
eyes which lost nothing of the languorous enchantment of 
the day. A softness which was not quite mist hung round 
the old houses and veiled the bridges ; the homely amphib- 
ious excrescences, half boat, half building, pushed out into 
the water, were brightened by shining pans and great pots 
of glowing flowers, and festooned by suspensions of many- 
colored garments ; the water lapped lazily round the tall 
gray posts, leaning on this side and on that, throwing down 
dark, quavering reflections, and letting the knotted ropes 
wash dreamily in the current. They slid along, rather drift- 
ing than rowing, past piled timber-rafts, under bridges, into 
the narrower canal, where glooms gathered in archways and 
under the shadow of tall, sordid houses, uptil they reached 
the great church, solid and massive, and by its side the little 
drawbridge where one day Hilvardine and Quirine had 
waited. Had that day the right to stand out in the girl's 
memory clear above other days ? 

She woke the next morning vtdth a sense of relief, for it 
was Sunday, and she hoped that Heidendorp was out of the 
question. To her dismay, however, she found that Quirine 
was suffering from the effects of yesterday; she was bruisod 
and shaken, and her pallor was extreme. In spite of all, no 
one, not even Lisa, could persuade her to see the doctor — 
sooner the danspreker himself, she declared; all that she 
would do was to bury herself in a deep arm-chair in her 
room, with Tartarin in her lap, while Hilvardine went off to 
church. 

Coming out, Bolina bustled up to her, leaving Jan to 
speak to other friends. Her face was eager with shocked 
delight. She began, precipitately, 

" Hilvardine, you ought to come to us at once. If it were 
not Sunday, I should say this very day. You cannot stay 
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any longer with Madame van Cortlandt — ^it is not respecta- 
ble, I assure you it is not." 

Hilvardine's eyes flashed. She moved a little aside from 
Rolina's detaining hand, laid on her arm as they walked. 
She flung back her head and drew her delicately marked eye- 
brows together, looking frowningly at the other. 

" I don't understand you," she declared, coldly. But Ro- 
lina was too triumphant to heed a rebuff. 

'^ You can't understand, of course, till I have told you; 
and really and truly, though I have always misdoubted her, 
I could not have believed she would have been so shameless, 
so that I am not in the least surprised at your astonishment. 
But I hope you will come away at once." 

In spite of her resolute bearing, Hilvardine's heart beat 
fast. What imprudence of Quirine's had leaped to light ? 
How best could she neutralize it? She called all her re- 
sources to her aid, and said, in a more matter-of-fact tone, 

^' Until you tell me what you are talking about, I can't 
even give you the satisfaction of being astonished." 

'^ Of course I am talking about Madame van Cortlandt. 
After all that I have said to you before by way of warning, 
you can't have any doubt. On the day you came, if you re- 
member, I told you that I felt very uncomfortable about her, 
and it was at that very time, actually, that she was putting 
the final touch to her audacity. But after this, no one can 
visit her." 

Rolina spoke more sharply than was usual with her, find- 
ing depreciation come easily, and annoyed by Hilvardine's 
want of response. She looked quickly at her, trying to read 
doubt and dismay in her face. But the girl only laughed 
with light scorn. 

"You have some extraordinary delusion in your head, 
Rolina," she said, carelessly. '^Who has been making fun 
of you ?" 

A pink flush stole up over Madame Schuylen's plump 
throat and face. Nothing in the world to her was so dread- 
ful as ridicule, the more so from its vague incomprehensibili- 
ty, and the swift, unexpected fashion in which it would dart 
out at her and plant its sting. She defended herself blindly. 
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" No one," she cried, with immediate repudiation ; " it is 
absolutely true. If you do not believe me, you can ask Jan, 
or the Heer de Groot ; they will tell you.*' 

" What? what ?" exclaimed Hilvardine, impatiently. 

"Why, about her extraordinary conduct on Friday. 
Would you believe" — she lowered her voice and looked 
round — " that she actually drove out alone to Heidendorp, 
to see M. d'Aveyron !" 

Hilvardine burst into a laugh, the merriment of which an 
acute observer might have found a little forced. 

"Why should I not believe it?" she demanded. "There 
was no mystery about the visit ; she told me of it within ten 
minutes of her return. Don't break your news so gently, 
Rolina ; let me know the worst." 

Madame Schuylen stared at her with blank amazement. 
Her own conviction had taken root in too congenial soil for it 
to be in the least shaken by Hilvardine's incredulity; but she 
had never doubted its having a like power with others, and 
she was galled that it had not the crushing force she antici- 
pated. Lurking in her heart, moreover, was a latent uneasi- 
ness. She had extorted her secret from unwilling Jan, un- 
der promise of profound prudence, and she had not even the 
satisfaction of hurling a new thing at Hilvardine. But she 
astutely caught at the excuse the girl's foreknowledge 
offered for proclaiming it more widely. 

" Oh, well," she returned, " if that is not bad enough, I do 
not know what will content you; and if she has so little 
sense of shame as to tell you where she had been, and not 
to blush for it, I don't see that we need any of us be so care- 
ful to conceal it." 

"Were you careful?" asked Hilvardine, with a swift, 
angry glance. 

" You will not make me angry," returned Rolina, retiring 
behind her shield of unruffled temper. " I do say you are 
acting very unwisely in supporting her, for, trust me, there 
will be a crash before long, and it will do you no good to be 
mixed up with it. I wonder your father permits it. How- 
ever, I have warned you, and my conscience is clear." 

She carried off that satisfaction with a smiling face, while 
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Hilvardiney sick at heart, tamed into the white house be- 
tween the trees, wondering whether Hugo, too, knew of this 
momentous visit. She dared not say anything to Quirine, 
for fear of raising the defiant impulse, and she dreaded the 
next day, and almost wished Madame van Cortlandt might 
suffer a little longer. But by the evening she was fairly 
well again, and when they parted at night she said, 

" You can go and see your Rolina to-morrow, if you like. 
It will interest her immensely if you tell her that I am gone 
to Heidendorp." 

Hilvardine remained silent for a moment. Then she said, 
imploringly, " Take me with you ?" 

Madame van Cortlandt glanced at her mischievously, and 
shook her head. 

" Oh no," she said ; " impossible. Tou don't appreciate 
M. d'Aveyron." 

She went away, nodding and smiling. Lisa, who rarely 
came to Hilvardine's room, came that night. 

" If the freule has any influence with madame," she began, 
abruptly, " she should not allow her to go to Heidendorp to- 
morrow. There is no harm in it — that we know well, but 
other people do not know, and they talk and talk." 

"How do they find out where she goes?" asked the girl, 
sighing. 

" See here,me]uffrouw," said Lisa, coming closer; "I might 
say to Kees, the coachman, * You are not to tell any one, even 
your wife, where madame goes when she drives to Heiden- 
dorp.' If I were to require that, what sort of tales would 
not get about? No, no; if madame goes, there should be 
no secrecy. But she should not go." 

A quick flash of determination passed over Hilvardine's 
face. " She shall not," she said, impulsively. 

Lisa nodded once or twice, and was going without another 
word, when the girl stopped her. 

" One thing you must do for me. Find out from Giuseppe 
or Kees what time the carriage is ordered^ and let me 
know." 

Lisa nodded again. " That is easily done." 

That night Hilvardine slept well, though there was a 
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hurly-burly of wind about the house. Whatever burden she 
had taken on herself, she had cast off the wearying one of 
uncertainty, for she had resolved upon her first step, and as 
for the second, trusted to its sequence with tbe glorious 
audacity of youth. 

Madame van Cortlandt did not appear at breakfast. When 
at last she came she looked ill, but made light of her ail- 
ments. 

" What will you do with yourself, Hilvardine ?" she de- 
manded. 

" I suppose I shall go out after the second breakfast," the 
girl said, without looking at her, and fancying all manner of 
revelations in her own voice. 

" And I ?" said Madame van Cortlandt, putting her head 
on one side, and assuming a mocking air of injury. ^' I have 
told you that I am going to Heidendorp, and you don't even 
try to dissuade me. Fie, fie, Hilvardine ! Where, then, are 
your morals ?" 

"Would it be of any use?" asked Hilvardine, eagerly. 

"So far as I am concerned — no. But" — with a malicious 
twinkle — " it would be a salving of your own conscience 
with Hugo. Then you might be able to assure him that you 
had done your utmost. Oh, and he will believe it. He is 
ready to credit me with any amount of obstinacy." 

A hot flush spread angrily over the girl's face. She turned 
her reproachful eyes upon her tormentor, and said, proudly, 

" I detest those speeches, Quirine. When you make them, 
I wish I had never seen you." 

With one of her rare and impetuous outbursts of affection, 
the young baroness flung her arms round her friend's neck 
and kissed her. 

" I am a wretch !" she cried. " Sometimes a mocking 
fiend gets hold of me. Don't give me up, don't desert me. 
When I try you most, say over and over again to yourself, 
'Poor Quirine, poor Quirine! she loves me, and so I will 
bear with her.* Will you say this ?" 

"I shall say nothing, because I love you, and that is 
enough. Tease me as much as you like, as much as you 
tease Tartarin ; neither Tartarin nor I can help loving you." 
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" Take care, take care," said Madame van Cortlandt, with- 
drawing herself and smiling, with her dark eyes full of tears. 
"Hilvardine, you don't seize your opportunities. I could 
have borne quite a little sermon at that moment, when I felt 
so good. Why didn't you point a moral ?" 

" Do you know, I think you are quite capable of doing 
that for yourself ?" 

Madame van Cortlandt made a face, and the spirit of her 
French mother was in her eyes as she said, *' Oufl that 
would be too dull !" 

She stopped and looked out of the window at the scud- 
ding clouds with their broken depths of pallid whiteness. 
Hilvardine glanced at her tentatively, 

" Can't you tell me what is inducing you to have these 
interviews with M. d'Aveyron ? I suppose there is a rea- 
son ?" 

" Oh yes, there is a reason," the other returned, still gaz- 
ing dreamily at the soft tumult of the clouds. 

" To talk over your difficulties ?" 
' " Ah, he is in difficulties himself, poor dear !" 

« How ?" 

"How? I never asked. I dare say he has been very 
naughty, but that doesn't make him less charming." 

Hilvardine hesitated. " I suppose they are money trou- 
bles ?" 

" Half the troubles in the world have something to do 
with money, and the other half with the want of it," Quirine 
returned, cynically. The next moment she swept the girl's 
face with her bright eyes, and added, " Madame de Marigny 
is my friend ; she has been kind to me. That is the only 
good of being rich, to be able to help those who need it. 
Imagine one of your own brothers hampered — but you are 
so proud you would not take any assistance !" 

A41 Hilvardine's faculties were in a moment vigorously 
alive. So glad was the throb with which she greeted a 
probable solution of her doubts that she turned her expect- 
ant face from Quirine's too alert intuition. Her voice had 
a light tremor in its tones as she asked, " Suppose I wanted 
money very badly, would you really lend it to me?" and 
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she was conscious of a touch of surprise in Madame van 
Cortlandt's smiling reply, 

" Would I not ?" 

" But much ? Do you really mean much ?" she insisted. 

" What do you call much ? All that I have in the house 
— six — twelve hundred gulden." Quirine's eager voice 
changed. "Only not to-day? You don't want them to- 
day ?" 

Hilvardine was looking at her with a smiling, tender ex- 
pression, a glow of satisfied triumph in her eyes. She put 
up her hand and pushed the light, curling rings of hair from 
her forehead. So this was the sum which was to be taken 
to M. d'Aveyron's assistance I 

" I don't want them at all. I was curious to know whether 
you really meant what you said," she explained, jumping 
up. 

" Where are you going ? Another time trust me better," 
Quirine returned, reproachfully. 

'^ I am going into the town. I have remembered some- 
thing that I want." 

"Then buy Tartarin some sweets." 

Hilvardine was out of the house in a few minutes, and 
passing with swift intention through the long, sun-baked 
street, and by the quaint old red-brown houses, peaked and 
gabled, with their cheerful ornamentation of white brick. 
In spite of clouds the day was sultry, and by the time she 
had threaded the streets and crossed the bridge which lay be- 
tween her and the Wolwevershaven, she was hot and breath- 
less, and ready to precipitate herself upon Jan. It was 
necessary, however, to ring the bell and send in her name, 
and a short delay before she was admitted added to her 
fever. He raised his eyebrows as she came in, and laughed. 

"You didn't run up against the Heer van der Kloot, did 
you ? I hope not, for the sake of his business prejudices." 

" Jan " — disregarding — " I want you to help me." 

" With all my heart." 

" Don't interrupt. And before I begin, you must promise 
not to say anything about my errand even to Rolina. It's 
for you alone." 
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'*0f coarse. Basiness transactions have nothing to do 
with one's wife." He gave this assent with extreme readi- 
ness, bat his face grew grave with what might have been 
a conscience-administered prick, as he remembered certain 
remarks made by the Heer van der Kloot on the sabject of 
Madame van Cortlandt. He fancied that Hilvardine's eyes 
were fastened penetratingly upon him, althoagh her absorb- 
ing thought was how best to coerce him to her ends. It was 
with a little embarrassment that he said, jestingly, ^^ If you 
were a man, Hilvardine, I shoald think you wanted to bor- 
row money." 

" That is the very thing." 

He looked at her and laughed, with visible relief, while 
he fumbled in his pockets. 

^' Run short, have you ?" he said. ^' I know how awkward 
those little misadventures are. I dare say your father, poor 
man, had other things to think about when you came away. 
I declare I never was so surprised in my life as when I heard 
of poor Madame Marken's death ! How much will you 
have ? A gold piece ?" 

"No," Hilvardine said, quietly; "I want a good deal 
more. I want twelve hundred gulden." 

" Twelve hundred gulden ! Good Lord !" Jan sat mo- 
tionless, staring at her. 

*^ Please. If you haven't so much in the house, you can 
get it quickly, can't you ?" 

He took no notice of her question. Hilvardine was sit- 
ting very quietly, her whole attitude bespeaking eager expec- 
tation, but her eyes meeting his unflinchingly, sedately. 
He changed his amazement into argument. 

" I must understand more about it before I advance such 
a sum," he said, seriously. " Does your father know ?" She 
shook her head. " Would he approve ?" 

'^I don't know. I dare say not." Impatience was begin- 
ning to break out in her voice. " Jan, I have no time to 
lose." 

" But I tell you I must hear more before I move in the 
matter," he said, strongly. " What quixotic idea have you 
got into your head ? Twelve hundred gulden t Why^ it ie 
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a heavy sum, a very heavy sum to toss about, when you 
don't happen to be rich. If I remember rightly, the whole 
of your little fortune can't be much more than ten times 
that amount?" 

The color mounted in her face. " If I have little, it is my 
own," she said, tersely. 

Jan lifted his eyebrows. " That doesn't prevent one from 
trying to stop an act of rashness." 

For an instant she was silent. Then she leaned forward, 
smiling, and said, 

"Try." 

Something in her voice made him uneasy. 

" Well," he said, " if I refuse to lend ?" 

" You can, of course. But can you prevent my using my 
own money as I like ? Haven't I the power ?" 

^'I suppose so. Your father once told me something 
about it," he answered, unwillingly. 

" Then listen !" She jumped up. " I shall go straight to 
some money-lenders — there are plenty in the town — and 
borrow from them. Jews, if you like." 

"Pray, what securities can you offer?" 

" Oh, they know us well enough. If one fails, I shall try 
another. Get it I will." 

" At an extortionate rate of interest." 

" I dare say," she acknowledged. " I am sure I don't want 
to pay interest. That's why I would rather have it from 
you — I suppose you won't charge any ? However, please 
decide at once, because I have no time to spare." 

He got up and strode to the other end of the room, with 
hands in pockets and unwonted vexation on his face. Then 
he came back and stood over her. 

"Oh no," he said, with clumsy attempt at satire, "you 
can't afford five minutes of your valuable time, but twelve 
hundred gulden out of your poor little fortune is a more 
trifling matter. I suppose it's not even a loan ?" 

" No," 

"Now, look here, Hilvardine, I can see what all this 
means : you have been let into extravagances by Madame 
van Cortlandt, who I wish to goodness had never come near 
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the place. No doubt your creditor is cheating you, and if 
you are wise you will tell me what the demand is for, and 
who makes it, and then leave me to deal with the people. 
Come I I give you my word no one shall be the wiser." 

There could be no doubt as to the honest kindliness writ- 
ten in his face. Hilvardine looked up at him, stirred with 
a grateful sense of his friendly effort. She said, softly, 

" It is not as you fancy, Jan, but what it is I can't tell 
you." 

He gave a vexed shake. 

" That's what a woman always says when she's invited to 
show a little common-sense." 

" It's what I must say, at any rate." She got up. " Will 
you lend it to me ?" 

" No, I won't," he returned, doggedly. 

She turned a little pale. 

" Well, then, good-by. I'm sorry, for I hate what I have 
to do ; but it's got to be done, so there's an end of it. I 
suppose you don't care to tell me the best place ? I'll find 
one out somehow." 

She went out of the room, down the steps, and along the 
broad, paved road by the side of the green haven, where lie 
the great, worn-out, picturesque boats. There was a trades- 
man, she remembered, living in the Yoorstraat who had 
come from Utrecht, and might advise her where to apply ; 
and with this resource in her mind she was hurrying along, 
for the morning was passing, and her futile visit to Jan had 
occupied some time, when she heard steps, and a white- 
capped maid, engaged in syringing the front of one of the 
houses, cried, 

" Mejuffrouw, mejuffrouw, you are wanted I" 

It was Jan Schuylen. 

" What a pace you are going at !" 

" Because I have no time to spare." 

" You are off to the money-lenders ?" 

" Certainly." 

" Hilvardine, you are behaving like an idiot I'* 

*^ Have you run after me to say so ?" 

" Sooner than that you should plunge more deeply into 
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folly, I suppose that I must let you have the money. But 
I don't believe I am justified in doing it." 

She turned joyfully towards him, her face irradiated. 
** Oh, 'you are, you are !" she declared. " And now — now 
at once?" 

" Will you have a check ?" 

She considered. " No. It must be in notes." 

" It's a bad business," he groaned. " Well, wait five min- 
utes, and it shall be fetched from the bank." 

" You shall be repaid as soon as ever I can draw out the 
money," she promised, turning back with him. 

" Confound the repayment !" said Jan, savagely. " I'm 
lending on compulsion, mind you, and I've seldom done any- 
thing I dislike so much. Anyway, you'd better tell Mevrouw 
Mathius." 

To this judicious counsel Hilvardine made no answer, and 
a quarter of an hour later she was recrossing the bridge 
with the notes in her pocket. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

AN INTERVIEW. 

"I would do everything to serve a friend." 

SOUTHEBNE. 

"You've a bold heart." 

Tennyson. 

So far Hilvardine had succeeded, but what remained was 
far more diflicult — so difficult that she found it best to put 
away reflection, and trust to the impetus of circumstances 
to carry her through. At the second breakfast Quirine was 
charming, the mocking spirit laid to rest, and a softer light 
in her dark eyes. Directly it was over, Hilvardine ran up 
and put on her hat. The carriage, she knew, was ordered 
for two o'clock, and Madame van Cortlandt was rarely punc- 
tual ; it was on this little trait of character that she was 
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obliged to rely. This day malicious fate, of course, con- 
trived that she should go upstairs earlier, and to her dis- 
may the girl heard her calling for the dogs and Lisa, while 
she was .breathlessly listening for the sound of wheelsf As 
Lisa passed the door Hilvardine stood with her finger on 
her lips, and a pale, anxious face. 

'^ Delay as much as possible," she whispered. 

The maid nodded, and Hilvardine stole softly downstairs, 
opened the front door, and waited. She could imagine Qui- 
rine's impatient call, '^ Lisa, Lisa !" and it was not until she 
despaired that she heard the victoria coming round. Almost 
before it stopped she sprang in. 

« Heidendorp !" 

Kees raised his hat respectfully, and paused. 

" The baroness, mejuffrouw ?" 

" The baroness does not go. Drive quickly, Kees ; we 
are late." 

They were off, spinning down the level road as fast as the 
best horses in Dordt could take them. She drew a deep 
breath. Carriages are not very easy to procure in Dordt, 
and even if Madame van Cortlandt pursued, which she 
doubted, it would be impossible for her to reach Heidendorp 
until long after Hilvardine. As for her wrath, that was 
another matter ; that might be forcible, but from it she 
would be the only sufferer, and little she cared for Quirine's 
worst reproaches if only she could stop the wagging of 
tongues. 

Kees was a young coachman ; the roads were flat, the 
horses fresh ; they went fast, they almost flew, yet she felt 
as if no ground were covered. The exhilaration of her capt- 
ure and flight had brought back the color to her cheeks ; 
she leaned eagerly forward, as if by that means she could 
increase the speed, and every now and then glanced back 
with fear that another carriage might be upon their track. 
The sky had clouded, a fresh breeze blew from the west, 
dust whirled behind them ; the pleasure parties or family 
groups sitting in green summer-houses under the garden 
trees looked up in surprise as they heard the swift sound of 
wheels; children ran out shouting from the low, clean, 
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acutely painted houses by the roadside ; dogs rushed behind 
the carriage, barking. On either side pastures stretched far 
and flat, kept green by the great system of irrigation ; here 
and there a brown sail showed the course of a canal ; here 
and there the expanse was dotted by red-roofed villages 
clustered under the shade of fine spreading trees. But 
these homely details of the landscape were too familiar to 
Hilvardine to distract her attention ; they could not even 
serve as landmarks, for she did not know the road : all she 
cared for was the speed of the flying horses. She dared not 
ask Kees, lest her very question should check them ; but ^ 
surely, surely, Heidendorp could not be much farther away ? 

With the thought came a more vivid prescience of the 
difficulties which lay in her path. She was as ignorant of 
the state of affairs into which she was thrusting herself as 
of the road along which she was whirling, and she had noth- 
ing to guide her except the rash intuition of a woman. The 
very bundle of notes in her pocket no longer seemed, as she 
had triumphantly believed them, the key to the situation. 
She wondered vaguely what she could do with them, and 
how she had dared to contemplate their use; and, from long- 
ing to find herself at her journey's end, she began to dread 
what was before her, and to look with terror at any house 
which came into sight. 

She had been driving, however, for an hour and a half 
when Kees turned and lifted his hat. 

" Heidendorp, mejuffrouw." 

"To M. d'Aveyron's," said Hilvardine, beginning to 
tremble. Thoughts of past times rushed tumultuously 
upon her ; remembrances of a winter's day, followed by a 
tragic night. Was she to go through the same experiences 
again? Was she right in awakening their echo? When 
the carriage stopped at the inn door, the girl, white as 
death, was grasping the sides ; and it was only by a strong 
effort of will that she could command her voice sufficiently 
to ask the waiter for M. d'Aveyron. That he would be 
there and expecting Madame van Cortlandt she felt certain. 

Then arose another question. Kees wanted to put up ; 
Hilvardine, to escape as quickly as possible. Happily he 
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was accustomed to whims, and, treating this as one, un- 
willingly agreed to wait at the door, and return to the near- 
est village on their way to Dordrecht. The arrangement 
did not please the waiter, and it was with a sulky voice that 
he announced, 

"Mejuffrouw Steen." 

By force of extremity Hilvardine's courage had come 
back ; her nerves were strained, and she was still pale, but 
she held her head high, and walked into the room with an 
unfaltering step. It gave her, too, a momentary advantage 
to perceive that M. d'Aveyron, who was standing expectant, 
was evidently extremely startled. His face changed, and 
after one step forward he remained motionless. When he 
recovered himself sufficiently to speak, his voice betrayed 
his wonder. 

" Mademoiselle Steen I" he exclaimed, in French. " Is it 
possible ? I believed my ears to have played me false, but 
for my eyes to do so " — he bowed — " would in such a case 
be impossible. It is really Mademoiselle Steen whom I have 
the unexpected honor of welcoming in this poor place. 
Suffer me to express a hope that the pleasure does not im- 
ply anything amiss with our mutual friend, Madame van 
Cortlandt ?" 

He spoke quietly, softly, with his head slightly bent. 
He was, however, watching her intently, and something in 
his manner suggested a scarcely perceptible touch of inso- 
lence. With a naturally high spirit, this raised her anger. 

" No," she replied ; " Madame van Cortlandt is well." 

She was conscious that she should have said more, that 
on her justly rested the burden of explanation ; but she 
waited, hoping that D'Aveyron would let drop something to 
guide her. As she remained standing, he presented a chair 
with a slight over-elaboration of ceremony. 

"As you have exerted yourself so benevolently for your 
friend, may I not hope that you will still further honor me 
by sitting down ?" 

" No," she repeated, abruptly. " What I have to say can 
be said in a few moments, and as I am — " 

" Pardon me," he interrupted, " this is a public room, and 
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it would desolate me to have our little conference broken in 
upon. With your permission — " He stepped to the door, 
locked it, and returned to his place. The movement, men- 
acing as it might have seemed, gave no thrill of fear to the 
girl. She was personally courageous, and it was the fear of 
failure in her mission, not any trembling for herself, which 
bad whitened her cheek. She went on as if he had not 
stirred. 

"You are right, monsieur, in saying that I have done 
much in coming here, and I am glad that you should be 
sensible of the strangeness of it, because it makes it easy for 
me to ask how you — who, on the strength of your relation- 
ship with Madame de Marigny, claim, I believe, a friend- 
ship with Madame van Cortlandt — could allow her to take 
the false step of seeking you in this place ?" 

She fixed her beautiful eyes unflinchingly upon him, and 
waited. 

For an instant the directness and unexpectedness of the 
appeal appeared to stagger him, but the next moment he 
rallied. 

" There is this difference, mademoiselle," he said, smooth- 
ly, " that with you I have not the honor of, as you put it, 
even claiming a friendship." 

" My visit has nothing to do with myself," said the girl, 
haughtily, stung by his covert sneer. 

" Ah, don't try to separate yourself I Permit me the 
gratification of believing that so charming a messenger did 
not come quite unwillingly." 

Her intuition warned Hilvardine that he was trying to 
provoke her, and she called all her self-control to her aid. 
It gave an added dignity to her voice as she said, gravely, 
"Madame van Cortlandt was not even aware of my inten- 
tion." 

" Better and better !" he exclaimed. But she saw his face 
change slightly. 

"And you have not answered my question," she con- 
tinued. "Do you understand that I am here for the pur- 
pose of pointing out to you, should it not have already 
struck you, that, in the present condition of affairs, Madame 
12 
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van Cortlandt's visits, undertaken out of sheer goodness of 
heart, are liable to misconstruction ?" 

M. d'Aveyron, leaning back against a table, answered this 
appeal with a slight sneer. 

" Your care for Madame van Cortlandt, mademoiselle, is 
really admirable. Yet it appears to me that she may have 
had a larger experience than yourself in such matters." 

She shook her head, and for the first time looked away. 
M. 'd'Aveyron, on his part, sharply watched her troubled 
face. 

"Madame van Cortlandt," she said, in a low, tremulous 
voice, "is young, very generous, and very careless. What- 
ever experience I may have had, you, monsieur, know 
enough of her history to be aware that she should at this 
moment be especially prudent." 

He walked away a few paces, and came back. 

" What do you want ?" he said, abruptly. 

" I want you to leave Heidendorp." 

He swept the room with a mocking smile. 

" Mademoiselle, you are really harsh ; you demand too 
much ! This charming spot, so brilliant, so attractive, do 
you ask me to resign it ? Its charms multiply day by day. 
This very morning, for instance, who could have foreseen 
what fortune the hour had in store for me? You would 
have me forego such blissful chances ? Impossible ! impos- 
sible I Now, had I remained in Dordrecht, it is on the 
cards that a too austere virtue might have cast k'eproach. 
But here ! Have I not banished myself ? Am I not in 
exile in a small,' secluded village ? And if my kind friends 
drive out to visit me, who can see harm in the charitable 
acts?" 

" No one, certainly, who knew Madame van Cortlandt," 
said Hilvardine, holding her hands tightly locked to steady 
herself. " Unfortunately, monsieur, you must be aware 
that whatever is unusual is apt to produce comment ; and if 
you have any regard for your sister's friend, you will not 
permit yourself to be the cause of comments." 

D'Aveyron, who stood looking at her with the smile un- 
changed on his face, was really pondering upon how much 
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of his position she had learned from Madame van Cortlandt, 
and how far it would serve his purposes to appear to yield 
to her remonstrances. How she had come instead of her 
friend, his crafty intellect could not divine. As little as 
she, however, did he desire that the young haroness should 
offer a handle which might be turned against her by the 
Van Cortlandts. All his interests pointed the other way. 
Quirine, magnanimously poor, would be of no possible use to 
him, whereas Quirine rich, and, as the girl had said, both 
generous and careless, might tide him over many an ob- 
stacle. It was for this that he had left Dordrecht. For 
this he would not be unwilling to leave Heidendorp. But 
his resentment against Hilvardine was as savage as though 
all his wishes pointed the other way, the more so because 
Madame van Cortlandt's visit had an object, and to have 
this object baffled by a girl roused his bitterest anger. His 
most effective weapons against her would be insolence, and 
he let it charge his words without mercy. 

"So charming an advocate ruins her own pleadings. 

Mademoiselle, how can you invite me to leave the neigh- 

' borhood?" Then, as Hilvardine vouchsafed no answer, he 

added, *' You should always be excited ; it suits your style 

of beauty." 

She let her eyes rest on him with disdainful indifference, 
her very anger giving her an effect of calmness, as she went 
on as if he had not spoken : 

"Madame van Cortlandt's object in seeing you was to 
assist Madame de Marigny's brother in his embarrassments. 
That generous impulse might alone induce you to act with 
greater generosity yourself." 

His eyes dropped before hers, though he tried a hectoring 
tone. 

^' Generous impulse ! What do you mean ?" 

" I mean that she has provided you with money, and had 
promised a further supply to-day," she said, with bold as- 
sumption. 

He glanced covertly at her, amazed that she should know 
so much, and his vanity smarting under the unromantic rea- 
son she had put forward for Madame van Cortlandt's visits. 
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** Mademoiselle, you insult me !" he said, angrily. 

She felt sure from his manner that she was on a sure foot- 
ing. 

" Oh, pardon me, M. d'Aveyron,*' she continued, coolly ; 
" not unless truth is an insult. The twelve hundred gulden 
that were promised are here. I have brought them, but this 
time there is a condition. Do you care to hear the condi- 
tion ?" 

He was in a white heat of rage, but he was not the man 
to forego an advantage, and he was very hard up. A hun- 
dred pounds was not much ; still, it represented a certain 
amount of ready money, which to a gambler is indispen- 
sable, and it had been worth waiting for. He could not let 
it slip. He answered, sullenly, 

"Pray, are you trying to induce me to take part in a 
melodrama, or are you studying for the part of the tragic 
muse ? Certainly I will hear the— condition. It would be 
a pity to rob you of your climax." 

Hilvardine flushed with anger. 

" You will be good enough to leave the neighborhood to- 
day." 

" Ah, that I expected ; that is inevitably the fate of the 
dangerous admirer,", he said, tauntingly. "Isn't there in it 
something just a little commonplace ? And to what do you 
limit ' neighborhood ' ? Have you reflected that if I betake 
myself beyond the boundaries of a drive, there still — ^ter- 
rible thought! — remains the railway? To what African 
desert must I fly ?" 

" You exaggerate your importance," she said, restraining 
herself. "You must be aware that all that is required is 
that you should go far enough from Dordrecht to put a stop 
to idle gossip. If you engage to do so, I will hand you the 
money." 

He intended to yield, but he longed to humiliate her, and 
as he cast round for some offensive weapon, a chance word 
which Madame van Cortlandt once let drop flushed into his 
mind. He said, with a careless drawl, " By all means. It 
may interest you to know that you have only anticipated 
my own intention. I agree — good ! It is because I have 
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always had the intention of leaving to-day. Permit me, 
mademoiselle, to congratulate you upon having successfully 
carried through a work of supererogation. Curiosity in- 
duces me to ask why you undertook it ? Was it by any 
chance the result of amiable pressure on the part of M. le 
Baron Hugo van Cortlandt ?" 

He saw with delight that his unexpected shaft had gone 
home. The girl became white, and her eyes blazed. For a 
moment she was silent. 

" That speech," she said, " is worthy of M. d'Aveyron — 
ne Lebrun." 

It was his turn to be disconcerted. He shrank back, 
wincing, his mind swiftly, keenly in pursuit of the manner 
in which she had gained this knowledge, and of its reaction 
upon Madame van Cortlandt. He hated Hilvardine more 
than ever, and, although anxious to propitiate her, he also 
longed to wound. 

*^ You talk in riddles, mademoiselle," he said, in a changed 
tone. " They are beyond my poor wits to fathom, and I leave 
the task to others. Pray, do not let us fall out. What can 
I do more than accede to your demands, except to assure you 
that I will be silent as the grave as to your flattering visit 
of to-day ?" 

" There is one other point. I must ask you to sign this 
paper, which engages you — having received the money — to 
leave Heidendorp at once," she said, ignoring his words by 
an effort. 

" Another melodramatic precaution ?" he sneered. " Oh, 
with all my heart ! Give it to me." 

She watched him write. So far as his actions were con- 
cerned, she believed the document to be worthless ; but, 
shown to Quirine, it might lead her to realize their merce- 
nary basis. As he finished, folded, and handed it to her 
with a smile of affected scorn, she laid the money silently 
upon the table and turned to leave. As silently D'Aveyron 
unlocked the door and suffered her to pass, but the moment 
they were in the passage he was by her side, talking with 
eagerness calculated to attract attention, and overwhelming 
her with loud thanks for the honor of her visit. She bit her 
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lip and hurried on, trying to look nnconcemed, but the effort 
she had made wa^ producing its reactioo ; her limbs trembled, 
and her self-possession was not equal to worsting D'Aveyron 
on this new footing. She could not carry it off easily, al- 
though she was conscious that his resentment was seeking 
to revenge itself by causing her a public embarrassment, 
and that she needed all her wits to baffle him. Instead of 
finding them, she could only hang her head, and hasten, al- 
most stumbling over her steps, and not lifting her eyes to 
note those she met ; so that, although she was conscious of 
passing one or two men before she reached the outer air, she 
was all unaware that among them, standing at the door of 
the scdle d manger^ and staring amazedly, was Hugo van 
Cprtlandt. 

D'Aveyron, who had seen him once before, and never for- 
got a face, recognized him with a thrill of vindictive satis- 
faction. Here, close at hand, was a surer means of humili- 
ating Hilvardine than he could have hoped to find had he 
waited for a twelvemonth. He flung a significant glance of 
triumph at the young man, and adroitly contrived to infuse 
an air of more intensified devotion into his manner, surround- 
ing the girl, as he put her into the carriage, with eager at- 
tentions which she was powerless to avoid. Almost before 
she was seated in the carriage he bent forward, smiling, ' 

'^ A hundred pardons, mademoiselle, but was not that the 
Heer van Cortlandt ? He gave me the impression of pos- 
sessing the pleasure of your acquaintance, and of being 
slightly chagrined at your vouchsafing no sign of recogni- 
tion. The poor man ! Might I not have the felicity of 
conveying to him one word of explanation ?" 

*' Dordrecht !" said Hilvardine, briefly, without noticing 
his insolent speech. Kees, who was sulky, whipped up his 
horses. D'Aveyron, obliged to spring hastily back, stood 
watching the carriage, whirled away from him along the 
dusty road, with an ugly expression on his clean-shaven 
face. It was not unnatural that his anger should be hotly 
stirred against Hilvardine. He saw that she was trying to 
disengage Madame van Cortlandt from his influence, and 
her possession of a secret which he flattered himself was al- 
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together, hidden from the young baroness gave his schem- 
ing brain a shock of uncertainty. Until the crash came, 
until Madame van Cortlandt cast him off, his own interests, 
and it might be a touch of gratitude, would induce him to 
shield her ; but for Hilvardine — I There was an angry glit- 
ter in his eye as he went back and turned into the salle d 
manger^ where were only two men, one of them the Heer 
van Cortlandt. D'Aveyron walked up to him at once. 

'^M. le Baron, I am the bearer of a message from Made- 
moiselle Steen," he began, abruptly. " She discovered that 
she had passed you without recognition, and requested me 
to express her regret." 

He flung a sidelong glance of curiosity as he spoke, but 
Hugo merely bowed stiffly, without raising his eyes from 
a newspaper or putting any question. He stood large 
and erect at one end of the room ; an open window was 
behind him, and his face, thrown into prominence by a 
mass of heavy green outside, looked grave and inscrutable. 
D'Aveyron had not finished. 

" J8fa/o*/" he said, airily, "she is beautiful, she is fasci- 
nating !" 

This time the young man looked up with a frown. But 
his voice had lost nothing of its self-control as he returned, 
coldly, 

" It is unnecessary to remark upon Mademoiselle Steen." 

" Unnecessary, yes," D'Aveyron went on, determined to 
drive home what he had to say. " Much that is charming 
is unnecessary. I apologize for my indiscretion, M. le Baron, 
but, as a man of the world, you must be aware that when 
one has had the honor of a visit from a young and charming 
woman one is apt to — lose one's head." 

"That is no reason, sir, for allowing your tongue to run 
away with you," said the other, with sudden fierceness. 
" If, as you state, you had a message to deliver from Made- 
moiselle Steen, I am not aware of anything which calls for 
further communication between us." 

As he spoke he was conscious that his outburst of anger 
was ill-timed, and the covert smile which fluttered across 
D'Aveyron's face gave him an added twinge of remorse. 
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" Ah, I apologize, I apologize again ! I apologize all 
round," cried D'Aveyron, spreading open his hands. "If I 
had had any conception — But, rest assured. Monsieur le 
Baron, I will not offend again." 

Hugo stood frowning, doubtful, the newspaper clenched 
and crumpled in one hand, while he grasped a chair with the 
other. His eyes rested gloomily upon D'Aveyron, as he 
weighed his tingling longing to quarrel with the man against 
the harm an unpleasant publicity might cause to Hilyardine. 
Something of the doubt, some qualm of uneasiness, vaguely 
impressed themselves upon the Frenchman ; he shifted his 
position and moistened his lips, from which the smile had 
faded. Hugo's presence at that moment began to strike him 
as unaccountable and menacing. Yet it was due to a very 
natural sequence of events. The head woodman was leav- 
ing Boekenrode ; a new man of whom the brothers had heard 
gave his address at Heidendorp, and Hugo had come here 
to see him. When he arrived, the baroness's carriage was 
at the door. On inquiring whether she were in the house, 
he was told that she was visiting M. d'Aveyron, and the fact 
appeared to Hugo so unblushing that he resolved to confront 
her on her way to the carriage. Instead of Quirine he saw 
Hilvardine. He had perceived that she had not recognized 
him, and, except for the offensiveness of the man, her mes- 
sage was not impossible. But D'Aveyron's comments were so 
hateful that all his power of self-control was needed, and, be- 
tween his difficulty in keeping cool and the reasons which made 
it imperative that he should, he was speechless for a minute. 

" If you keep that condition, sir," he said, at last, " I ac- 
cept your apology." 

"Oh, monsieur, I can be discreet. But, believe me," 
D'Aveyron went on, " if Mademoiselle Steen's presence here 
has chagrined you, I am in no way responsible. She came 
of her own good will, and I — what would you have ? I as- 
sure you I can be mum 1" 

Stung by his words, Hugo made a step forward; but 
D'Aveyron was already in the passage, and the folly of giv- 
ing his anger rein was so apparent that, for Hilvardine's 
sake, he abruptly drew back, ^nd did not follow hiuL 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HOW WILL SHE TAKE IT? 

" This is tragic ! Are you laughing ? 
So am II 
Let us go — the clouds have vanished 
From the sky." 

Mabgabbt Yelby. 

As the girl drove back she had abundant food for thought, 
yet had lost the power to apply herself to what should have 
been the central idea. That was naturally exultation— exul* 
tation that she had succeeded in her plan and disposed of M. 
d'Aveyron, for from the height of self-sacrificing friendship 
she had assured herself that she was ready to brave the talk 
of the town, if only she might divert it from Quirine. It 
had cost her an effort to face this in anticipation ; for although 
in her very young days she had boasted an absolute disre- 
gard for the world's voice, there had followed a bitter expe- 
rience, since which time she had been acutely sensitive to its 
faintest whisper. Still she had faced it — courageously ; she 
had even endured the thought that a rumor might reach the 
Heer van Cortlandt, believing, perhaps, that what came to 
his ears might present itself clothed in extenuating circum- 
stances. But never, in her worst forebodings, had she dreamed 
of what really had happened. That he should have been 
there I That he should have seen her at the very moment 
when D'Aveyron was forcing his hateful attentions upon her ! 
That she should have been in such haste to escape them that 
she had missed the chance of setting herself right ! If only 
she had lifted her eyes ! Then certainly he must have read 
in them that she was not there for anything but pain and 
annoyance ! 

It was necessary to stop at a village for the horses, and 
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Hilvardine wandered along a fiat, tree-planted road, fighting 
her fears. She fiung searching questions at herself; she 
paused, with a soft thrill of satisfaction, to assure herself 
that, as she was acting loyally to her friend, she might rest 
content. And yet, in spite of these triumphs of conscience, 
she was ashamed, horribly ashamed. 

As she drove from Pordt to Heidendorp, she had pon- 
dered as to the manner in which Quirine might take her 
venture, even supposing it to be successful. Now that she 
was on the way from Heidendorp to Dordt, and the meeting 
was imminent, she scarcely glanced at that question. It was 
not what Quirine would say, but what Hugo would think, 
which possessed her. She had lost the proud indifference 
which once characterized her nature ; she shrank from the 
misjudging which could scarcely fail to follow that day's 
heroic venture ; all the stout arguments behind which she 
had intrenched herself toppled helplessly over before the 
quavering breath of fear ; most of all, she dreaded to lift a 
curtain which she was holding with all her might before her 
own heart. What might she find there ? What threatened 
to reveal itself under these obstinate self -questionings ? 

When she reached Dordt and Madame van Cortlandt's, 
she got out of the carriage and went slowly and heavily up- 
stairs. Then, almost for the first time, it flashed upon her 
that she must meet Quirine and offer her explanation. When 
she looked into the little pink room, she saw her curled in 
the depths of a great arm-chair, sound asleep. Her upturned 
face showed the ivory-white skin relieved against the soft 
darkness of a crimson cushion ; the long eyelashes rested 
lightly on her cheek. She looked a child, and it was when 
Hilvardine saw her thus that she felt her tenderest thrills of 
pity and affection. As she stood in the doorway, unwilling 
to move, Quirine opened her dark eyes, stared at her, and 
burst into a peal of laughter. 

" It was so tremendously quick of you, Hilvardine, and so 
clever !" she cried, sitting up and clasping her hands round 
her knee. Her eyes were eager with life, her whole face 
kindled with spirited amusement. "You can't think how 
funny we all looked when I came down, quite ready, and 
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sent Giuseppe to know why the carriage wasn't there, and 
he came back to say there was no carriage. His face was 
a study. Of course I guessed in a moment that you had 
whisked it away, and I laughed till I fell asleep. I really 
am ever so much obliged to you for amusing me so much. 
I didn't think it was in you. And now I am dying to know 
what happened. I would have given worlds to have been 
there, and to have seen M. d'Aveyron's face, which would 
have been even more entertaining than Giuseppe's. It must 
have amazed him so immensely. But you look rather tragic, 
and I do hope you are not going to be tragic. I am not in 
the least affronted, if that's on your mind. Tartarin and I 
were rather glad to be spared a drive along those dusty 
roads." Seeing that the girl did not move, she jumped up 
and pushed her into a chair as soft as her own. '^ Sit there," 
she ordered, *^but talk, talk ! I want to hear everything. 
Begin." 

" I am trying to remember," said Hilvardine, with a faint 
smile. It was true. The first part of the time at Heiden- 
dorp had faded into indistinctness. 

Quirine stared. "Trying to remember 1" she repeated. 
" It was not so very long ago." 

** No. But .a good deal seems to have happened." 

" Oh, tell me, tell me ! What ? I shall die of impatience." 
M. d'Aveyron was naturally very much surprised." 
Naturally ? I should think he was ! And did he make 
himself disagreeable ?" 

Hilvardine hesitated, and lifted her head. " You know 
that I dislike him," she said. 

" Oh, I dare say he was quite odious," Quirine admitted, 
frankly. She turned her smiling eyes on Hilvardine. " You 
must allow that it was a trial for him when he had been 
looking forward to a nice little talk with me — ^we like each 
other — to find himself confronted with a coldly disapproving 
third person — how disapproving you will have made your- 
self I Besides, there were other reasons for his disappoint- 
ment at not seeing me, poor man !" 

"Do you mean the twelve hundred gulden you had prom- 
ised ?" 
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As she drove from Pordt to Heidendorp, she had pon- 
dered as to the manner in which Quirine might take her 
venture, even supposing it to be successful. Now that she 
was on the way from Heidendorp to Dordt, and the meeting 
was imminent, she scarcely glanced at that question. It was 
not what 'Quirine would say, but what Hugo would think, 
which possessed her. She had lost the proud indifference 
which once characterized her nature ; she shrank from the 
misjudging which could scarcely fail to follow that day's 
heroic venture ; all the stout arguments behind which she 
had intrenched herself toppled helplessly over before the 
quavering breath of fear ; most of all, she dreaded to lift a 
curtain which she was holding with all her might before her 
own heart. What might she find there ? What threatened 
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the depths of a great arm-chair, sound asleep. Her upturned 
face showed the ivory-white skin relieved against the soft 
darkness of a crimson cushion; the long eyelashes rested 
lightly on her cheek. She looked a child, and it was when 
Hilvardine saw her thus that she felt her tenderest thrills of 
pity and affection. As she stood in the doorway, unwilling 
to move, Quirine opened her dark eyes, stared at her, and 
burst into a peal of laughter. 

^* It was so tremendously quick of you, Hilvardine, and so 
clever !" she cried, sitting up and clasping her hands round 
her knee. Her eyes were eager with life, her whole face 
kindled with spirited amusement. "You can't thiok how 
funny we all looked when I came down, quite ready, and 
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sent Giuseppe to know why the carriage wasn't there, and 
he came back to say there was no carriage. His face was 
a study. Of course I guessed in a moment that you had 
whisked it away, and I laughed till I fell asleep. I really 
am ever so much obliged to you for amusing me so much. 
I didn't think it was in you. And now I am dying to know 
what happened. I would have given worlds to have been 
there, and to have seen M. d'Aveyron's face, which would 
have been even more entertaining than Giuseppe's. It must 
have amazed him so immensely. But you look rather tragic, 
and I do hope you are not going to be tragic. I am not in 
the least affronted, if that's on your mind. Tartarin and I 
were rather glad to be spared a drive along those dusty 
roads." Seeing that the girl did not move, she jumped up 
and pushed her into a chair as soft as her own. *^ Sit there," 
she ordered, ^'but talk, talk ! I want to hear everything. 
Begin." 

" I am trying to remember," said Hilvardine, with a faint 
smile. It was true. The first part of the time at Heiden- 
dorp had faded into indistinctness. 

Quirine stared. "Trying to remember!" she repeated* 
" It was not so very long ago." 

^' Ko. But .a good deal seems to have happened." 
" Oh, tell me, tell me ! What ? I shall die of impatience." 
"M. d'Aveyron was naturally very much surprised." 
" Naturally ? I should think he was ! And did he make 
himself disagreeable ?" 

Hilvardine hesitated, and lifted her head. " You know 
that I dislike him," she said. 

" Ob, I dare say he was quite odious," Quirine admitted, 
frankly. She turned her smiling eyes on Hilvardine. " You 
must allow that it was a trial for him when he had been 
looking forward to a nice little talk with me — ^we like each 
other — ^to find himself confronted with a coldly disapproving 
third person — how disapproving you will have made your- 
self I Besides, there were other reasons for his disappoint- 
ment at not seeing me, poor man !" 

^^ Do you mean the twelve hundred gulden you had prom- 
ised ?" 
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that, as she was acting loyally to her friend, she might rest 
content. And yet, in spite of these triumphs of conscience, 
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As she drove from Dordt to Heidendorp, she had pon- 
dered as to the manner in which Quirine might take her 
venture, even supposing it to be successful. Now that she 
was on the way from Heidendorp to Dordt, and the meeting 
was imminent, she scarcely glanced at that question. It was 
not what Quirine would say, but what Hugo would think, 
which possessed her. She had lost the proud indifference 
which once characterized her nature ; she shrank from the 
misjudging which could scarcely fail to follow that day's 
heroic venture ; all the stout arguments behind which she 
had intrenched herself toppled helplessly over before the 
quavering breath of fear ; most of all, she dreaded to lift a 
curtain which she was holding with all her might before her 
own heart. What might she find there ? What threatened 
to reveal itself under these obstinate self -questionings ? 

When she reached Dordt and Madame van Cortlandt's, 
she got out of the carriage and went slowly and heavily up- 
stairs. Then, almost for the first time, it flashed upon her 
that she must meet Quirine and offer her explanation. When 
she looked into the little pink room, she saw her curled in 
the depths of a great arm-chair, sound asleep. Her upturned 
face showed the ivory-white skin relieved against the soft 
darkness of a crimson cushion ; the long eyelashes rested 
lightly on her cheek. She looked a child, and it was when 
Hilvardine saw her thus that she felt her tenderest thrills of 
pity and affection. As she stood in the doorway, unwilling 
to move, Quirine opened her dark eyes, stared at her, and 
burst into a peal of laughter. 

^' It was so tremendously quick of you, Hilvardine, and so 
clever !" she cried, sitting up and clasping her hands round 
her knee. Her eyes were eager with life, her whole face 
kindled with spirited amusement. ^^You can't think how 
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sent Giuseppe to know why the carriage wasn't there, and 
he came back to say there was no carriage. His face was 
a study. Of course I guessed in a moment that you had 
whisked it away, and I laughed till I fell asleep. I really 
am ever so much obliged to you for amusing me so much. 
I didn't think it was in you. And now I am dying to know 
what happened. I would have given worlds to have been 
there, and to have seen M. d'Aveyron's face, which would 
have been even more entertaining than Oiuseppe's. It must 
have amazed him so immensely. But you look rather tragic, 
and I do hope you are not going to be tragic. I am not in 
the least affronted, if that's on your mind. Tartarin and I 
were rather glad to be spared a drive along those dusty 
roads." Seeing that the girl did not move, she jumped up 
and pushed her into a chair as soft as her own. " Sit there," 
she ordered, "but talk, talk ! I want to hear everything. 
Begin." , 

" I am trying to remember," said Hilvardine, with a faint 
smile. It was true. The first part of the time at Heiden- 
dorp had faded into indistinctness. 

Quirine stared. "Trying to remember!" she repeated. 
" It was not so very long ago." 
" No. But .a good deal seems to have happened." 
" Oh, tell me, tell me ! What ? I shall die of impatience." 
" M. d'Aveyron was naturally very much surprised." 
" Naturally ? I should think he was ! And did he make 
himself disagreeable ?" 

Hilvardine hesitated, and lifted her head. " You know 
that I dislike him," she said. 

" Oh, I dare say he was quite odious," Quirine admitted, 
frankly. She turned her smiling eyes on Hilvardine. " You 
must allow that it was a trial for him when he had been 
looking forward to a nice little talk with me — ^we like each 
other — to find himself confronted with a coldly disapproving 
third person — how disapproving you will have made your- 
self I Besides, there were other reasons for his disappoint- 
ment at not seeing me, poor man !" 

" Do you mean the twelve hundred gulden you had prom- 
ised ?" 
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was on the way from Heidendorp to Dordt, and the meeting 
was imminent, she scarcely glanced at that question. It was 
not what Quirine would say, but what Hugo would think, 
which possessed her. She had lost the proud indifference 
which once characterized her nature ; she shrank from the 
misjudging which could scarcely fail to follow that day's 
heroic venture ; all the stout arguments behind which she 
had intrenched herself toppled helplessly over before the 
quavering breath of fear ; most of all, she dreaded to lift a 
curtain which she was holding with all her might before her 
own heart. What might she find there ? What threatened 
to reveal itself under these obstinate self -questionings ? 

When she reached Dordt and Madame van Cortlandt's, 
she got out of the carriage and went slowly and heavily up- 
stairs. Then, almost for the first time, it flashed upon her 
that she must meet Quirine and offer her explanation. When 
she looked into the little pink room, she saw her curled in 
the depths of a great arm-chair, sound asleep. Her upturned 
face showed the ivory-white skin relieved against the soft 
darkness of a crimson cushion; the long eyelashes rested 
lightly on her cheek. She looked a child, and it was when 
Hilvardine saw her thus that she felt her tenderest thrills of 
pity and affection. As she stood in the doorway, unwilling 
to move, Quirine opened her dark eyes, stared at her, and 
burst into a peal of laughter. 

" It was so tremendously quick of you, Hilvardine, and so 
clever !" she cried, sitting up and clasping her hands round 
her knee. Her eyes were eager with life, her whole face 
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sent Giuseppe to know why the carriage wasn't there, and 
he came back to say there was no carriage. His face was 
a study. Of course I guessed in a moment that you had 
whisked it away, and I laughed till I fell asleep. I really 
am ever so much obliged to you for amusing me so much. 
I didn't think it was in you. And now I am dying to know 
what happened. I would have given worlds to have been 
there, and to have seen M. d'Aveyron's face, which would 
have been even more entertaining than Giuseppe's. It must 
have amazed him so immensely. But you look rather tragic, 
and I do hope you are not going to be tragic. I am not in 
the least affronted, if that's on your mind. Tartarin and I 
were rather glad to be spared a drive along those dusty 
roads." Seeing that the girl did not move, she jumped up 
and pushed her into a chair as soft as her own. ^^ Sit there," 
she ordered, ^'but talk, talk ! I want to hear everything. 
Begin." 

" I am trpng to remember," said Hilvardine, with a faint 
smile. It was true. The first part of the time at Heiden- 
dorp had faded into indistinctness. 

Quirine stared. "Trying to remember!" she repeated. 
" It was not so very long ago." 
" No. But .a good deal seems to have happened." 
" Oh, tell me, tell me ! What ? I shall die of impatience." 
" M. d'Aveyron was naturally very much surprised." 
" Naturally ? I should think he was ! And did he make 
himself disagreeable ?" 

Hilvardine hesitated, and lifted her head. " You know 
that I dislike him," she said. 

" Oh, I dare say he was quite odious," Quirine admitted, 
frankly. She turned her smiling eyes on Hilvardine. " You 
must allow that it was a trial for him when he had been 
looking forward to a nice little talk with me — ^we like each 
other — ^to find himself confronted with a coldly disapproving 
third person — how disapproving you will have made your- 
self 1 Besides, there were other reasons for his disappoint- 
ment at not seeing me, poor man !" 

"Do you mean the twelve hundred gulden you had prom- 
ised r 
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This time Quirine sprang up. " Hilvardine 1" she cried. 
Then, as the other remained silent, " What do you mean ? 
How do you know ?" Her tone was peremptory, amazed. 

" I knew nothing. I guessed. It was not difficult to im- 
agine that M. d'Aveyron's stay in the neighborhood had 
something to do with want of money," said the girl, scorn- 
fully. 

Madame van Cortlandt frowned. " That would not help 
you to the very sum." 

" No ; you told me the sum yourself. Don't you remember 
informing me that you had twelve hundred gulden in the 
house ?" 

Quirine's face changed and cleared with one of her swift 
transitions. She laughed heartily again, and resettled her- 
self comfortably. " What has come to you, my dear ?" she 
demanded ; ** you are developing in the most interesting 
fashion. You jump at conclusions, you steal my carriage, 
perhaps you also paid M. d'Aveyron the money ?" 

" I did," said Hilvardine, a smile flitting over her face. 

" Oh, better and better," Quirine said, lazily, from the 
depths of her cushion. " How did you get it ? You did 
not take it with you, I vow, because after you had gone I 
locked the notes into my escritoire." 

'^ I did not take yours, but I paid him, and I got some- 
thing in return," said the girl, drawing the paper from her 
pocket. 

Madame van Cortlandt snatched it from her, and read it 
with eagerness. 

" How amusing 1" she exclaimed. This time, however, she 
did not laugh, but sat staring at some imaginary object. 
There was a silence in the room, unbroken except by Tar- 
tarin's fat snores and the rapid ticking of a little clock. Hil- 
vardine's thoughts had fled away, when she was roused by 
Madame van Cortlandt turning her face slowly towards her. 
" What you did was simply inexcusable," she said, speaking 
quietly. " Where did you get the money ?" 

" It was my own," the girl returned, with a touch of hes- 
itation. 

The young baroness rose up, went to her escritoire, un- 
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locked it, and took out a bundle of notes. " There !" she 
said, briefly, holding them out. 

But Hilvardine shook her head. 

" I shall not take the money from you," she said. "All 
that I have done has been done that they may not say you 
pay M. d'Aveyron's debts, and the matter lies between him 
and me." 

Quirine looked strangely at her. "Ah, as to that, you 
are too late," she said. " It is what all the town is saying 
now, to-day. And I know quite well who has spread the 
report — ^your dear Rolina." 

" Quirine 1" cried the other, imploringly. 

" And," Madame van Cortlandt went on, tempestuously, 
"you 3re behaving unendurably ! Do you know that you 
have insulted me? If there was anything to make these 
fools talk in my going to M. d'Aveyron, is not your doing 
it a hundred times worse ?" She stood before Hilvardine 
and stamped her foot imperiously. 

** Perhaps," replied the girl, in a low voice. 

" Most certainly it is. You appear to forget that I am a 
married woman." 

"I do not forget that you are in a very difficult position." 

"That has nothing to do with the matter." She stood 
looking down angrily at her friend; but as she looked her 
face softened, her eyes grew soft and sweet, her mouth be- 
gan to break into a smile. " You must have loved me, though, 
to do it," she said under her breath. 

" Yes, I love you," Hilvardine faltered. 

Quirine leaned forward, resting her hands on the arms 
of the chair, and looked searchingly into her eyes. 

" Something has happened which you have not told me, 
and which is making you unhappy," she remarked, in a quiet 
tone. " What is it ? You had better tell me." As no an- 
swer came, she went on, " Well, you need not. You are in 
love." 

A stormy flush rose hot in the girl's face ; her eyes drooped 
helplessly before the steady inquisition of Madame van 
Cortlandt's. 

" And with Hugo van Cortlandt." 
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Her voice had grown harder. With a sudden inipulse 
Hilvardine pushed her from her, And sprang up. 

" You have no right to say so," she began, but her words 
suddenly failed, her eyes dilated, and she stood staring at 
the other. 

Madame van Cortlandt took no notice ; she went on, in the 
same pitiless voice, 

" And, after all, you did not do it for me ; you were think- 
ing of that man, and of how you could best cpntrive that 
his family pride should not suffer." 

Hilvardine started. 

^' No, that is not true. I should have done it if there had 
been no Hugo van Cortlandt upon the earth, and by doing 
it — Oh, you can't understand ! I have lowered myself for- 
ever in his eyes." 

".Why ?" 

" He was there. He saw me I" 

A glitter of triumph shot from Madame van Cortlandt's 
eyes, and she laughed harshly. 

" I am glad of it !" Then, as the girl turned away in- 
dignantly, " Glad that he should be punished." 

" And I humbled." 

" He went there to watch for me. He little expected who 
would come out upon him, for I suppose you did come out 
upon him ? Had he his ear at the key-hole ?" 

Hilvardine could not speak. Quirine's words thrust her 
back upon herself. Quirine went on, 

" Yes, I am glad. It will show you what he is, for you 
needn't suppose that he will ever forgive you. What did he 
say ?" she asked. 

" We did not speak ; I did not know who it was until I 
was in the carriage," the girl returned, wearily. She stood 
staring out into the garden/ which looked languid and dusty 
after the fierceness of summer heats. The breeze had died 
away, the heavy air felt thunderous, the sails of the great 
windmill stood motionless. 

" Well, you may be sure of it," asserted Quirine, with an 
air of satisfaction. " There never was a Van Cortlandt yet 
born who did not make a fetich of his family ; what you have 
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done wonld shock the family, and that would be enough 
for Hugo. Does he love you ?" she demanded, abruptly. 

"He has never said so," Hilvardine answered. But in 
spite of herself there was a thrill in her voice, a remembrance 
of his look at her in her father's house at Utrecht. 

They were silent again. Tartarin, his slumbers annoyed 
by the restless movements of his mistress, lifted his head 
and contemplated her in disgust. Then he laid it dov^n, 
and with a long-drawn sigh recomposed himself to sleep. 
Madame van Cortlandt went to the window where Hil- 
vardine stood. 

" Tell me one thing," she said, curiously ; " if you had this 
day to go through again, and knew that by carrying out 
your plans you would alienate Hugo, should you do it ?" 

Hilvardine neither moved nor answered. 

"Tell me," repeated Quirine, inexorably. 

" No !" cried Hilvardine, with defiance. She faced round 
and looked full at Quirine, who, to her surprise, began to 
smile. 

" K you had said ^ yes,' " she. said, softly, " I should never 
have believed you. You are a woman, and you think nothing 
— ^not even the falling of the skies — so terrible as to have to 
sacrifice your love. Yes, you may look surprised, but I know 
all about it — ^theoretically, though I can't understand how 
any one can work herself into such a fever. People make a 
great mistake when they think I want my liberty in order 
to marry again, for I should never marry again. I am glad 
this has happened. Hugo would not have made yon happy ; 
your soul would have been imprisoned, fettered, and the best 
that could have come to you would have been to rise up in 
revolt, like me." 

But Hilvardine could not argue, could not protest ; she 
was sore all over. She cried out, impatiently, " Let us leave 
the Heer van Cortlandt alone. Everything is finished and 
done with." 

" Oh, with all my heart !" exclaimed Quirine, gayly. " Let 
us go out for half an hour before dinner." 

They went silently. Quirine played with the dogs, and 
left her companion to her own thoughts. But as they came 
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back Hilvardine met some Utrecht acquaintances, and stopped 
to speak to then ; Quirine strolled on to an open space a little 
out of sight. When Hilvardine rejoined her she had a child 
in her arms, while the nurse stood on one side, staring open- 
mouthed. The baby showed no fear of or dislike to his cap- 
tor ; he fixed his blue eyes radiantly on her face, and uttered 
joyous and inarticulate gurglings of delight at the dogs 
which crowded round. Quirine's face was transformed. 
Hilvardine had always noticed in her a passionate love for 
children, but she was unprepared for the tenderness, the 
yearning softness, which looked out of the dark eyes. She 
guessed that it was the same baby which Quirine a day or 
two before had snatched from danger, and she smiled to 
herself as she saw, what she had already suspected, that it 
was Marius, the much-mocked-at, the absurd Marius, who 
had conquered absolutely. She said nothing, only watched, 
smiling, while Aukje, who knew Madame van Cortlandt by 
sight, and had heard wonderful stories about her, stared 
open-mouthed, not certain that it might not be her duty to 
snatch her charge and fly, but meanwhile incapable of so 
much as a protest. It was Marius who protested when the 
moment came for separation ; he was borne off weeping, and 
stretching out his dimpled arms in wailing appeal, while 
Aukje hurried swiftly away, her gold Frisian skull-cap 
gleaming under its white muslin, and Quirine stood, kissing 
her hand. When she turned to Hilvardine there was a look 
of defiance in her eyes, which did not change when she met 
the girl's laughing glance. 

" Do you know who that is ?" asked Hilvardine. 

" No," she said, shortly, " and you need not tell me. He 
is fascinating, delightful ; as to his father and mother, they 
are a matter of indifference. What shall we do? I am 
tired of dinners ; let us go across to Papendrecht and have 
coffee and an omelet. Come !" 

When they came back it was almost dark ; pallid mists 
were stealing ghost-like along the broad band of sedge by 
the river ; a crescent moon, sinking in the west and barred 
by light clouds, showed one horn of silver, bright against 
the faintly irradiated sky. Lights streamed brokenly here 
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and there from the town and from the anchored barges ; all 
was as quiet and full of peace as if there were no disturbing 
elements of love or discord in the world. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE NURSERY WINDOW. 

"And yet, believe me, good as well as ill. 
Woman's at best a contradiction still.'' 

POPB. 

HiLVABDiNB had her fears that on the following day 
Madame van Cortlaudt might make another descent upon 
Heidendorp, and wondered whether a letter might not have 
come. If this were so, Quirine said nothing about it ; she 
was occupied by another subject. Before she ever sat down 
to the second breakfast, she began, 

" Have you seen your Rolina this morning ?" 

"No." 

" Well, Lisa is certain that some one is ill there. The 
doctor came this morning, and stayed a long whUe." 

" Who can be ill ?" said the girl, surprised. " I saw Jan 
yesterday morning, and he did not say that Rolina was 
ailing." 

" I care nothing for Rolina !" exclaimed Quirine, with im- 
patience in her tone ; '^ she may be as ill as she likes. Lisa 
says there were lights moving about in that upper room all 
night." 

" In the nursery ?" 

"I was sure it was the nursery." She walked to the 
window and flung it up, as if air were wanted. 

" But we saw him last evening. That was Marius, your 
bogy." 

Quirine t^ook no notice. " Lisa shall go and ask, or — no — 
you will go, won't you ? Find out what is the matter." 

Hilvardine began to smile at this suddenly awakened in- 
13 
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terest. " Yes, of course," she agreed ; " but I dare say it is 
something trifling." 

She came back, however, with a serious account. Marius 
had not only a bad attack of croup, but something else 
seemed to be hanging over him, and the doctor feared this 
might be scarlpt fever. Aukje was inefficient, and -Bolina, 
brisk and capable when it was a matter of housekeeping or 
marketing, knew nothing of sickness, and was almost beside 
herself with the tension of anxiety. 

" Of course !" cried Madame van Cortlandt, starting up 
impatiently. " Only look at your Rolina, and you will see 
that she hasn't an idea how to nurse ! I know the sort of 
woman." Another time she exclaimed, "It is strange how 
I see that baby stretching out his little arms as if he wanted 
me ! Hilvardine, do you think — " 

But she suddenly broke off, and the question was never 
put. 

" No better," said the girl, gravely, after a second visit. 

" Better ! How should he be ? He has to be worse first. 
Have those stupid people sent for a real nurse ?" 

''They are afraid, because he hates new faces, and the 
doctor says he must not be allowed to cry." 

'' Cry !" Madame van Cortlandt turned upon her im- 
patiently. They w6re in the garden ; the day was chilled 
with fog, and Quirine had flung a black lace scarf over her 
head. " I should think not. If he cries, it will be their own 
fault, for he is so sensible he could easily be made to un- 
derstand." 

Her mind was riveted on the sick child. She knew ex- 
actly when the doctor came, and how long he stayed ; she 
cross-questioned Hilvardine about every detail. A nurse 
had arrived, but Marius would have none of her, and wailed 
with weak displeasure whenever she presented herself. Jan 
wandered miserably and f utilely about the honse ; and Ro- 
lina, who, as Madame van Cortlandt had judged, did not 
make a good nurse, was already worn out with anxiety. 

Two evenings later she was sitting alone, trying to soothe 
the fretful cries, and frightened at the heightened feverishr 
ness, when the door opened and some one, whom she took 
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to be Aukje, came in. But Aukje generally tumbled over 
one or two footstools and a chair on her way, and the ab- 
sence of these accustomed incidents made Rolina glance at 
her. To her amazement she saw her young neighbor. Of 
her Madame van Cortlandt took no notice ; she was bend- 
ing over the baby, laying a cool hand on his hot forehead, 
and smiling down upon him as Madame Schuylen had never 
seen her smile before. 

*,*How — ^how came you here?" gasped Rolina, staring 
blankly at her. 

Quirine did not glance at her. '^You don't mind, do 
you ?" she said, as if her coming were the most common- 
place thing in the world. '' Once I had a little sister who 
was ill in scarlet fever, so that I know all about it." 

" I never saw it before," murmured poor Rolina, helpless- 
ly ; ^^ and it is so very odd that nobody in the house seems 
to be of the least use. I have written to the diacanessehuisy 
for the nurse we have now can't manage one bit ; Marius dis- 
likes her so much ! He cries at strangers. I wonder he hasn't 
cried at you." 

Already she had accepted the situation. One strong 
emotion sweeps ordinary surprises before it 

" He will not cry at me, you need have no fear," Madame 
van Cortlandt said, confidently. '^ I know exactly what he is 
feeling, poor darling, with a great lump in his throat, and the 
first thing is to make him something which he will like to 
drink." Rolina watched in wonder while Quirine deftly 
turned his pillows, moved the light so that it should not 
dazzle his eyes, and opened the window, to let in the fresh, 
cool air. But when she advised the mother to' go and lie 
down, Rolina burst into stormy tears. 

" Do you suppose," she sobbed, " that I should leave my 
child ? You are not a mother — you haven't any heart ! 60 
away !" 

Madame van Cortlandt stood in the middle of the room, 
and delivered herself. 

" Don't you see," she said, " that you are completely worn 
out ? What possible use can you be if you break down ? 
Judge for yourself whether he likes me or not ; listen out- 
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side the door, if you're afraid of my beating him ; but, if 
you will take my advice, go to your room and sleep, sleep. I 
brought in this electric bell to call you in a moment if you 
are wanted ; but you will not be. Now go." 

And Rolina went. Afterwards she used to wonder how 
she had ever consented, but at the time there appeared to 
be a strong magnetic power about the young baroness 
which could not be resisted. Besides, it was true. The 
strain of anxiety and nursing had completely exhausted 
her. 

Meanwhile, of all this Hilvardine knew nothing. It was 
not unheard of for Quirine to leave her of an evening, or to 
fail to appear at breakfast. Lisa, the taciturn, said nothing, 
and the news was brought by Jan, very grave, but not so 
despairing as the day before. He was not allowed to enter 
the sick-room, or to see Rolina, except through a window ; 
and he had come to ask Lisa to send in Madame van Cort- 
landt's clothes. Hilvardine stared at him, aghast. 

"Do you mean that Quirine has been there all night?" 

"Yes, she has," he returned, his voice shaking, strong 
man as he was. He hurried his explanation. " Poor Rolina 
was completely done up. Now that she has had some hours 
good sleep, she's a different woman. I had telegraphed for 
a deaconess, but Madame van Cortlandt won't hear of it — 
she won't, indeed, and the doctor says — " he hesitated. 
"You see, Hilvardine," he went on, imploringly, " the boy 
likes her. It may be the saving of him if she stays." Jan 
buried his face in his hands and became speechless. 

" If Quirine has made up her mind to stay," said Hilvar- 
dine, smiling, though her eyes were clouded, " you had bet- 
ter give up attempting to dissuade her." 

" I can't, that's the truth," said the remorseful father, 
raising his head and staring blankly through the window. 
" Still, don't you see, we are the last people who should be 
under an obligation to her. Poor Rolina doesn't mean half 
she says ; but she has said a good deal ; and Vm to blame, 
very much to blame, for having let out to Rolina what I'd 
no business to repeat, and — that she should be the one liv- 
ing soul that has come to our help ! How on earth we 



should have got through last night I don^t know. That 
Aukje is the most incapable fool on the face of the earth !" 
Jan put his elbows on the table, rested his chin in his han^s, 
and stared gloomily at Hilvardine. " And yet — ^how are we 
ever to look her in the face ? I couldn't. I'm glad to be 
shut out, I tell you." 

Hilvardine gazed at him, compassionate, but surprised to 
see the stolid Jan thus moved. It was not in woman to re- 
strain the note of triumph in her exclamation : 

" So you have found out that she is not all that you be- 
lieved her !" 

Jan stirred uneasily, but his sense of the righteousness of 
judgment could not yield to the smooth fallacies of ex- 
pediency. 

" It doesn't change my view of the wrongness of her con- 
duct," he made haste to say. " It merely makes my own 
feel unutterably mean." 

" Oh, Jan !" cried the girl, moved. 

"Yes," he said, rising slowly with a great sigh, "I 
ought to have stopped Rolina from repeating the hateful 
cackle of the place. I might have smoothed down the Heer 
Hugo. Who'd have thought she'd have heaped coals of fire 
like this?" He once more went over the messages with 
which he had been charged, and was going off to the Wol- 
wevershaven, when he paused. "By the way, Hilvardine, 
about that twelve hundred gulden ?" 

She looked at him aghast, and a red flush spread over her 
face. 

" Tell me the rights of it, and let me set it straight for 
you. You needn't think I should be down on you ; I don't 
feel like being down on any one." He blurted out the 
words quickly, and without glancing at her. By this time 
she had a little recovered herself. 

" Thank you, Jan," she said ; " it can't be set straight, as 
you call it. It's all over and done with." She had repeat- 
ed the sentence to herself twenty times, and her voice lin- 
gered on it regretfully. He took the words in their more 
palpable sense. 

" Paid away ?" 
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" Yes." 

" I'm Borry," he said, regretfully. " I oughtn't to have let 
you have it." 

" I should have got it somehow. And you shall soon be 
repaid." 

He came back a step. *' As to that, let it be a loan. Say 
nothing about it for a year or two." 

She made a quick, impatient movements ^^ Oh, Jan, you 
might spare me that humiliation, at any rate I" 

" Then you're annoyed by the matter ?" » 

"Yes — ^no — yes — no— I can't tell you — I can't tell my- 
self — only don't ask any more questions." 

He went away unwillingly, and again baffled. It was a 
favorite code of his that women should be debarred frojn 
touching their capital, as he maintained that they invari- 
ably looked at a business matter through the medium of 
impulse and affections, and lost judgment in the fleeting 
mists of their fleeting passions. He blamed himself once 
more for not having withstood Hilvardine with stronger 
resolution. On his way he met the pastor of their church, 
who stopped him with inquiries for the baby. 

'^ And is it true that Madame van Cortlandt rushed in to 
help you?" 

" I don't know about the rushing," said Jan, doggedly ; 
"but it's quite true that we are most deeply indebted to 
Madame van Cortlandt. I don't in the least know how 
little Marius would have fared without her." 

"Apparently she is his good angel," said the pastor, with 
a smile. He was not one of those who could not forgive 
Quirine for being young and rich. "This is the second 
time she has come to his rescue."' 

" What do you mean, dominie ?" 

" Perhaps the nurse did not tell you that the other day, at 
the landing-place, a terrified cow broke loose, and caused a 
panic. My wife, who was in the 'crowd, said the nurse lost 
her head and upset the perambulator, and your little boy 
might have come badly off if your neighbor had not been 
at hand and snatched him up. My wife was under the im- 
pression she had perhaps got hurt herself." 
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** What you say is absolute news to me," said Jan, push- 
ing his hat back from his forehead with a sigh. " It seems 
we owe her more than we knew." 

" Perhaps you will be able to do something for her about 
this suit ; it appears as if it would be extremely desirable 
that she should withdraw her accusation and go quietly 
back to her husband, letting by-gones be by-gones." 

" I would give a good deal if she would," returned Jan, 
fervently. 

"But, of course, as you are at work for the other side, 
mevrouw can hardly be expected to confide in you," re- 
turned the pastor, smiling. 

The same thought rankled in honest Jan's head as he 
took his way towards the Wolwevershaven. The fact that 
a generous action of Madame van Cortlandt's had turned 
his sympathies over to her in no sense altered that other 
fact, which, unfortunately, had precedence, that he was en- 
gaged to act for the opposing party. He would have given 
much to have withdrawn, but it was impossible. At this 
last moment to have thrown up the case without so much 
as the excuse of further evidence would have been, not 
only to run counter to all laws of etiquette, but to act in an 
absolutely dishonorable manner. The course might have 
been inviting, but there was no question of its being 
available. There was nothing for it but to go on to the bit- 
ter end, and, with Madame van Cortlandt in his house, and 
perilling her life in nursing his only child through a highly 
infectious disease, to set to work upon drawing up papers 
and making out a case to prove her to be altogether un- 
worthy of credence. Never before had Jan found himself 
^ in such a dilemma. With him, hitherto, life had run on 
straight lines, a certain course right, a certain course wrong, 
and nothing more to be said about the matter. Such a com- 
plication as had arisen, with difficulties facing him on either 
side, was hateful and inexplicable to his simple and loyal 
nature. 

All day he worked at his distasteful task, reading papers, 
and jotting down the points which his clients should lay 
stress upon, the more minutely particular because his inoli* 
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nation revolted so much that he would have liked to kick 
them to the winds. The farther he went the more con- 
vinced he became that if the facts which had been collected 
were inexorably brought forward, the young wife would 
inevitably lose her case. It was not that she could be ac- 
cused of absolute wrong-doing, but a certain giddiness and 
frivolity produced an impression against her — an impression 
which must influence the decision. The Heer Hugo was 
determined that his brother should be cleared from the 
charge of having struck his wife. He it was who had in- 
dustriously collected evidence from the different places 
where Quirine had lived— evidence of extravagance, of the 
doubtful characters of those whom she received at her 
house — things light as air, but which, put together, 
would tell against and prejudice her in the eyes of the 
judge. There, in black and white — with more black than 
white — ^lay condensed histories of the Roumanian prince 
and princess ; histories which eliminated the princedom, and 
started with an enterprising money-lender. There, in short, 
pregnant sentences, were summed up the careers of one 
Andr6 Lebrun, ex-croupier, and of his sister. Rose Marie 
Robert, gambler also. These were Madame van Cortlandt's 
companions, and the dark shadows of their lives fell upon 
her fair fame. It would all tell against her, and a few days 
ago Jan Schuylen would have said that it was just and 
righteous that it should. 

But now, as he lifted and read one paper after another, 
between the words and his convictions the figure of a 
woman pushed itself. This woman was young, rash, im- 
pulsive, ignorant, but her face, as it bent over a little sick 
child, was soft with the sweet tenderness of that divine 
motherhood which is God's most beautiful gift to a suffer- 
ing world. The house where she was was his house, the 
child she was tending was his child, and the hand which 
was sorting and arranging the evidence to be used against 
her was his hand. It was true that, up to this time, Jan 
had been convinced that the best thing which could happen 
to the young wife would be the collapse of the divorce. 
He had borne her no grudge of ill-wilL Probably he had 
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been more affected than he knew by Rolina's strongly ex- 
pressed and adverse opinion; for most husbands are insen- 
sibly affected by perpetual repetitions, and he would never 
cease to blame himself for having allowed Bolina to extract 
from him the fact of Madame van Cortlandt's visit to 
Heidendorp ; but he had honestly felt that it was far better 
for the young baroness that she should be restricted in her 
butterfly existence — should submit to authority, and retain 
her fortune and position. So, more than ever, he now 
thought. It was the means by which it was to be effected 
which suddenly appeared rough and cruel. The follies of 
which she was accused seemed more trivial, her extrava- 
gances were more easily condoned when they were looked 
upon as generous impulses ; he now, indeed, began to doubt 
whether almost all that was blamable might not be classed 
under that head — at any rate, laid to the charge of a no 
worse failing than the inexperience of youth. She was 
very young ; she had been ridiculously young when the first 
tangle of circumstances led her into her rash action — ^hardly 
more than a child. 

Jan impatiently pushed the papers from him. But he 
could not thus shake himself free from his uncongenial task. 
The climax was near, barely five weeks separated them from 
it, and it was professionally impossible that he could with- 
draw. Nor had any hidden facts been dragged to light, no 
record of cruelty or neglect faced him, nothing had been 
really changed except the figure of the young wife, and that 
only as it presented itself to his mind. He acknowledged, 
although with impatient reluctance, that were he, at this 
late hour, and without a more ostensible reason, to fling up 
the case, all the countiy would cry shame upon him, and 
with justice. And he was by no means sure that if he 
stuck to it, they might not do the same. 

Once more he pulled the papers towards him, set his teeth, 
and went to work, trying, as he worked, to keep thoughts 
of home, of poor little fevered Marius, and of the woman 
who was nursing him, out of his head — with what success 
they know who have attempted the same task. Though 
he would not give place to these figures, they forced them* 
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selves upon his vision, until at last, with a vague hope of es- 
cape, he determined to make a personal appeal to either side. 

"As if, Heaven help us, a personal appeal were likely to 
be of use with either the one or the other !" he muttered, 
disconsolately. 

Nevertheless, he wrote a hasty note to the Heer Hugo. 



CHAPTER XXL 

JAN'S FIRST EFFORT. 
"Love's anger is fresh fuel to loYe"— -Proverb. 

On the next day the situation was unchanged. The child 
continued very ill; Madame van Cortlandt remained his 
nurse. When Jan implored his wife to apply to the dia- 
conesaehuiSy Rolina looked at him as if he were a monster. 
She had laid on one side her objections to her neighbor, and 
the mixed shame and gratitude which made her husband 
miserable did not weigh upon her in the least. Absorbed 
by a passionate anxiety for her child, she really believed 
there was no one in the world who ought not to feel it a 
privilege to minister to him. At this stage, at any rate, 
gratitude scarcely existed. 

Jan, on the contrary, felt it heavy on his heart. For the 
interests of the outer world, he was shut out from the in- 
fected sphere, and the very difficulty he experienced in real- 
izing Madame van Cortlandt in a position so opposite to all 
his preconceived notions about her perhaps led him to ex- 
aggerate the heroism of her actions. He could not even 
get at her to say anything of what he felt. When the 
doctor came into the house, he met him at the door. 

"No worse, I hope?" said the doctor, glancing at his 
face. 

"I can't tell. I'm not going to stand this any longer," 
burst out Jan, turbulently. "I'm going up. Why should 
I carry about infection more than you ?" 
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" Oh, we ! We're privileged. No, no. There's the safe- 
ty of the public to be considered." 

" Hang the public ! I'm wretched about Madame van 
Cortlandt." 

"Is she developing symptoms?" asked the other, with 
professional alertness. 

Jan felt a keen pang. He was excited and agitated. He 
looked at the doctor as if the very suggestion carried death 
in it. 

" Why, no, I am sure I trust she isn't. You don^t think 
it likely, do you ?" 

"What is wrong, then?" 

Jan hesitated. 

" It's the position she puts us in," he explained, uneasily. 
" We haven't a shadow of claim upon her, and yet she is 
sacrificing herself for our child." 

" Sacrificing !" repeated the doctor, with cheery incre- 
dulity. " That's a strong word. I hope she'll get no harm. 
She's a real lover of children, and a handy nurse — I'll say 
that for her ; and, as the boy likes her, if you'll take my 
advice, you'll accept your good fortune and keep your 
mind easy." 

" Infection or no infection, I've got to speak to her," said 
Jan, obstinately. 

" Let her come to the top of the stairs, and do you stay 
at the bottom." 

" That won't do. You can't call business matters all over 
the house." 

" By the way, you're acting for the other side, aren't you ? 
That does complicate matters," said the doctor, running up- 
stairs with a laugh, for which Jan, in the sensitiveness of 
his unusual irritability, hated him. 

He went gloomily out of the house, avoiding Hilvardine, 
who spent the greater part of the day in holding distant 
conversations with Rolina and Quirine. He determined to 
postpone his talk with Madame van Cortlandt until he had 
seen Hugo, who, he did not doubt, would answer his note in 
person, probably at once. The day was damp, a fine rain 
fell| and the havens, which turn half Dordt into an island, 
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looked dull and leaden. Still, the dreariest day in Holland 
is rarely without its brilliant patches of color, and rain could 
not rob Dordrecht of its red roofs, its green-cupolaed water- 
gate, its burnt-sienna sails, and its keen touches of bright, 
burnished metal. The rain was beginning to gather in the 
hollows between the rough paving -stones, and here and 
there to drop from the roofs. A nest of big vessels lay in 
one spot amicably clustered together, and through the fine 
tracery of their spars rose mistily the tower of the old 
churchL In spite of his preoccupation, the homely quiet of 
the familiar scene had a pleasant influence upon Jan ; he 
liked to look at the broad waters, the encircling houses 
trimly painted, the clean, spotless steps which met him at his 
own door. 

All day he expected his visitor, but Hugo did not come 
until the afternoon, and if Jan had been less absorbed he 
would have noticed the disturbance in his face. But he 
scarcely looked at him before he said, deprecatingly, 

" I hope your coming is no inconvenience, mynheer ? As 
I said in my letter, I was ready to go to Boekenrode, but 
you have always desired me to let you know if any particu- 
lar point seemed to suggest discussion." 

" There was no sort of inconvenience," Hugo answered, 
cordially. As Jan paused, he remarked, "I suppose you 
have something fresh to tell me ?" 

" It is not that anything new has been brought to light," 
said the other, still in a tone of apology. "I have very 
carefully looked over the papers you left for me, and I am 
bound to say that what you have gathered is likely to tell 
seriously against Madame van Cortlandt." 

Hugo lifted his head. "You speak as if you regretted 
it," he said, with some surprise. 

" I do — I do regret it deeply. If you will allow me, I will 
briefly explain why." 

" You say that nothing new has been brought to light ?" 
demanded the young man, drawing his brows together. 

" Nothing," said Jan, gravely. 

" In that case — However, mynheer, pray proceed." 

The lawyer still hesitated. He was desirous to choose 
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his words carefully, fueling as if much might hang upon 
them. Yet, when he did begin, it was abruptly. 

" It appears to me," he said, " that all this time we have 
formed a wrong estimate of your sister-in-law's character." 

Hugo was looking at him, but made no answer except a 
movement of his head, which might signify either acquies- 
cence or dissent. 

"These papers," Jan continued, laying his broad hand 
upon the bundle before him, " represent her in a somewhat 
odious light, as a flighty and heartless woman, whose ex- 
travagances and worthless companions during the past five 
years may be taken to show that during her life at Boeken- 
rode she must not only have grievously tried her husband's 
patience — so that even if it failed at last, the only wonder is 
that it should have held out so long — ^but that the domestic 
quiet of the life was so alien to her nature as to induce her 
to grasp at the smallest pretext which offered her a means 
of escape." 

He paused, and Hugo again moved his head. 

" I am bound to say," Jan went on, " that I think this 
charge of thoughtlessness and levity is established. I don't 
see how it could be denied that the persons with whom she 
surrounded herself were undesirable companions, and I 
should be disposed to believe that Boekenrode would be 
most distasteful to her." 

" Well ?" demanded Hugo, curtly. 

"Are these unpardonable sins?" asked Jan, in a low 
voice, without looking at him. 

Hugo turned a darkened face upon him. " You forget," 
he said, stiffly — " you forget what I, at any rate, find unpar- 
donable — the disgraceful accusation brought against my 
brother." 

" She was very young," pleaded the lawyer. 

" Now that she is older, is she ready to retract it ? Myn- 
heer, you have scarcely brought me here to recapitulate 
points with which I am already well acquainted ?" 

He spoke with unrelenting sternness, and Jan, sorrowfully 
aware of the tone, accused himself of want of tact, unaware 
of the conflicting emotions against which his companion 
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had to fight. Hugo had been startled to find how much his 
ardor in clearing Maurits, from what he had just called a 
disgraceful accusation, had cooled during the last month. 
The past had not altered, and the future required as keen a 
contest as ever ; it was he, he himself, in whom the change 
had been wrought. But while he acknowledged his weak- 
ness, his was not the nature to allow it to master him ; he 
had taken himself resolutely to task, and flung himself upon 
his labor with zeal, which, if it required spurs, he was re- 
solved should flag no more. He was the more irritated 
when he found Jan Schuylen requiring spurs as well. 

The lawyer had hesitated slightly before his answer. ^^ I 
have gone through," he said, ^^ all that can be summed up 
against her, and I have to acknowledge that the charges, 
with one exception, are borne out by the evidence." 

" What is your exception ?" 

"She is not heartless. Thoughtless, imprudent, if you 
will — nothing more. I am ready to swear that she has the 
kindest heart; in the world, and I will prove it to you before 
I have done." 

Hugo removed his cigar, and blew a little puff of smoke 
into the air. His eyes and voice were stem. " Have you 
flung up the case ?" he demanded, briefly. " If you have, 
late as it is, I must try to find some one else." 

Jan turned to him at once, speaking without the hesitat- 
ing embarrassment which had hung upon him before. " JTo, 
mynheer, what I think and feel will make no difference to 
me j for if the two parties go before the judge, it will be my 
duty to do my utmost for your side, and I shall do it, you 
may be sure. I am now only asking you to hear certain 
facts which may modify your opinions." He went quickly 
through what he had to say, trying to keep his voice under 
control, which was a difficult matter when he was speaking 
of little Marius. He controlled himself, indeed, so care- 
fully, that to him his voice sounded dry and his sentences 
bald, and he felt as if he had altogether failed to impress 
his heareri He ended at last abruptly. ^'She is there 
now." 

Hugo had listened unmoved. " No doubt it is an awk- 
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ward position for you," he commented, quietly. " She has 
managed to place you on thie horns of a dilemma, and if 
you object to going on, of course we can hardly blame you." 

Jan took no notice of these last words. His face clouded 
as he felt that he had failed when he imagined her gener- 
osity would have been patent to all the world. "She had 
no ultimate object," he asserted. "It was a generous im- 
pulse, and not a deep design, which brought her to my 
house." 

There was something so resolute in his tone that Hugo, 
surprised, felt that it demanded more than mere disagree- 
ment. 

" Supposing that we admit the possibility of her generous 
impulses," he said, sitting forward and resting his elbow on 
his knee, while he stretched out his cigar towards his com- 
panion, "I don't see what they have to do with this 
business. But, as a matter of fact, I can prove to you that 
some of her impulses are anything but generous ; and only 
this last week I was myself a witness of the unscrupulous 
manner in which she is ready to make use of unsuspecting 
persons, regardless of the consequences to them." 

Jan did not answer, and the other went on. 

" As in this case the young lady is a friend of your wife, 
it might be as well for you to give her a warning." 

He replaced his cigar between his lips again, and waited. 
Jan looked at him anxiously. He could not definitely re- 
fute the accusation, although it jarred upon him. He said, 
slowly, 

" There is only one person, so far as I know, who answers 
to your description, and who would be influenced by Mad- 
ame van Cortlandt." 

" Exactly. Mejuffrouw Steen." There was a slight 
change of intonation in Hugo's voice, unmarked by Jan 
Schuylen, who had never dreamed of anything at work be- 
tween him and Hilvardine. " Business took me to Heiden- 
dorp the other day, and, as I knew that rascal Lebrun was 
lingering there, it irritated me, I confess, to see Madame 
van Cortlandt's carriage standing at the door of the inn. I 
resolved to confront her as she came out." He paused. 
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" Well ?" said Jan, with impatience. 

" It was not Madame van Oortlandt ; it was Mejuffrouw 
Steen." 

" Hilvardine !" exclaimed Jan, in astonishment. " What 
madness ! Alone ? What did she say ? How did she ex- 
plain ?" 

" I did not speak to her. I should have said that she had 
not even seen me but that Lebrun brought back a message." 

" The scoundrel !" Jan was unusually stirred. " How 
could Hilvardine be such a fool as to let herself be mixed up 
with him !" 

"I think he will keep quiet," said Hugo, looking up. "I 
gave him a pretty strong hint not to let his tongue run away 
with him." 

" But what can have taken her there ?" 

"Can you doubt? That is where Madame van Cort- 
landt's impulses come in. I will answer for it that her own 
follies having put her into this man's clutches, she got 
frightened at the talk which has grown out of them, and, 
instead of going herself, made a scapegoat of an innocent 
girl. Probably she sent him money." His voice was tense 
with scorn. 

Hilvardine's visit and her strange request for money in a 
moment flashed disagreeably upon Jan. He looked very 
grave as he replied, 

" What you say is serious." 

Hugo made no reply. He rose up and went to the win- 
dow. It was hot, and in spite of the rain the sash was flung 
up; his powerful head and shoulders stood determinedly 
against the faded greens of the trees which grew between 
the house and the water, blotting out the semicircular row 
of houses on the other side of the ^aven. They were saw- 
ing wood not far away, and the steady rasping sound grated 
unpleasantly on his ear. The rain had lessened, and a shaft 
of light, feeble precursor of sunshine, pierced the shadowy 
grays and greens, and brightened a patch of wet stones in 
front of the window. Half a dozen children, with school 
wallets on their backs, went by, shouting, and a milk-cart 
drawn by straining dogs rattled noisily across the uneven 
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stones. Jan's words, from which he hoped so much, had 
made no more impression upon Hugo than to stir in him a 
touch of resentment against the lawyer. What right had 
he to bring his own personal domestic matters into their 
case ? What ♦was it to the Van Cortlandts that Quirine's 
whims should lead her into charitable paths, and prompt her 
to nurse a sick child ? Could that undo the mischief of her 
false accusation ; or condone her conduct towards Hilvar- 
dine ? Hugo stared out at the trees, but what he saw was 
Hilvardine's hurried, troubled face ; what he was thinking 
about was the impalpable feeling of humiliation which every 
movement expressed when she fled past him in the passage 
of the little inn, Lebrun's voice in her ears. He had never 
for an instant supposed that she was there voluntarily. She 
might have been spared many pangs had she realized his ab- 
solute confidence ; but, as past follies never forego their re- 
venges, as the scourge we knot for ourselves makes its fear 
too familiar to be forgotten, she felt that her story was in 
every mouth, and that she could never escape from its 
echoes. She did not know that, because he would not blame 
or suspect her, she had but increased his hot wrath against 
his sister-in-law, whom he believed to be sheltering herself 
behind an innocent figure. It was not so with Jan. He 
liked Hilvardine, but the recollection of the past made it 
seem quite possible to him that she might act foolishly. 

Hugo was aroused from his reflections by his companion's 
voice, raised so as to recall his wandering attention. 

" Mynheer, I have been thinking it over. What could in- 
duce Hilvardine to embark on such a mad freak I can't con- 
ceive, but I do not believe that she was sent by Madame van 
Cortlandt." 

"When you say so, you reflect on Mejuflfrouw Steen." 
Hugo's voice was grave and deep ; he came back from the 
window, sat down, and pulled another chair towards him, the 
back of which he grasped. 

** Something occurred on the morning of that day which I 
suspect had to do with it," said Jan, imperturbably, un- 
moved by the other man's remark. 

" A hundred things," Hugo returned, with a new impa- 
14 
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tience, ^^may have occarred; bat if we conld see behind 
them, I am confident we should still find an appeal to the 
pious name of friendship. Excuse me, mynheer, but you are 
carried away by the benefit to yourself ; you are become* a 
special pleader. I own that to me there is unpardonable 
meanness in using another woman as a shield to be held up 
between herself and the vf orld's blame." 

Jan glanced at him in surprise. There was an energy, a 
violence in his tones hardly to be accounted for, even by his 
dislike to his sister-in-law. 

" Don't you take too much for granted ?" he suggested, 
ponderingly. 

'* Good heavens, no ! Can you doubt ? It is as clear as 
daylight. The woman felt herself in a scrape, and sent Me- 
juffrouw Steen to buy him off, and she, being so generous- 
hearted — ^*' 

" They are both generous-hearted," interrupted the other. 

" Believe that if you can. I cannot." 

Jan looked at him with sinking hopes. He was still grasp- 
ing the chair, and something in his attitude — something in 
the strength with which his fingers closed, vise-like, round the 
upper bar — struck the older man as significantly harsh. Un- 
forgiving determination lurked in every line. Jan knew 
nothing of those other forces which Hugo was holding at 
bay^ resistance to which intensified this assertive rigidity, 
out of proportion, as it seemed to him, with Madame van 
Cortlandt's offence. He only recognized that his pleadings 
for her would be of no avail, and his kind, simple heart 
ached as he made his last endeavor. 

" Allow me to offer one suggestion, mjmheer. K Madame 
van Cortlandt and your brother, the Heer Baron, would but 
mutually consent to permit the divorce to drop, the world 
would be obliged to admit that she must have been mistaken 
in her charge of cruelty, and there would be an end of the 
scandal ?" 

For a moment Hugo's eyes lightened, then he said, in the 
same tone as he had already used, 

"Let her withdraw the charge. The word 'mistaken' 
cannot pass." 
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Jan leaned forward and stared at a spot on ^he carpet. 
Ever since the conversation began, his desire to become me- 
diator, peacemaker, had grown more insistent; the vision of 
th^ young wife, hanging over the bed of his child, smiling 
at him, soothing, had become more vivid. He felt that he 
would give a great deal to get matters right, and yet a feel- 
ing of hopelessness surged up. 

" Frankly," he said, " I see but one possible means of 
bringing that about, and it is one which I regret has not been 
tried. If husband and wife could be induced to meet, I 
don't think it is impossible that things might be amicably 
arranged. Let us make the attempt." 

He paused, conscious that his words were vain. Yet he 
fancied — was it fancy ? — ^that something like relief slackened 
the tense lines about Hugo's mouth. His answer, however, 
markedly dissociated himself from the effort. 

" By all means attempt it," was what he said. 

"Then if I approach Madame van Cortlandt," persisted 
Jan, disregarding, "will you do what you can with your 
brother?" 

Hugo suddenly rose up. 

" Mynheer," he said, resolutely, " you may have more to 
go upon than I am acquainted with, but you must under- 
stand clearly that we shall be content with nothing short of 
absolute retractation. She must admit distinctly that the plea 
by which she obtained her end was false. If you can induce 
her to do this, I can answer for my brother taking no further 
steps." 

" False !" repeated Jan, his honest face troubled. " Do 
you insist upon so much ? Might she not meet with a little 
mercy ?" 

" It is not a question of mercy, but of justice. I cannot 
forget what she has made ray brother suffer." 

"If — if I can prove that she was not to blame for that 
freak of Hilvardine's ?" asked the other, with hesitation. 

Hugo's face changed. If this were proved, to whose 
shoulders must the burden be shifted? He answered, 
gravely, 

" That has nothing to do with it," 
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"I think it has influenced you," said Jan, simply, uncon- 
scious how far his words had hit the truth. "However, 
mynheer, perhaps I have said more than I had the right to 
say. I can but thank you for having listened to me." 

Hugo suddenly stretched out his hand, and grasped Jan's 
cordially. 

^' And I assure you I very much regret that the matter 
should be so disagreeable for you," he said. " If there were 
any means of putting the case into other hands — " 

" There is none. It is out of the question," said Jan, reso- 
lutely. " Private feelings could not be allowed to interf erie 
in such a case ; and if worse comes to the worst, I shall try to 
do my duty. But I haven't given up the hope of aQ amica- 
ble settlement. I shall go at Madame van Cortlandt — auiross 
sheets of carbolic," he added, smiling,^' mi you — " 

" No ; it rests with you," returned Hug^, .with no sign of 
yielding. \, a 

When he had gone, Jan walked n^ and^^o\^n the room 
with a worried look ^n his face. What had £e gained by 
his first step ? What had he to offer Madame van Cortlandt 
except terms of unconditional surrender— terms which she 
would call insulting ? And why, because she had placed him 
— Jan Schuylen — under an undying obligation, was she to 
accept from him advice which must be so unpalatable ? 



CHAPTER XXH. 

JAN'S SECOND EFFORT. 

"'Heart, wilt thou go?' 
— *No, no! 
Free hearts are better so.'" 

E. Barbett BROwrnNG. 



Nothing had changed when Jan Schuylen reached his 
home. It is true that there had been another attempt to 
provide a nurse ; but Marius, if weakened in body, was still 
indomitable in his resistance to a strange woman. Mean- 
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while, Madame van Cortlandt had a curiously soothing 
effect upon him, and could often bring sleep when other 
means were futile ; and Rolina, though at another time she 
might have been devoured by jealousy, was too frightened, 
too miserable, not to acknowledge this healing and blessed 
influence. It seemed, indeed, as if here lay the only hope 
for the baby's life. 

Jan met the doctor in the road, and heard particulars, en- 
thusiastically given. 

"Who would have believed she had it in her?" he con- 
cluded. 

" We have none of us taken the trouble to look very far," 
said Jan," remorsefully. " But now, understand that it is 
necessary for me to speak to her on business. Anything that 
you consider right for the safety of the public I will carry 
out, but sep her I must." 

" Then meet in the garden. She wants air." 

Madame van Cortlandt showed no great alacrity in car- 
rying out his wish. Indeed, when Rolina, summoned by her 
husband's whistle to the head of the stairs, came back and 
delivered the message, Quirine made a face like a reluctant 
c}iild. 

"Nonsense!" she said. "It is some ridiculous notion of 
his about this stupid case. He has qualms as to going on 
with it with me here. So absurd! As if it made the smallest 
difference ! But that is always the way with men ; it is 
their joy and privilege to call us impulsive, while directly 
an idea makes its way into their own dull brains, it runs 
away with them." 

This was too much for Rolina. "Jan is not dull," she 
said, coloring. 

" Oh, he is !" returned Quirine, wickedly. It amused her 
to look at Rolina's pink cheeks, and her eyes sparkled. " He 
is delightfully big and honest, but dull. Most men are dull, 
I find, except M. d'Aveyron, and he — never. Never, I assure 
you," she went on, wilfully misinterpreting Rolina's shocked 
expression as one of doubt. " He is the most charming com- 
panion. If only we had him here !" 

"Here!" cried Madame Schuylen, gazing round at the 
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sanctities of the nnrsery in horror at the suggested oatrage. 
"No; I hope I shall never see M. d'Aveyron in this house." 

" Ah, you are prejudiced," said Quirine, lightly; " you are 
prejudiced. Have you ever talked to him ? No. Then how 
can you tell whether you would not like him ?" 

" I have heard enough," returned Rolina, still pink. 

Madame van Cortlandt looked at her, and the laughter 
died out of her dark eyes, although her lips smiled. 

" You listen to all the petty gossip of the place, and, what 
is worse, you believe it. You have heard a hundred stories 
of me, and not one of them has been proved to you. I don't 
say they're false, but you are certain that they are true. 
Why do you like to believe evil ?" 

" Oh I" gasped Rolina, staring helplessly. 

With her eyes, Madame van Cortlandt's voice had changed; 
there was scorn in it, before which the other wife quailed. 
And then all in a minute there was a small, miserable wail, 
and both women were by the cot, and their thoughts the 
same. 

" He must go to sleep again " — whisper from Quirine. 

" Shall I bring you the medicine ?" — whisper from Rolina. 

" No — too soon. See, I will try putting my hand on his 
forehead " — whisper from Quirine. 

Silence. And the mother, looking from one to the other, 
felt her heartstrings tighten. 

Five minutes — then, " He is asleep " — ^whisper from Rolina. 

Five minutes more. Quirine, standing up, and speaking 
in a low voice, " On second thoughts, I will go to your hus- 
band. A dreadful idea has flashed upon me that perhaps 
Tartarin may be ill, and he wishes to break it to ma If any- 
thing happens to Tartarin, I shall never survive it." 

She moved lightly and rapidly across the room, opened the 
door, and was gone. Rolina stood where she left her, eyes 
round, and lips apart. 

" Oh !" she gasped once more. 

Jan, a cigar in his mouth, was waiting impatiently in the 
garden, when he saw a slight figure coming towards him 
along the path. Madame van Cortlandt always wore white 
in the nursery — she said that it was a satisfaction to Marius 
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— and though she had changed her dress, she was still in 
white, and, in Jan's eyes, looked a mere child. He would 
rather — though he did not put it consciously to himself — 
have encountered her in one of her costly and elaborate 
dresses than with this air of extreme youth clinging about 
her. It gave what he had to say an effect of brutality. 

" You want to speak to me ?" she said, stopping a yard or 
two from him, and puckering her forehead on account of 
the sun, which was struggling out. 

Jan stood embarrassed, passing his hand over his face. 

"I have a great deal to say, and I don't in the least know 
how to say it," he began, hesitatingly. 

" You'd better tell me, and let me help you," suggested 
Quirine, with an ineffable air of indifference. " Or else let 
it alone." 

" To begin with, how can we ever thank you for what you 
are doing for us ?" 

" I wouldn't try. I'm doing it for Marius, and by the time 
he is old enough to be grateful he may have come to the 
conclusion that he would have preferred being left alone." 

Jan took no heed of the cynical philosophy. '^ And this 
wretched business is close at hand," he went on, as if she had 
not spoken. 

She shot a quick glance at him, and took hold of the stake 
of a climbing rose. There was an almost obtrusive cheer- 
fulness in her tone as she said, 

" I advise you not to waste your time in regrets. As for 
me, I look forward to what you call a wretched business 
with longing. Then I shall be free — absolutely free. No? 
Why, what do you mean ?" she exclaimed, turning quickly 
upon him. " Do you pretend that the judge will not con- 
firm the separation ?" 

" Frankly, I don't believe he will. I don't say this be- 
cause I'm engaged in it, but as my impartial opinion. Five 
years ago your husband did not attempt to disprove the 
charge of cruelty, whereas now his brother is moving 
heaven and earth to clear him." 

" He can't." She spoke more quietly, but there was a 
strained, intent look in her eyes as she made the denial 
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" Pardon me, I think he can. To begin with, I have been 
convinced myself." 

"You!" she exclaimed. "But you are on their side al- 
ready !" 

" With you nursing my sick child ?" he said, simply. 

She walked a few stepB away from him, looking on the 
ground, and came back. 

" I do not believe it," she said, turning a defiant glance 
upon him. "I convinced the judge the first time, and I 
shall do it again." 

Jan paused for an instant before putting his next ques- 
tion, and looked round him. The garden was gay with 
bright summer flowers, a little heavily scented, a little over- 
blown, perhaps, yet creating an indescribable effect of 
guarded homely peacefulness. There was a pleasant un- 
dercurrent of sounds in the freshened air — a droning of 
laden bees, a tinkle of distant childish laughter, the occa- 
sional happy twitter of a bird. Close by rose the walls of 
the solid, speckless house — its windows, its doors, its brass 
bell, its scraper, its very slates, shining, reflecting, marvel- 
lously clean and trim. Not a poetic sight, it is true, and by- 
many, therefore, despised ; yet, for those who can pierce to 
the roots, full of suggestions of deepest springs from 
whence flow things absolutely lovely. Jan was not an 
imaginative man, but, as he looked and listened, his face 
kindled with a thrill of satisfaction, and then softened piti- 
fully as he glanced at the girl- wife in her white childish 
frock. Should she be left to cut herself off in her igno- 
rance from the pain and the joy, the reverence, the bitter- 
sweet, and the binding sorrows gathered together in that 
one word — " home ;" and to go drifting away into a life of 
indifference, of garish brilliancy, of careless living, of Le- 
bruns and De Marignys, finally to fall out of a world which 
should have been the better and the nobler for her lovable- 
ness, but which she had only helped to mar? He looked at 
the nursery window, and he swore that if he could save her 
he would. 

Then, with these thoughts in his mind, he put his ques- 
tion. 
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"Madame van Cortlandt, did you ever love your hus- 
band ?" 

He had effectually stirred her. She flushed a dull red — 
with her a very unusual sign of emotion — and turned upon 
him with an angry haughtiness which might have discon- 
certed him had he been thinking of himself. As it was, his 
eyes looked down into hers with a direct simplicity before 
which her own fell. She made a vehement attempt to rally. 

"How dare you ask?'* 

" Only to put things straight in my own mind," he made 
haste to answer, apologetically. " If you didn't object to 
telling me, it might be of use." 

She hesitated, and glanced at him f rowningly once more ; 
but his face disarmed anger. As if she had suddenly taken 
her resolution, she said rapidly and defiantly, 

"If it is only by way of satisfaction to yourself, then — 
no." 

His countenance f elL 

" Ah," he said, gravely, " I was afraid that might be what 
you were going to say. And no doubt he is a shy, serious 
kind of man, not the sort to win a young girl's heart." 

She laughed. 

"Nor to care to do so. Listen. Mamma was French. 
We lived in Paris when I was a child ; when I grew up, 
people said to her, 'You are wrong— you should take the 
child to her father's country ; there she may be in a better 
position.' Well, we came. We were poor, mamma and I ; 
we hated poverty, both of us ; there was but one way out 
of it that we could see — that I should marry. It's an old 
story, isn't it ? yet one which a man can't forgive. He has 
plenty of sins of his own which one might suppose would 
keep him humble, but not one of you can pardon this. 
Now you understand how we began. Not a scrap of ro- 
mance, not — " 

Jan interrupted her. "You are only speaking for your- 
self. Why, since your husband certainly did not marry for 
money, may there not have been something warmer on his 
side?" 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
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"Perhaps. Jnst at first. If I wasn't beantiful, some 
people thought me so. He wanted a wife, he wanted a 
housekeeper for Boekenrode; and if I had been content 
with the splendor of that position, I dare say he would 
have been content too. I was to overlook the servants, 
and order the dinner, and see that the linen was mended, 
and listen to Tante Anna's harangues about the glories of 
the Van Cortlandt family — ^how I hated them and their 
pictures ! — and go to the whitewashed church, and be hap- 
py — happy in that life ! A girl, a girl who had a heart 
and a head, and wanted food for both, shut up where there 
was nothing to satisfy, nothing to occupy, nothing to 
amuse ! Tante Anna thought amusement wicked. A dull 
dinner-party at five o'clock, and when it was over I had to 
endure a long sermon upon sitting cold and white and 
silent. What else should I have done? These people 
cared nothing for what I loved, I cared nothing for what 
occupied them; it was all narrow, cold, stupid — ^it grew 
into a nightmare. I used to walk about under the beeches 
— there was no getting away from the beeches — and look 
out at the glimpses of blue distance, and stretch my arms 
with longing to escape." She flung out her arms as she 
spoke, unconsciously dramatizing her passionate rush of 
words; then her eyes half closed, and she drew a long 
breath. It was as if she had said, "This is the life to 
which you ask me to go back!" 

It has been seen that Jan Schuylen was not imaginative. 
The picture which the young wife had drawn presented no 
horrors to him ; rather he saw a quiet, peaceful existence, 
such as would have satisfied his own heart ; a sober. God- 
fearing life, with no brilliant coloring, but with a homely 
tender grace in the eyes of the husband and father. Yet 
now, for the first time in his life, he looked at it from a dif- 
ferent point of view, carried there by Quirine's revolt. 

"It might be changed," he said, slowly. 

" Yes," she said, " it might be changed, but it would not 
be." 

" Your husband — " 

" My husband 1" she broke in, passionately again. " He 
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belonged to those others, not to me ! What did he care 
more than they for my tastes or interests ? He clung to 
those stiff, dead Van Cortlandts; he seemed to me half 
dead himself. I tell you it all suffocated me. A young 
girl wants air, life. At Boekenrode there was neither — 
only ghosts. And the very ghosts were dull !" 
„ Jan's long, reflective gaze fastened itself upon her. " It 
appears to me," he said, thoughtfully, " that Tante Anna 
was at the back of a great deal." 

"Perhaps," said Quirine, indifferently. Her eyes wan- 
dered restlessly round. " But she had not married me ; she 
never would have chosen any one so unlike the burgomas- 
ters' wives who stared down upon me out of their starched 
ruffs. If she could have laced me up in buckram and 
whalebone, she might have been kind — in her way; as it 
was, I annoyed her as much as she fretted me." 

Jan took his cigar from his mouth and contemplated it. 
Madame van Cortlandt had her eyes fixed upon a distant 
copper beech. The broken sunshine fell fitfully upon her 
dark hair, bringing out its lighter, ruddy tints ; her arm was 
raised again to the succoring pole, and soft white frills fell 
back from the elbow. The airy poise of her figure in the 
midst of the thick foliage was suggestive of flight or of elf- 
land. As he raised his eyes and looked at her, he had a feel- 
ing as if the next moment she would be gone ; it was diffi- 
cult to say what was in his mind. 

** Madame van Cortlandt, you have had some years of 
liberty since that time. Have you found yourself a happier 
woman?" 

"Certainly I have been happier," she returned, slowly. 
" I have had room to breathe ; I have gone where I liked, 
have made my own friends." 

He looked steadily at her. " And you have no regrets ? 
You feel no longing for the duties you have relinquished, 
for the love you have thrown away?" As she stared at 
him, he added, " No remorse for the trumpery charge you 
have raised against your husband?" 

He had roused her now. She turned upon him with blaz- 
ing eyes. 
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" Mynheer !" 

"You wonder I dare say such a thing? I dare it," Jan 
said, quietly, " just because we owe you more than we can 
ever repay, and because we have spoken of you so harshly 
that I can scarcely bear to look you in the face." 

" That," she said, angrily, " is a strange reason for insult- 
ing me." 

" It's a reason for your trying to believe that I would give 
my right hand to set your life straight. I couldn't keep 
silence — ^I couldn't indeed, thinking what I do. As I said 
before, I've examined things pretty carefully, and am abso- 
lutely convinced your husband never dreamed of striking 
you ; it was pure accident, and if the judge hadn't been an 
old fool, he would have told you so, and advised you to go 
home, and think no more about it. However, I don't pre- 
tend to be a very sharp fellow, and women are beyond me ; 
but I should say that the taste of life you've had hasn't sat- 
isfied you. Perhaps you will tell me that it has, but it 
hasn't ; and, if you will stand it from me, I'll tell you why." 

" Oh," she interrupted, " I don't think you hesitate much 
over what you say from any scruples as to how much I can 
stand." 

He went on as if she had not spoken. 

" It hasn't succeeded with you because you have a good 
heart, and because that has made you feel its power, even 
against your will." 

Once more she made a movement as if to interrupt him, 
but he took no notice, and went on. 

"There's a lot of rubbish talked at this time about 
women's rights and freedom, and the shackles of the mar- 
riage tie — ^for that matter, there isn't a law in the world, 
civil or divine, which doesn't stir up rebellion. Marriage 
isn't the perfect state people dream about ; it has its fail- 
ures and its disappointments and its tempers — the Lord 
knows! — ^but it has its sanctities, and its duties, and its 
blessings for those who respect them. I wish you had tried 
them a little longer." 

Jan had been looking before him and speaking out of his 
heart before he became conscious that he had been mak* 
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ing the nearest approach to a sermon of which he had ever 
been guilty in his life. The discovery appalled him. He 
scarcely ventured to steal a deprecatory glance at Madame 
van Cortlandt, and it vras not reassuring to perceive that 
she stood immovable^ looking straight before her, and with 
an expression on her face only to be described as absolutely 
blank. Smitten with dismay at his failure, he became sud- 
denly silent, and in the silence they heard the short, asth- 
matic bark of a dog. Madame van Cortlandt turned quick- 
ly to her companion, clasping her hands. 

" That is Tartarin's voice, I am certain !" she exclaimed, 
with poignant distress in her tones. "The darling! Are 
you sure that Hilvardine treats him properly, that he is not 
ill? I shall never forgive her if she neglects him." 

In Jan Schuylen's face there were written disappointment 
and disgust. If his effort had brought forth no better re- 
sponse, what a failure it had been, and how small a chance 
remained for his further attempts at reconciliation ! It 
spoke much for the sweetness of his nature that he could 
answer, without showing anger, 

" I don't think you need be afraid of Hilvardine." 

" But you will inquire ?" 

"If you wish." Something impelled him suddenly to 
add, "Madame van Cortlandt, will you consent to meet 
your husband ?" 

For an instant he fancied — was it fancy ? — that she hesi- 
tated. Then she turned towards him with a swift, flexible 
movement. Her heart was stirred with struggling emo- 
tions, but her voice caught up a successful shield of mock- 
ery. 

" Ah, mynheer," she exclaimed, " go on with your case, 
and don't entangle yourself with the other side ! You will 
never get on if you are so imprudent. And now, please, 
find out something about Tartarin, and ask Hilvardine if 
she gives him the macaroons he likes. He is dreadfully 
greedy, I know ; but then, he is such a darling ! No one 
in the world can wrinkle his nose so beautifully as Tartarin. 
Marius does it a little, and I believe that is why I like 
Marius." 
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She was gone, smiling and kissing her hand. Jan, it 
must be acknowledged, was not very brilliant — he admitted 
it himself with candor — and he thought now what an idiot 
he had been to have imagii^ed for one moment that this 
butterfly little creature could have had tears in her eyes ! 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

SOMEBODY MUST SPEAK. 

"One of these happy souls 
Which are the salt of the earth." 

Shelley. 



Madame van Cobtlandt had sent many messages to 
Hilvardine, to the effect that she hoped she would not leave 
Dordt, but ask any one she liked to stay with her. This was 
not easy, for she did not care to attract either Constans or 
Luce into the neighborhood of the fever. She felt rather 
forlorn, so that one morning it gave her extreme pleasure 
to see Johanna Mathius ushered in. 

"Johanna !" she cried, joyfully, "how came you here ?" 

" You seemed to want some one," said Johanna, with her 
frank and kindly smile, '^ and we thought I had better come 
and see for myself. It isn't a great journey." 

" It must have been difficult enough for you to get away. 
How are they all — ^little Maria, and Constans, and Lucy, and 
my father ?" 

And, indeed, Johanna found a very eager desire on the 
girl's part to hear home news, down to the smallest details. 
Looking curiously at her, moreover, she fancied that her 
eyes were heavy with unshed tears ; and although she dis- 
played great cheerfulness, it had the effect of being used as 
a screen. 

Johanna, who could never realize a trouble and remain 
effortless, set herself to watch for some word which might 
give her an opportunity to help. She had a fear in her 
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heart. Instead of applying to her fatlier, Hilvardine had 
written to Professor Mathius, asking him to act for her, and 
arrange that the twelve hundred gulden should be with- 
drawn from her little fortune. The request had given Jo- 
hanna an unpleasant thrill, although her husband had treated 
it more lightly. 

"Some romantic and generous impulse," he said. "I'm 
not afraid of anything worse. Hilvardine is older, and has 
had a lesson. I, for one, am going to trust her." 

" But she is not in a position to give away twelve hundred 
gulden," remonstrated Johanna. "Besides, who could be 
mean enough to take it ?" 

He looked at her with twinkling eyes. 

" That I don't think we are likely to be told. All I have 
to say is that I will stake my appointment it is nothing to 
be ashamed of." 

Johanna generally yielded to a strong opinion of her hus- 
band's, but where Hilvardine was concerned she thought 
him weak, and this impreasion made her the more anxious 
to see and hear for herself. She soon brought in the sub- 
ject. 

"Arnold is taking the necessary steps to send you the 
money you want," she said, taking some work for the chil- 
dren out of a basket. She looked up at Hilvardine, and 
saw that she reddened. 

" I hope it is not giving him much trouble." 

"That is nothing," said Johanna, heartily. "Only we 
are afraid, or, to be honest, I am more afraid than he, that 
something is making you imprudent. You have little 
enough, remember, and though twelve hundred gulden 
might be no great affair for a rich person, it means a sen- 
sible loss out of your little fortune." 

The flush was still in Hilvardine's face. 

" So Jan said," she observed, with an effort. 

" Oh, if Jan knows, I will say nothing more !" exclaimed 
Madame Mathius, with relief. "Jan Schuylen is a capital 
fellow." 

" Ah, but he didn't advise ; I didn't let him. I wanted 
the money at once, and he lent it." 
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Hilvardine's voice was strained and harsh. Johanna, 
glancing at her face with an internal conviction that under 
eyes such as hers men were weak as water, gave a douhtf ul 
" Oh I" She added, tentatively, " Won't you tell me what 
for?" 

" No. I can't, I can't I" 

The sudden abandonment in her tone sounded like a de- 
spairing cry. Moved to instant pity, Johanna flung down 
her work, and put her tender arms round the girl's bowed 
figure. 

" Say nothing more than you like, dear," she whispered. 
" If I can help you, you know I will, gladly ; but we can't 
always help each other. Tell me no more than you like." 

" I can tell you nothing." She lifted her head, and flung 
an imploring glance at the other woman. '^ All that I have 
done is mixed up with other people, and — Tante Johanna, 
does the past come back again and again? Can one never 
be quit of it ?" 

" The past ?" questioned Madame Mathius, in wonder. 

"Yes," went on the girl, hurriedly, as if words were a 
relief to her overwrought emotions. "In this last week it 
has all wakened up ; I seem to live over those dreadful days 
again, and to see people staring and pointing." 

Johanna's heart sank, but she answered, decidedly, 

" You make me anxious, but I will only ask you one ques- 
tion. This thing which you have done, whatever it may be, 
are you ashamed of having done it ?" 

"Horribly !" cried Hilvardine, to Johanna's dismay. 

" My dear !" 

" I am ; though I suppose " — she weighed her words — " I 
suppose I should do it again." 

" Oh, then I am not afraid," said Johanna, smiling with 
glad relief. " It will come straight, believe me. Now tell 
me, what is going on here besides the scarlet fever? Ma- 
dame van Cortlandt at the Schuylens' and nursing the baby ! 
It all sounds quite incomprehensible to us who have seen 
nothing of the leading-up." 

"There is never any leading-up with Quirine. She is 
really devoted to children, and when she heard Bolina could 
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not get a nurse, she went in without a word, and there she 
has heen ever since." 

" But," said Johanna, amazed, " that is heroic." 

*' She can be heroic. She does not think of herself. She 
is very lovable, though no one will believe it." 

" Ah, I don't refuse to believe it." 

Hilvardine was silent. It was Hugo of whom she was 
thinking when she said "no one." 

" And this unhappy divorce case, is it still going on ? Is 
not Jan acting for the Van Cortlandts ? Perhaps, however, 
that side will have nothing to say ?" 

" Yes, they have a great deal, or they imagine they have," 
said the girl, bitterly. " Quirine is imprudent, and all that 
she does is heaped up against her, in order to try to prove 
that she is not to be trusted. And there are people — men, 
to whom she has been kind, and who are dangerous." 

" I see," said Johanna, looking at her ponderingly. She, 
too, was casting back her thoughts over past years, and be- 
ginning to extract light. " And the brother, the other Heer 
van Cortlandt — does he take an active part ?" 

"The principal part, I believe. He is very determined. 
He thinks the. family honor, or something, is at stake." 

She spoke heavily, glancing gravely out at impatient 
clouds which flew before the wind. 

" Then you and he are on opposite sides ?" Johanna ques- 
tioned, carelessly. 

" Quite opposite." 

" And can neither of you convert the other ?" 

There was a tremulous catch in Hilvardine's voice as she 
answered, 

"We have not met, we have not spoken since that time 
at Utrecht. We are not likely ever to meet again." 

Johanna was on her guard against showing curiosity, and 
she restrained a smile at this tragic conclusion. 

" Why," she observed, cheerfully, " choosing opposite 
sides is not an insurmountable barrier. He must be extraor- 
dinarily illiberal if he takes offence because you stay with 
Madame van Cortlandt, and what else can you have done ?" 

There was a pause. 
15 
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^I can't explain what I have done," returned the girL 
^'It is exactly what would most displease the Heer Tan 
Cortlandt/' 

" How should he hear of it T* 

" He knows.'* 

** And yet you have not met." 

*^ We have not spoken, that was what I said," Hilvardine 
quickly corrected. 

Johanna, who had expected the contradiction, smiled to 
herself. She was beginning to piece together a very fair 
idea of what had taken place. 

"Well," she said, cheerfully, ** Madame van Cortlandt's 
worst enemies must give her credit for self-devotion now. 
I fancy," she went on 'with intention, " that you may have 
been trying to stand between her and some of these unsat- 
isfactory friends of hers, and so have tumbled into a pre- 
dicament. I don't say it wasn't a mistake, bat I am sure 
you wanted to do what was right for her, and, my dear, I 
have learned to believe that sometimes our mistakes are the 
best bits of our lives. Now, tell me, how do you communi- 
cate with next door ? I must see Jan." 

" I go to that opening in the shrubs, and whistle. But at 
this time Jan would be at the Wolwevershaven." 

"Then come," said Johanna, laying down her work, and 
jumping up. " The day is delicious, and you shall show me 
Dordt." 

They took the dogs and went out. As Johanna said, the 
day was delicious ; the moist languor had gone out of the 
air, and a fresh, bustling little breeze was ruffling the river 
and sending thei, great trekschuitep, swiftly on their way. 
The broad havens were full of life and movement. Ponder- 
ous wood-rafts surged clumsily along ; brown slipper boats 
sped in and out ; the very mud-dredging machines, with 
their flat-bottomed attendant barges, took sharp lines of 
light and shadow and became picturesque. All the rose-red 
roofs glowed in the hot sunshine. Color, triumphant color, 
was abroad and reigning everywhere, so that it was impos- 
sible to be insensible to its exhilarsction. Life and move- 
ment were also abroad, in the lap of the water, in the 
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frolicsome swing of the great windmills, in the flying lap- 
pets of the women's white caps, the prettiest headdresses in 
all Holland. Hilvardine's spirits began to rise. 

When they reached Jan*s white stoep, Johanna made some 
laughing excuse for going in alone. 

" Shall I wait for you ?" asked the girl. 

" Do." 

" Then I will go to the end near the church, and you will 
find me near those planks." 

"Now, Jan," began Johanna at once, when his greeting 
was over, " how could you encourage Hilvardine in drawing 
out her little fortune ? And what was it for ?" 

Jan stood helplessly wrathful. 

"7" encourage her ! I like that ! And what was it for? 
If she hasn't told you, is it likely she would tell me? Look 
here, I was going to write and tell the professor if he was 
oblige^ to take it out, that I shall return it, and he must 
manage to replace it without letting her know. Bless you, 
she'll never find out ! As to what it was for, the Heer van 
Cortlandt, the younger brother, you know, thinks that Ma- 
dame van Cortlandt got her to do it, and then sent her to pay 
money promised by herself to M. d'Aveyron, alias M. Le- 
brun. It's an unfortunate notion to have got into his head, 
because — ^I don't know why," he went on, serenely uncon- 
scious — " it seems to have irritated him against poor Madame 
van Cortlandt more than anything else that she has done." 

Johanna was regarding him with a covert smile. 

"What an uncomfortable position you must be in, with 
Madame van Cortlandt at your house! Is this affair to be 
pushed to the bitter end ? People blame her very much in 
their talk." 

"So it seems," said the lawyer. He shoved aside some 
papers with an air of vexation. " When no one will budge 
an inch, how are you to get on ? The judge was too credu- 
lous, and the young baron — the brother — as stiff as all the 
old Van Cortlandts rolled into one. Mind you, I don't be- 
lieve the decree will be confirmed; but with no concession, 
and a fight to the last, what prospect of happiness can there 
be for either of them ? The Van Cortlandts are as proud as 
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Lucifer, and the worst characteristics of her nature will be 
stirred into rebellion. It will end badly." 

And, depressed by pessimistic forebodings, he plunged 
his hands into his deep pockets, and stared gloomily out of 
the window. 

" When is it to be decided ?" asked Johanna, guiltily con- 
scious that the two parties in the suit were not uppermost 
in her mind. 

" In three weeks." 

"But they must not be allowed to wreck their lives. 
Somebody must speak, somebody must do something," de- 
clared Johanna, sturdily. 

" Speak ! I have talked my head off !" He sat down, 
put his elbows on the table, and buried his head in his hands. 
Heavy on his heart lay the weight of his too imprudent con- 
fidences to his wife, heavier still the life of his child. 

" Have you talked to the husband himself ?" 

" No. I want him to come and see her." 

" Yes, that is the right course," she went on, thoughtfully. 
" Jan, how shall we manage ? Shall I telegraph ?" 

" On what plea ?" He lifted his head and stared at her, 
alarmed at the feminine rapidity of her queries. 

" Plea ? Oh, the plea of being a woman, and wishing to 
set matters straight. I'll take it on myself." 

Cast down though he was, he was beset by immediate 
professional fears. 

"For Heaven's sake, don't do anything of the sort, Jo- 
hanna !" he exclaimed, irritably. " Do remember my position ! 
Here am I, advising them legally, and for any one connected 
with me to come actively forward and send for the princi- 
pal would be an unheard-of breach of etiquette." 

" Don't be afraid," Johanna said, calmly. " I won't com- 
promise you, or take any step without your leave. Perhaps 
something else will suggest itself. How pleasant your 
room is ! But I ought not to waste your time, and Hilvar- 
dine will be tired of waiting." 
• " Stop a minute. When do you go back ?" 

" Hilvardine wants me to stay till to-morrow. She says 
Madame van Cortlandt would wish it." 
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" Of course. You'd better stay," said Jan, with a feeling 
that, so long as no imprudence was committed, it was well to 
have a woman of resource within reach. " Tell me, how are 
things going with you in Utrecht ? How's the Heer Steen ? 
I was never more surprised than to hear of poor Madame 
Marken's — I beg your pardon, Madame Steen's death." 

While these facts were being discussed, other things were 
happening outside, of which Johanna knew nothing. 

Hugo had been a good deal disturbed by his talk with Jan. 
He carried away a definite impression that the lawyer would 
have given much to be rid of the case, and this in itself was 
disagreeable. But what really caused his dissatisfaction 
was a humiliating perception of his own growing half- 
heartedness. It smote upon him with a sense of shame and 
treachery when he became aware that there lurked within 
him an almost overpowering longing to suffer his brother to 
fling up the case, and allow his wife to have her wish with- 
out a protest. Then Quirine would disappear from their 
horizon, and Hilvardine no longer drop that bar of friend- 
ship between herself and him. If the slur still rested upon 
Maurits, a more philosophic indifference had quickly grown 
in Hugo's mind as to the verdict of the world. How little it 
really affected the man who had learned to disdain it ! How 
soon it would be covered by the kindly shadows of oblivion ! 
So sweet were the visions which trooped up, when once this 
point of view had been adopted, that Hugo found himself 
giving way to them again and again as he went back to 
Boekenrode, after his interview with Jan Schuylen ; it was 
not until the house — gray, with white window-frames, and 
sad-looking — came into view that, with a rush of anger 
against his own weakness, he routed the airy invaders. 
Honor, pride of race, love for Maurits, demanded their 
sacrifice. He was a man of strong will, with an arrogant 
scorn for vacillation. It was a wholesome lesson in the 
charities of life to find that, when love stepped into the are- 
na, he, too, was weak ; but, under the spur of self -contempt, 
he told himself that he had not fallen so far as to be inca- 
pable of a rally, and for the moment at least he thought it 
impossible that he could fall again. 
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In the library with his brother he foand Tante Anna, who, 
ill as she was, had made a sapreme effort to drive over to 
Boekenrode. She was a small woman, with a colorless 
skin, like wrinkled parchment, and a determined face. 

" Well, Hugo," she began, earnestly, as he came into the 
room, " I could not go without having seen you. What is 
it all about ? Has that woman retracted ?" 
, " Not at all," he returned, shortly. 

"All the better. I was afraid the Heer Schuylen might 
have extracted some private acknowledgment from her 
which would not be one half so satisfactory as the public 
decision. Now all must go on. My dear Maurits, I con- 
gratulate you." 

She sank back in her chair as she spoke, exhausted. 

*' Because I am likely to gain back a wife who detests 
me ?" said her nephew, with a sigh. 

Hugo broke in, impatiently, 

" Because you will be replaced in your rightful position. 
If the decision is reversed, people will no longer venture to 
fling mud at you. Do look at things sensibly, Maurits." 

His brother smiled. 

" You have had more to do with the world than I have, 
yet yon want me to tell you that where its mud has once 
struck it leaves a mark. I am not hopeful as to the effect 
upon my neighbors, and, except for you two, I don't think I 
should greatly care. At first it was painful, but it has 
grown to be a matter of indifference." 

Tante Anna's eyes gleamed at him from her cushions. 
" It does provoke me to hear a young man like you talk as 
if life were at an end !" she cried, tartly. " Because you 
acted most imprudently in marrying that girl, is no reason 
for allowing her to succeed in her disgraceful scheme of de- 
stroying your character. Who ever heard of a Van Cort- 
landt striking a woman ?" 

" Tante Anna is right,'*^said Hugo, gravely. " Tou should 
never have submitted to such a stigma." 

Maurits did not at once reply. 

" Well," he said at last, " you see, I am suffering myself 
to be guided by family counsels. Let us hope they will 
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produce the fine results you anticipate. Meanwhile you 
have not told us why the Heer Schuylen wished to see 
you." 

" It was to make a suggestion to which I could not agree," 
said Hugo, master of himself again. " Madame van Cort- 
landt is at his house, nursing his child, who has scarlet 
fever." 

" Nursing !" Tante Anna's voice rose scornfully. " Qui- 
rine could not nurse !" 

'^ As to that, I know nothing, but she is supposed to be 
nursing, and naturally the Heer Schuylen feels himself un- 
comfortably indebted to her. However, you need not be 
uneasy ; I gave him the option of throwing up the case, 
which he very properly declined. He imagined that a com- 
promise might be possible, but I told him that nothing less 
than a complete retractation would satisfy us." 

" Nothing," pronounced Tante Anna, smoothing her black 
silk dress upon her knee with a thin hand. 

Maurits did not seem to listen. 

" Did you say scarlet fever?" he asked, quickly. 

" So I heard." 

" Be good enough, Hugo, to let me understand what was 
the Heer Schuylen's exact proposal." 

** He had none," returned the younger man, briefly. Now 
that he had gone through his own conflict, he did not care 
to pass over the preliminary stages again. But, as some- 
thing further appeared to be expected, he added, "He 
wished for more talk, more interviews, especially between 
you and her. Understand, Maurits, that he was not author- 
ized by your wife : he only spoke on his own responsi- 
bility." As he spoke he glanced at his brother, and was 
struck by the pallor of his face. He began to recollect that 
for some time past it had struck him that he had looked ill 
and had seemed languid, although until this moment the 
change had not forced itself upon him. He resolved to 
speak of it when they were alone, and meanwhile Tante Anna 
was answering his last words. 

"Still, she's bold enough to suggest anything," she said. 

" There are no new features in the case^ and nothing that 
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should be affected by the Schuylens' personal relations with 
Madame van Cortlandt," Hugo went on, reiterating his 
arguments with himself. 

"Nothing," agreed Tante Anna. "No doubt she has 
some motive for what she is doing." 

"Quirine always loved children," her husband remarked 
at length. 

" Yes, as she loved dogs — ^to play with." 

He looked round upon the sombre furniture. " Perhaps 
it is hard to find anything to play with at Boekenrode." 

" Maurits," Tante Anna said, hastily, " if you knew any- 
thing whatever about women, you would be aware that a 
wife does not require to play, unless her nature is absolutely 
frivolous. She has duties which make up her happiness, 
and which a right-minded young woman finds amply suffi- 
cient." 

He was silent. It was Hugo who said, abruptly, 

" There is not much use in discussing Madame van Cort- 
landt's tastes or shortcomings. It is too late. Maurits, has 
Joost spoken to you about cleaning the ponds ? If I am not 
wanted, I'll go out and have a talk with him as to the best 
day for beginning." 

As he left the room, his brother's eyes followed him 
wistfully. 

"Hugo would make a more capable master than ever I 
shall be," he said. 

"Not at all," Tante Anna replied, combatively. "You 
have been much to blame. By suffering yourself to lie 
passive under that disgraceful charge, you have slipped out 
of your proper position. Now things will be different. I 
look forward with delight to this day three weeks," 

He was silent again. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

"ADIEU, MEJUFFROUW!" 



''I am not of that feather to shake off 
My friend when he most needs me." 

Shaeesfearb. 

With men of Hugo van Cortlandt's nature, in whom a 
strong will marches imperiously in the forefront, to win a 
battle is to have done with it, and it is a hurt to their self- 
respect to find the forces which they had routed gathering 
together again with airy persistency, and making almost as 
fair a show as ever. That very night they were on him 
again. He grew wearied of the arguments with which he 
smote the specious invaders, and when they looked at him 
with Hilvardine's eyes, and obliged him to think of her as 
the tool of Madame van Cortlandt, unwarned, a strong 
temptation seized him to lay down his arms aud succumb. 
He fought against it so far that when at last he slept he 
imagined his resolution to be unshaken ; but in the morning 
he found himself reflecting upon the most convenient hour 
for going to Dordrecht, and after that there seemed as 
much vacillation in returning to his original resolve as in 
changing it. He even descended to subterfuge when 
Maurits requested him to undertake some business, refusing 
on the plea of his occupations being too engrossing, and it 
is almost unnecessary to add that before the morning was 
over he found himself on his way. 

When he reached Dordt he took the tram as far as the 
Wijnstraat, having by this time fallen low enough to pre- 
tend that there was a point as to which he had not spoken 
with sufficient clearness to Jan, and betaking himself there 
with an air of business. There are two ways of reaching 
the Wolwevershaven, and he chose that which led him past 
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the old church, perhaps from some vague remembrance of 
the first time he had seen Hilvardine. She was not there, 
but farther on, after crossing the broad space near the church, 
he saw her standing with her back towards him. She was 
leaning upon a railing, idly watching the floating planks 
slowly swirling in the water below. The fresh sunlight fell 
brokenly upon the great yellow piles, the, air was keenly- 
touched with the pungent smell of the newly sawn wood, 
now and then guttural cries came from the bargemen who 
were lading their vessels. Hugo advanced quietly, his eyes 
riveted on the slender, supple figure ; the foolish Fifine, always 
ready to welcome a new-comer, already gambolling round 
him. He hoped, perhaps, to surprise her into some unguarded 
word or look of pleasure ; but although, when she looked 
round and saw him, she started, she was silent, and he could 
not tell that her paleness had not been there the moment 
before. 

" So we meet at last," he said, abruptly. " I began to 
think we should never again." ' 

Her heart beat fast, but her self-control did not fail her. 
" It was not very likely that we should meet, was it ?" she 
said, with a smile. "You and I, as you have let me know 
at different times, belong to opposite camps." 

Her fear of self-betrayal led her thus to plunge audacious- 
ly into the very subject she dreaded. Hugo looked at her 
with serious earnestness. 

" Might we not sometimes forget ?" he asked. 

"Where would be the use?" she replied. "To forget 
sometimes means also to remember sometimes, and with this 
matter between us we could never be in accord." 

He kept his eyes upon her. " I want you to listen to me," 
he said. " I have come here to-day solely with the hope of 
speaking to you. Things have gone on since last I spoke, 
and it is now certain, absolutely certain, that Madame van 
Cortlandt will fail ia this last appeal. I don't ask you to 
believe me, because you consider me prejudiced ; ask the 
Heer Schuylen. He couldn't very well be prejudiced against 
her, when she has put him under such a tremendous obliga^ 
tion, and he is convinced that she has no chance. Oncei ] 
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remember, you blamed me for not being convinced when the 
law had pronounced in her favor. Will you abide by your 
own words ?" 

She shrank. " No," she said, with an effort ; " I shall 
follow your example. If what you say is true, Quirine will 
want friends more than ever." 

His wrath suddenly broke out. 

" Can you think of no one else in the world ?" he demanded, 
fiercely. " Oh, you women, the Lord knows what pitiless 
stuff you're made of, taking men's hearts for your shuttle- 
cocks 1" • 

She put out her hand to the railing behind her, so as to 
steady herself. For a moment trees, houses, the great 
breadth of sunshine, faded into blackness ; but she quickly 
recovered herself, and hjer voice, though low, was clear. It 
rose a little as she went on. 

" I won't pretend to misunderstand you. Ton would like 
me to fling her over, that you might tell me that you love , 
me. Oh," she said, with swift scorn, " it isn't I : it's some 
imaginary woman whom you dress up to look like me, and 
call by my name I I am not treacherous. Quirine is my 
friend ; I love her. Is friendship nothing ? Is love a great 
Juggernaut, before which everything else is to be flung and 
crushed ?" 

As she said this, the color came back to her cheek, her 
eyes flashed. In the call she had made upon herself she had 
swept on one side that torturing shame which had haunted 
her ever since their meeting at Heidendorp, while she poured 
out what lay heavy on her mind. And the moment it was 
uttered, love, at which she had flung her challenge, seized 
and shook her. Hugo's face grew darker. 

" Don't flatter yourself that you are magnanimous," he 
said. "If your friendship were sensible and helpful, I 
shouldn't require to say a word against it, for then it would 
point out to you that to support Madame van Cortlandt in 
her folly would be acting like her worst enemy. Haven't 
you yet found that out ? What of Heidendorp ?" 

He was amazed, startled, at the effect of his words, know- 
ing nothing of the jarring property of the string he had 
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Struck. She stood rigid, staring at him. The color which 
had leaped into her face faded suddenly, leaving a dull pallor 
behind it. He looked at her in bewilderment, and, conscious 
of some unknown source of agitation, went on hurriedly to 
explain himself. 

'' Any one would understand that such an errand as she 
forced upon you was hateful. The fellow she sent you to 
meet is an adventurer." 

Some inkling of his error dawned upon her, and she cried 
impulsively, " You are wrong, wrong I" 

" Wrong* am I ?" he repeated, shaking his head. " No — 
I have found out all about him. He is a mere sharper, who 
passes under a feigned name, and who, for some reason or an- 
other, best known to herself, is able to get money out of 
Madame van Cortlandt. Knowing so much, it is not dif- 
ficult to guess that, her interviews having created talk, with 
this case coming on, she grew alarmed, and persuaded you to 
go in her place." 

Hilvardine had stood mute, looking on the ground with 
dilated eyes. She had but to hold her peace, and this be- 
lief of his would condone all that she had done, ^nd leave 
her blameless. Would it make any difference to Quirine, 
while it made all the diflference in the world to herself ? The 
struggle gave her voice a vibrant ring, so strange in her 
own ears that it seemed to belong to another person. 

'^ She did not send me ; she did not even know that I had 
gone." 

He smiled incredulously. 

" You are trying to shield her, but it is of no use, for I 
know too much." He hesitated, and added, " What would 
you say if I told you that you had given him money ?" 

She gathered all her strength, and flung back her head 
proudly. 

" Well ?" she demanded. 

He smiled again. 

" That is enough. It was sent from her." 

To Hilvardine's strained senses the world seemed to have 
grown silent, waiting for her answer. The rustling breeze 
had died away ; the cool lap of the water among the tossing 
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planks no longer reached her ear ; the dogs had run round 
to the other side of the open place, even Fifine the foolish, 
tired of receiving scant return to her demonstrations, follow- 
ing the others. 

" I tell you once more that you are all wrong," she said, 
slowly. "Don't you hear? Quirine did not know of my 
going to Heidendorp, and never once spoke to me about 
Monsieur d'Aveyron and money." 

He threw a searching look at her face, no longer smiling. 
There was a sterner note in his voice. 

*' I don't understand," he said. " Do you wish me to credit 
that you went to this man and offered him money on your 
own account?" 

"I wish you to know," she began, hastily; then, aban- 
doning her pride, and lifting a look of appeal, " Oh, I can- 
not explain !" 

He walked away a few steps, and came back, gazing down 
at her with triumph in his face. He thought she had yielded. 

" No, you cannot, and where is the use ? Only, here I tell 
you that, if there were nothing else between us, I would never 
forgive her for taking advantage of you and your friendship." 

" Very well," she returned, desperately, " if you refuse to 
take my word, I am ready to swear that Madame van Cort- 
I'andt knew nothing, absolutely nothing, of my going. What 
can I say more ?" 

Her evident earnestness staggered him at last. 

" You went by your own wish ?" he questioned. 

*' Solely." 

" Not to carry a letter or message from Madame van Cort- 
landt ?" 

"No." 

He turned away from her, and stood staring at the water. 
Hilvardine drew a long breath ; the worst was over, and she 
had not failed her friend. Her lips were pressed tightly 
together, her hands locked. While they stood silent, the 
church clock began to chime, the strokes lingering until, to 
her tensely strung nerves, they appeared to last through 
many minutes. As the last died away, she became aware 
that he was speaking. 
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'^Even for yoar dearest friend, don't do sach a thing 
again," he said, gravely. 

"Oh!" she cried, faintly, "you don't believe me even 
yet." 

"Certainly I believe you," he said, at once. " How could 
I doubt puch an assurance as you have given ? I am bound 
to exonerate Madame van Cortlandt from the charge of send- 
ing you on an errand which she was ashamed to carry through 
herself. But it's plain that you acted very imprudently. 
Tou did it, of course, from some idea of shielding her ; still, 
there ought to be a limit as to where your romantic concep- 
tions of friendship carry you." 

The touch of mockery in his words did not even reach 
her. She lifted her eyes, dewy, smiling through a bright- 
ness of tears, her lips half parting with glad wonder at his 
persistent faith. 

"You can trust me, then?" she faltered. 

He looked surprised at her question, and at the radiant 
change. 

" I know you had a generous reason for what you did," he 
said, gravely. 

" Oh," she said, gratefully, " you are good, and I will tell 
you exactly how it was. Quirine was not one bit ashamed, 
only her kindness and her love for Madame de Marigny led 
her on, and I could not endure that she should be laying her- 
self open to misconstruction. It did not matter for me; 
people don't watch me or talk about m^, and I took the car- 
riage without Quirine's knowledge and went myself. Though 
I hated the man, it was not — not worse than I expected, un- 
til — ^I heard that you were there. Since then I have been 
so ashamed, so miserable. I thought you could not possibly 
understand." There was a little catch in her breath as she 
said the last word. 

" I could not have misdoubted you," he replied. 

" That is unlike other people," she said. 

As she spoke he suddenly came quite close to her. 

"What have other people to do with us? What right 
has any one to stand between us ? You are mine, whether 
you acknowledge it or not. We have tried to heep apart. 
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and it is a miserable failure. Is this woman to mar our lives, 
as she has marred Maurits'sj^" 

His words came with the force of blows ; she put up her 
hand as though to ward them off. 

" Stop ! stop !'* she cried. 

" I will not stop ; I mean to be heard," he said, determin- 
edly. 

With a woman's intuition, she made her weakness her 

shield. 

" You were so generous just now ! don't spoil it all," she 
pleaded. " You have taken me at a disadvantage, because 
you have trusted when others would have condemned. In- 
deed, I am not ungrateful. But be generous still. Do not 
urge me. I am Quirine's friend, and she is very desolate." 

" She has Madame de Marigny and M. d'Aveyron — ni Le- 
brun." 

" If," she said, " they are unworthy, those who love her 
will be more wanted than ever. You say she will lose this 
suit ; then I suppose she will be obliged to return to Boeken- 
rode? If she does, I think it will kill her; and even were 
things to turn out better, don't you see that the situation 
would be insupportable for you and me? You would be 
hating and accusing her of all the evil things you could think 
of, while I should be loving and trying to shield her. If she 
were a happy wife, indeed — then matters would be different, 
but as it is, there could be nothing but discord between us." 

" I will face it," he declared, stubbornly. 

" I cannot, I cannot !" cried the girl, turning away with a 
passionate gesture. In her heart she added, '^ I love you too 
well." 

He began to speak again, with an angry tone in his voice. 

"Apparently nothing would satisfy you but the flinging 
up the suit?" 

She was silent. 

" Come, let us hear," he persisted. 

"Your brother and she will never be happy together," 
she said, in a low voice. 

He remained silent for an instant, looking at her, and bat- 
tling with his heart and its pleadings. 
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" There are other things besides happiness," he said, ab- 
ruptly. " Because Maurits cbo^ to make shipwreck by mar- 
rying her, he has no right to suffer her to cast mud upon our 
name. I am determined that she shall retract." 

*' And there," said the girl, sadly — " there is the answer 
to your question." 

He walked away a few paces, to the intense excitement of 
Fifine, and came back. 

" Don't you acknowledge that I owe a duty to my broth- 
er ?" he said, irresolutely. 

" We have both duties." 

" Yours are self-imposed. You might have broken through 
them." As she made no answer, he went on, " It is ridicu- 
lous to compare the two." 

Hilvardine began to feel that she could bear no more, the 
situation was becoming intolerable. 

" Let us say no more," she said, wearily. " Tante Johan- 
na is waiting for me, and I cannot keep her longer. Be- 
sides, there is no use in talking. We go round and round 
the same circle, and never come to an end." 

"There might be an end," said Hugo, disregarding her 
first words. " You can do no real good to any one by your 
obstinacy ; for as soon as the matter is decided, Madame van 
Cortlandt will either mutiny and go off in pursuit of excite- 
ment, where you would be inconvenient, or be forced to re- 
turn to Boekenrode, where I do not suppose you will care 
to accompany her, unless, indeed, you will marry me. If 
you will do that" — he hesitated — "you could help her bet- 
ter." 

" Could I ?" she demanded, quickly. " Can you look at 
me and honestly say that you would consent to my loving 
her ?" 

His pride was fighting hard. 

" You might befriend her," he replied, with another slight 
hesitation, which she detected. The reaction from what 
had been a half -hope brought a swift rush of indignation 
against him, or perhaps she was glad of an excuse which 
could turn her agitation into anger. 

"It would not befriend her to take away my love, and 
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you woald never rest while I gave it to her," she cried, im- 
pulsively, her eyes flashing. " You are hard, you are unjust ; 
it is yourself, not poor Quirine, who stands between us." 

Surprised and wounded, he stepped back. ^*In that 
case you are right ; there is nothing to be said. Adieu, 
raejuffrouw !" 

She bent her head, without trusting herself to speak, and 
walked hurriedly away towards the Wolwevershaven. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

"COME BACK." 

*' As such an one, being brought to sudden stand. 
Doubts all his foregone path if 'twere the true, 
And turns to this and then to the other hand 
As knowing not what to do. 

" So I, being checked, am with my path at strife 
Which led to such a chasm, and there doth end. 
False path! it cost me priceless years of life." 

Jean Ingblow. 

Hugo stood where she had left him, and watched until she 
was out of sight. Then, dropping all further pretext at busi- 
ness, he went back to the station, and, as a train was just 
starting, jumped into it, and was soon on his way. At the 
end of his journey he had to walk a long two miles before 
reaching Boekenrode ; but, in his present baffled mood, he 
was glad of the exertion and the solitude. Just as he left 
the station the chief official ran after him. 

" Excuse my stopping you, mynheer, but when his excel- 
lency your brother left by the last train he must have for- 
gotten his coat. It was in the salley and I did not know 
whether it should remain here until his return." 

" Has my brother, then, gone by train ?" 

" By the express. He must have passed mynheer on the 
road." 

" Keep it here, by all means. He will want it when he 
16 
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comes back — if he comes back," be added to bimself, strid- 
ing off. He was bot and angry — ^angry witb bimself , angiy 
with Hilvirdine, angry witb bis brotber. Wbat d^d tbis 
last move mean ? Was Maorits bnrrying to Dordrecbt to 
tbrow everytbing np? ^'Mucb good tbere is in figbting 
anotber man's battle, wben be bimself caves in at tbe first 
opportunity. Besides, be doesn't look fit for it," be said, 
gloomily. At tbe present moment, stung by Hilvardine's 
farewell, be bad managed to tbrust on one side tbose rebel- 
lious longings for a disbonorable peace wbicb bad once or 
twice pretty nearly conquered bim, and bis sense of wbat 
must be done to clear bis brother's name from reproach was 
once more dominant. But this unguarded plunge of Maurits 
filled him witb misgiving. He walked quickly, swinging 
along witb easy, powerful strides, as if be could thus escape 
from tbe thraldom of bis own thoughts. Tbe day bad grown 
gray ; tbere was a smell of rain in tbe air ; a frog or two 
croaked with hoarse forebodings from the watery intersec- 
tions of the pastures, cut as straight as a ruled line ; some 
bhtck and white cows cropped the grass audibly. There 
was not a sight or sound on tbe way to Boekenrode wbicb 
be did not know and love. 

Just as Hugo came in sight of the big beeches, touched 
here and there witb scarcely definable indications of falling 
leaf, Maurits van Cortlandt turned in at the iron gate of tbe 
Schuylens' house. Up to this point he bad been too much 
absorbed in the main object of his journey to have care for 
minor difficulties, but it came upon him now that, if he sent 
in his name, Quirine would probably refuse to see him. He 
therefore asked for Madame Schuylen. 

" Mevrouw sees no one, mynheer," answered Toon, staring. 

'^ Say that a gentleman is desirous of speaking to her on a 
matter of importance, and that she shall not be detained," 
returned Maurits, unheeding. 

Toon hesitated, but went. 

Madame Schuylen was not so conscientious in the matter 
of infection as it was her duty to be ; she was under the not 
uncommon impression that what was right and imperative 
for other persons was unnecessary for herself, and the idea 
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that Marins could be the cause of harm to any one appeared 
to her preposterous. Moreover, he was rapidly improving, 
and she was beginning to feel the isolation and confinement 
extremely tedious, and to lon^ for a little intercourse with 
her fellow-creatures. That one of them should be in the 
house, desirous to speak to her on important business, was 
too much for her curiosity. She hesitated for no more than 
a second or two before (arguing that every one knew what 
was in the house) she slipped out of the darkened room where 
Marius lay asleep, and hastily ran down to the salon. There 
a gentleman, whom she had never seen before, was standing. 

'^Pardon me — ^Madame Schuylen, I conclude?" he said, 
advancing. 

" Yes," returned Rolina, wondering. She added, in order 
to salve her conscience, " I suppose, mynheer, you are aware 
what we have in the house ?" 

" I am told that my wife is nursing your child." 

" Tour wife !" Bolina's blue eyes became quite round, 
and her cheeks pinker. " Good gracious !" 

" As probably you know from your husband our unfortu- 
nate story," he went on, gravely, " I need only say that I 
am here for the express purpose of speaking to her, and that 
I implore you to let me have the opportunity. I tell you 
frankly, mevrouw, that I think it probable, were she asked, 
that she would decline it. That is the reason I have vent- 
ured to enlist your kind assistance. I give you my solemn 
word," he added, "that I will do or say nothing that can 
annoy her, but see her I must." 

"Certainly. Why not?" said Rolina, still staring. "I 
assure you we are altogether on your side." 

" And you can arrange it ? Is she in the house ?" 

" No ; she is in the garden." 

He had not sat down. Afterwards, when she was blamed, 
Rolina vowed that he shook hands with her and was gone 
before she had time to realize what he was about. She ran 
to the window to watch him, saw him come round the borner 
of the house and stand irresolute, threw up the sash, and 
called out, breathlessly, "Mynheer, the summer-house!" 
He nodded, and went across the grass. 
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As he came within sight of the summer-hoase he paused. 
Quirine was there, leaning back in a comer, her hands rest- 
ing one in the other, and her eyes on the ground. Her dress 
was made of some soft, creamy-white material, and she gave 
her husband the same impression of extreme youth which 
slie had left on Jan. Her small features, the long lashes 
lying on her white cheek, the little rings of dark hair lightly 
curling on her forehead, and the air of weary abandonment 
about every limb, added to this impression. Maurits had 
not seen her for five years, and had expected something very 
different. It would not have surprised him to come upon a 
fashionable and richly dressed woman, but to find her look- 
ing like an innocent, tired child was like a blow. " Good 
Lord !" he ejaculated, under his breath. 

Some slight sound there must have been, or some element 
of disturbance in his gaze, for she stirred, moved her hands, 
and raised her eyes. Seeing him, she remained motionless, 
staring at him. 

" Quirine !'* he exclaimed, in an odd, hoarse voice. He 
made a step forward as he spoke, and she sprang to her 
feet. 

" If you come an inch nearer," she said, deliberately, rest- 
ing her hands on the table which was between them, " I will 
call for help." Her eyes were flashing ; she flung up her 
head. 

" Quirine !" he said again, imploringly ; " Quirine !" 

" You have no right to persecute me — yet," she persisted, 
" and if there is any justice in the land, you never will have 
the right. Is Tante Anna frightened? Is she afraid of the 
slur on the name of the Van Cortlandts not being wiped off ? 
Tell her I shall do my utmost to keep it where it is. Does 
she hope to induce me to come back and listen to her long 
lists of their virtues and my sins ? I should be an even less 
patient listener now than then !" 

She poured out her angry words with increasing storm 
and passion, before which he stood motionless. His face 
offered no attempt at self -justification. He kept his eyes 
fixed upon her with a patient purpose in them, of which she 
suddenly became conscious. 
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" No," he said, quietly, " I have brought no message." 

She looked hard at him as he spoke, and then threw back 
her head and laughed. " What have you come for, then ?" 
she demanded, scornfully. ^' Is it to offer terms ?" 

He shook his head. 

" Perhaps to ask my pardon ?" She still laughed, but there 
was a little cruelty in the laugh, before which he winced. 
He answered her, however, with the same steady calm. 

" No," he repeated, " I am not asking for pardon. We 
have both something to forgive. What I ask you to do is 
to leave the past behind, and to let us try a fresh life." 

For an instant, as she glanced at him, a shade passed 
across her face ; the next the mocking spirit broke out 
anew, and her lips curved. 

" So this is your last plan for getting whitewashed by the 
world — your world!" she cried, scathingly. "You and 
Tante Anna would like to point to me and say, ^ See how 
mistaken you all were ! See how gladly she has come 
back !' This is a very clever move of yours, mynheer, be; 
cause if it succeeded it would give you a most effective 
triumph, and if it failed you would not be worse off than 
you were before, with all the materials you have so skilfully 
collected to crush me. I congratulate you." She made him 
a quick little courtesy. 

He stood erect, looking at her, a shade paler. 

"You are mistaken, Quirine," he said, sadly, "this is my 
last appeal. If you are resolved, the decree will go as you 
desire. I have written to the Heer Schuylen to desire him 
to withdraw all opposition." 

This time he had startled her ; she dropped her eyes, and 
stood breathing hard. 

«It is all settled?" 

" Beyond a few mere formalities — ^yes." But as he said 
the words, he came a step nearer and stretched out his arms« 
" Quirine !' he cried, with sudden passion. 

"I hear you — I know what you are going to say," she 
said, slowly, groping about with her words as a blind man 
gropes with his hands, " and I suppose you mean it ; I see 
it in your eyes. When you first spoke, I thought nothing 
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had broaght yon but the old story of which I am sick, the 
old story about the credit of the family. Now I see it is 
something quite different." 

" Quite different," he repeated, eagerly. Her eyes raised 
themselves again to his, but she lifted her hand to keep him 
back. 

" You have changed," she went on in the same deliberate 
tone, ^^ but I have not. That life at Boekenrode looks as 
repugnant as the day I left it. It is a pity. Perhaps — if I 
could feel differently — " 

He made a movement of repudiation. ^^I have not 
changed. I always loved you." 

" The next time you love a woman," she said, more quick- 
ly, " don't let Tante Anna come between you. No — ^it is a 
pity, but you are too late." 

Maurits's nature was not one to fight against fate ; there 
was sanguine energy in Hugo, but in his brother only a 
large capability of endurance. He had never got rid of the 
oppression of failure which had crushed his life five years 
ago ; it weighed with heavy forecast upon him now, at the 
very moment when he desired to make a supreme effort to 
free himself of the burden ; it paralyzed his tongue, it hung 
like lead upon his hopes. It was too reasonable that she 
should be unable to love him, for him to woo and gain her 
love by force of his own. All that remained was to add 
another failure to the rest. 

"That's over, then," he said, straightening himself. 
"I've had my chance, and I've lost it. There's one thing 
more I have to say — ^" 

Perhaps she had not expected that he would have so 
quickly accepted her assurance, for there was a touch of 
sharpness in her voice as she interrupted, 

" If I were you I would not say it." 

He took no notice. " It seems to me simple justice that 
you should not be left penniless, and if, as you say, you're 
sorry for me, you won't mind, will you, drawing a certain 
yearly sum, fixed by the Heer Schuylen, or any one else you 
may name? Don't answer me at once," he went on, hur- 
riedly ; " consult with the Heer Schuylen." 
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She had been about to interrupt him, when she checked 
herself. He Vent towards her, holding out his hand, but she 
clasped hers behind her back. The significant action 
wounded him freshly ; he turned away, and was half across 
the grass when he heard her voice behind him. - 

" Are you actually giving up the fight altogether ? Then 
you may as well know that I never really supposed you 
struck me on purpose. Of course it was an accident, but 
you should not have let it happen so conveniently, just when 
I particularly wanted to annoy Tante Anna." 

Her tone had become lightly mocking again, and he was 
not quick enough to detect an undertouch of anxiety as she 
made the confession. His attention had been disagreeably 
riveted by the words which jarred on his own sense of 
honor and truth. Finding he did not answer, she went on 
in the same tone : 

" It was really better that I should have gone away when 
I did go. If I had stayed, either I should have died, or 
something dreadful would have happened. Boekenrode and 
the Van Cortlandts, how I hated both !" she scoffed. "The 
world must have been created to revolve round them, if half 
that Tante Anna said had been true. Do you really sup- 
pose that the sun rises and sets on purpose for you ? It ap- 
peared so. And then to make out that one of them actually 
beat his wife ! Oh, irresistible ! Even now, remember, the 
neighbors will believe the same." 

" Let them," he said, abruptly. " Do you think I care ? 
But you should not have said it." 

" Yes, I should," she persisted. " And I should never 
have told you if you hadn't drawn back. I'd have fought 
to the bitter end. No — I shall not take your money," she 
added, suddenly. 

" What will you do ?" 

"I don't know — drift somewhere," she answered, airily. 
"Perhaps my friends are not so bad as you imagine them, 
and, at any rate, it will be amusing to see them resolve 
themselves into their different qualities. I don't think it 
will be a bad test." 

He could bear it no longer. To have her so near him, yet 
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to feel that every moment she was slipping out of his grasp 
as sorely as if it were death which was snatching her from 
him, was maddening. He forgot that sin against him which 
she had just confessed. 

"You might try me again, Quirine," he said, his voice 
trembling. "Surely we have both learned something in 
these past years ? All that time there has been an unfilled 
void in my heart. And you are still my wife. Come back, 
come back !'* 

She turned towards him, and it was the suddenly saddened 
face, the wistful eyes, which checked him more than the 
hand she again put up. When she spoke, the mockery was 
all gone out of her voice. 

" I can't," she said, heavily ; " I can't." 

" Why not ? My love, my love, everything shall be dif- 
ferent ! Only try !" 

She shook her head. " When we married, I didn't love 
you, and I knew very little about love; but I understand 
better now. All the time you have been here, I have been 
wondering whether the feeling might come ; I even called 
you back because I wasn't absolutely sure. But it's no 
good," she added, regretfully. 

" There has been so little time," he urged. 

" Perhaps. But that makes no difference with me^oT I 
always make up my mind directly. If I could feel anything 
in the least satisfactory, I would give you the benefit of the 
doubt, but I can't. I can think of nothing but the old 
misery. Go, go !" 

She spoke and looked more than ever like a child. Her 
husband turned away, came back, muttered, "I shall try 
again," and, without other farewell, went across the grass 
between the shrubs, and out of the gate. Rolina watched 
him go. She was full of curiosity — burning with it. As 
Quirine came slowly up towards the house, Madame Schuy- 
len ran down the stairs to meet her. 

" Is Marius worse ?" cried Quirine, startled. 

"Worse? No, no, of course not. But tell me, do tell 
me, was that really your husband ?" 

"That was the Heer van Cortlandt." 
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"Was it? But he is quite distinguished-looking. Did 
it alarm you ? Were you vexed ? I assure you, I could not 
prevent his going out." 

" "He was welcome to come," said the young wife, care- 
lessly. "It could make no difference in the situation. But 
you did not see him ?" she demanded quickly, struck by a 
sudden suspicion. 

Bolina quailed, though she tried to look guiltless. 

" He asked for me, and of course I saw him," she admit- 
ted. " He said he thought you were as likely as not to re- 
fuse, and therefore applied to me." 

" Oh," groaned Quirine. She glanced at Rolina and put 
her next question cautiously. 

" Was he friendly ? I mean, did he shake hands ?" 

" Certainly," said Rolina, with dignity. 

Madame van Cortlandt swept her with a reproachful look. 

" How could you ! How could you ! And he looked so 
ill !" she cried, as she ran upstairs. 

Since the danger was at an end, Rolina's feelings had 
varied with what often seemed an inconsequent swing be- 
tween affection and jealousy. At this moment jealousy had 
the upperhand. She had been rash, she knew, in ignoring 
the doctor's laws, and going straight from the child's side, 
without change of clothing, to meet her visitor ; but the 
prick of conscience was apt to dispose her to an immediate 
blame of others, and she took refuge now in a return of her 
'old fault-finding attitude towards Quirine. To Jan she 
treated the episode with extreme lightness. He listened at- 
tentively, leaning against the window outside, and smoking 
a pipe. 

" And you think no good came of it ?" he asked, in a tone 
of disappointment. " Did you see him ? Was that right ?" 

"He asked for me without giving his name, and natu- 
rally I thought you had sent some one. How was I to 
know?" demanded his wife, hiding her uneasiness behind 
aggrieved dignity. 

" Of course you couldn't," said Jan, soothingly. " I don't 
suppose any harm will come of it, if you kept a few yards 
between you ?" 
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'^ I thought him a distinctly good-looking man," Bolina 
said, harriedly, ignoring the question; "and though I know 
it's of no use to find fault with Madame van Cortlandt in 
your presence, I must say, to judge from appearances, I « 
should take her to be the one to blame." 

" We, at any rate, are the last that should say so," said 
Jan, gravely. " How's the boy ?" 

" Oh, wonderfully better I" she said, radiantly. " As 
soon as all this affair is over, I do hope your mother will ask 
us to go with her to Utrecht. Wasn't Johanna interested 
in hearing all about him ? It was nice of her to come over 
on purpose, particularly nice, because I always think that 
Johanna is a little — just a little — ^jealous of Marius. How- 
ever, that is natural enough. Is she gone back ?" 

" No ; she stays the night." 

Whatever other effect the interview might have had upon 
Quirine, it left her as restless as some wild thing newly 
caged. When night came, telling Rolina that Marius was 
uneasy, and Aukje too heavy a sleeper to be trusted, she sent 
the nurse away, and established herself once more in the bed- 
chair, where she had already spent so many nights. There 
by an effort she held herself until all was still in the house, 
and the child was sleeping profoundly, and then she slipped 
to the window, and sat down within the curtain, looking out 
at the quiet night. 

The hunters' moon was riding high and golden overhead, 
a small host of dappled clouds lying round her in the blue 
depths, and the Milky Way stretching, faintly luminous, 
across the heavens. The fluttering breeze had died away, 
and the stillness of the earth was unbroken ; no disturbance 
seemed possible, but the wild storm within the watcher's 
own heart rose in fierce contrast to the outward peace. Sen- 
tence by sentence, word by word, over and over again, she 
went through her conversation with her husband; and when 
her thoughts let go their hold upon it, it was only to turn 
with another disquietude to that first interview of his with 
Rolina which she had not shared. She knew that Rolina 
had received many warnings from the doctor which she per- 
sistently ignored, and she explained her own anxiety by tell- 
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ing herself that she would have felt the same for any one 
who came to the house. She jumped up from the window, 
went to the cot, and stood looking at the sleeping baby. If 
there had been a child at Boekenrode, how different every- 
thing might have been ! What gloom and ghosts would 
have been chased away by the sound of a child's feet patter- 
ing along the passages I 

Then followed one of those mute dramas, in which, with- 
out words, the story of a heart is unfolded. 

The baby, lying in his nest of pillows, had one little fist 
doubled under his cheek, while the other lay outside the 
sheet, closely clasping the head of a grotesque woolly sheep, 
from which he refused to be parted day or night. His rosy 
mouth was lightly opened, so that the sweet curve of the 
short upper lip formed a crescent like a reaper^s sickle, and 
the light breath which fluttered backwards and forwards 
could only have stirred a feather. Long, dark lashes lay like 
deep shadows on the smooth cheek, as pink as sea-shell's lin- 
ing, and through the lids ran a delicate interlacing of veins, 
faintly blue. His hair was a lovely confusion of short, golden 
rings, tossed here and there, flattened by the warmth of sleep 
and the healthy moisture which had followed the fever, 
while under the light coverings might be traced the roundly 
moulded limbs lying at rest, yet instinct with life and 
grace. 

As she stood devouring him with covetous eyes, the little 
fellow, perhaps disturbed by the look, stirred, undoubled his 
tiny fist, and let the woolly sheep slip into a pit in the cot, 
just beyond his reach. Then he turned his head with a sigh, 
still sleeping, and released the other hand, so that the little 
crumpled fingers uncurled, palm upwards, as a flower opens. 
Quirine, irresistibly drawn, stooped and kissed the rosy tips. 
When she lifted her head, his blue eyes were open, and he 
was watching her contentedly. She moved her head back- 
wards and forwards, smiling at him with lips and eyes, and 
watching for the dawning smile which began to dimple his 
face. It came at last, and as he smiled, he stretched out his 
hands to be taken up. 

In an instant her arms were round him, bundling the 
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clothes carefully, so that no toach of chill might penetrate, 
and she had him oat, clasping him closely, and always smiling. 
Any one watching her face then would have been amazed at 
the marvellous change which had passed over it ; the lines 
had grown tender and trustful, something of the child's ex- 
pression looked out from her dark eyes. She walked up and 
down the room, with a hushing step, cradling him in her 
arms. Presently she began to whisper, 

"Marius, you little darling, why don't you belong to me 
altogether ? "We should have been so happy ! I understand 
all your little wicked, delightful nature, and I could help 
you a great deal better than your mother, who will treat you 
as if you were as stupid as she is herself. Then you would 
love me — you would be obliged to love me ; I would make 
it impossible for you to avoid it — and we would go about 
the world together, and it would be quite a different sort of 
place to what it is now. It takes such a little thing to make 
one happy, a creature no bigger than you, a thing with lips 
and eyes " — kissing them — " and pink finger-tips — all one's 
own, that's all. Do you know that you have no business to 
be here? Tour cot is the place for you, and we should both 
be. scolded if we were found out. Let them scold, for to- 
night you are mine — mine. But very soon I am going away 
from you, and shall never see you any more. What, not a 
cry, not a tear ? Listen, Marius. Really and truly you do 
belong to me : a great piece of you certainly does, because 
I do think that if I hadn't been here you would have died; 
and it isn't I, a poor thing crying out for you to love me, 
that says it, but your doctor, your own doctor, who ought to 
know. And I am going away, and you will not mind, only 
just lie with your eyelids dropping, droppiug over your 
beautiful eyes, coring nothing, and in another moment you 
will be sound asleep. What sort of a man will you be, I 
wonder ? Will you marry some poor soul, and care for her 
no more than you care for me at this moment ? Will she 
be young and foolish — or heartless, perhaps ? Very likely 
your mother will tell you that she is heartless. Oh, don't 
marry her, don't, dear ! You see, even if she is heartless, 
she may be very young, and perhaps some day she will wake 
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up, and then she may suffer, oh, she may suffer horribly! If 
-T were your mother, I should not let you marry her. I won- 
der — " She paused, and her head drooped. " No," she went 
on, lifting it again, " his mother's picture didn't look as if 
she could have loved him enough to say foolish things to 
him, even when he was a baby like you ; and as for Tante 
Anna — " Again she checked herself, and when she resumed 
her walk it was with an impatient movement, as though she 
were pushing something on one side. She had just recol- 
lected hearing of some baby illness which had seized her 
husband when he was little older than Marius. His father 
and mother were away, and Tante Anna had nursed him 
with a devotion which, it was said, had saved his life. 
Could her feelings have been like those Quirine was now 
experiencing? She frowned, and tried to fling away the 
thought, but it clung as persistently as a burr. 

Now the blue-veined lids had dropped quite over his eyes, 
and the hand which had closed over her finger relaxed its 
tiny hold. She bent and kissed it once more before laying 
him in the cot again, and she fancied, though it might have 
been only fancy, that he smiled a little. 

" And this," she said, slowly, looking at him and breath- 
ing quickly, " this is the end of — a good deal. I wonder if 
any one — Hilvardine, for instance — ^would believe how often 
I have wanted to give it all up, and go decently back to 
Boekenrode? Pride — I suppose that was what kept me 
from doing it, and now it's not pride. Oh, I'm humiliated 
enough; they haven't left me the thinnest rag of generosity 
to wrap myself in. It's because I haven't fallen so low as to 
go back to Maurits, when I don't love him. The first time 
was too much of a failure, and relapses are always worse. 
No. This shall be the end. I will go away, quite away, and 
leave every one to forget. You will miss me the most, baby, 
for I think perhaps you may be sorry for a day — a whole 
day; then the waters will have closed over — " 

The dawn was very near when, cramped and chilled, she 
went to the window, and, holding a curtain aside with each 
hand, looked out at the garden, lying gray and very still in 
the first pallid lightening of darkness. 
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'^ N09" she said, as if she were answering an argument ; 
''I have done him harm enough. I — I fancied he did not 
care what people thought ; he lived in a f ar-apart world of 
his own. But now — ^if I were to go back he would have me 
as a clog round his neck forever, while — " 

She did not finish the sentence ; she came back and sat 
down by the baby's crib once more, looking at him, and 
curiously quiet. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE EVE OF TO-MORROW. 

*'But I am not the same. Tou see no change, 
And yet I am new-born since yesternight 
Bom to new anguish, to a longing love, 
To endless yearning at the core of life." 

Mabgabbt Veley. 

It was plain enough to Johanna that something had newly 
affected Hilvardine. She abstained, however, from asking 
for confidences, or even, which is more difficult, from carry- 
ing a little air of preparation as though she were waiting to 
receive them. But she suggested that the girl should go 
back with her. 

" It isn't as though you could do any good by staying," she 
urged the next morning. 

Hilvardine shook her head. To her strained nerves the 
old life looked suddenly, drearily repugnant. She could not 
say so, and she caught at the excuse of Quirine's forlom- 
ness. 

^^ I couldn't leave her now, with this last act close at hand. 
I have had scarlet fever, as you know, Tante Johanna, so 
that there need be no panic about me." 

'^I believe I am more uneasy about your being here alone," 
Johanna said, with a smile. 

And it was at this moment that Toon brought a note from 
Jan, telling her in a few words what had happened. 
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**My side has thrown up the case, so that there will now 
be no opposition to the decree of separation. You will un- 
derstand how much I regret this ending, for Madame van 
Cortlandt's sake, for I always hoped she would think better 
of it, and be the one to withdraw. Rolina and I owe her too 
much not to be extremely grieved. She means to go out of 
our house to-day, tell Hilvardine. Our child is doing as well 
as possible, thanks to her." 

Hilvardine broke out, impulsively, "I don't wonder she 
leaves. How can Rolina bear to look at her ?" 

" She will not stay here. What will you do ?" asked Jo- 
hanna, perplexedly. 

"Whatever she wishes." 

" She will be poor, remember, now, and — ^possibly another 
person may be only a burden." 

" When I am, she can tell me so. I am not quite penni- 
less." Hilvardine spoke with steady courage. There was 
something inviting to her in the prospect of a struggle 
against difficulties. 

" Well," returned Madame Mathius, with a touch of hesi- 
tation, "you must do what you think right, and I understand 
your feeling that to leave her now would be like desertion. 
But remember, if there is any difficulty, and you don't care 
to disturb your father by going home suddenly, you can 
always come to us." 

She went back to Utrecht without having reached a satis- 
factory conclusion. Hilvardine's happiness was no nearer ; 
and though her friendship had a generous fire about it which 
Johanna had not the heart to chill, it was likely to stand very 
much in the way, now that Quirine and the Van Cortlandts 
had split asunder forever. 

Through the morning Hilvardine waited impatiently, ex- 
pecting Quirine, who did not come. It was a dreary, shad- 
owy day, in which a slight fog clung to the earth, and the 
flowers had a sodden look about them, hanging heavy- 
headed on the stalks which had suddenly grown inefficient. 
She picked a few late roses, shaking the moisture from them, 
and carried them to the house, when, as she passed Quirine's 
room, she heard herself called. There sat Madame van 
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Cortlandt in a dark crimson dress, buried in a deep chair, 
with Tartarin snoring in her lap, and the other dogs at her 
feet. 

" Don't come too near I" she called out. 

" Quirine I How did you arrive ? What have you been 
doing ?" 

"I've been disinfecting. Oh, how sick I am of the smell 
of carbolic 1" she yawned. " Have you heard ?" 

"Yes." 

" That I am free ?" 

She spoke with an assertively jubilant air. Hilvardine 
tried to catch something of the same tone. 

" Well, where shall we go ?" she asked. 

" We ?" repeated Madame van Cortlandt, hastily. 

" We. You are not quite free ; you haven't got rid of 
me. You will be poor, I suppose ?" 

"Very poor." 

" Then we shall be alike, for I have little enough. Still 
it will do. Where shall we go?" 

The young wife hesitated. 

" I had thought of joining Madame de Marigny." 

Hilvardine felt an immediate pang. 

"If you go to her," she said, jealously, "you will be 
thrown with her brother." 

"Well?" Madame van Cortlandt turned her piquant 
face upward with a provoking air of indifference. It stimu- 
lated the girl to exclaim, 

" Quirine, you don't know who those people are ! They 
are not what they represent themselves — they go by false 
names. He is called Lebrun." She kept her eager looks 
upon Quirine, expecting a storm of incredulity; but the 
young baroness only laughed. 

" I dare say you are right," she said; " but who told you ? 
Hugo ?" 

" Captain Andr6itch told me first," faltered Hilvardine, 
confounded by this easy acceptance. 

'*Did he know?" For the first time she showed a little 
surprise. " That young man knows how to keep his coun- 
sel. And Hugo told you afterwards. I knew that would 
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be a fine discovery for Hugo. Did't you feel sorry for him 
that, after all, he should find all his time and all his discov- 
eries wasted ?'* 

Hilvardine held her head high. 

" I am more sorry for you," she said, loftily. " Quirine, 
how can you make friends of such people ?" 

Madame van Cortlandt suddenly sat up in her chair. 
"Shall I tell you?" she said. "Then listen. Ten years 
ago we were in Paris, mamma and I — very poor, oh, very ; 
you needn't think I don't understand what it is ! — and 
mamma slipped down and broke her leg badly. We hadn't 
money enough to get a nurse, and I knew little enough 
about it, and was frightened. We lived at the tip-top of a 
high house, and the day it happened Madame de Marigny 
came there about something, and found me crying. Very 
well. She saw the doctor, she sent a nurse, she came day 
by day ; she did for us what our own friends have never 
done. What do I care whether she is called Robert or de 
Marigny? To me she is my mother's good angel, and all 
that I can do for her I shall do !" 

She ended with a touch of defiance. The tears rushed 
into Hilvardine's eyes, " Oh !" she cried, " does your hus- 
band know?" 

" No ; why should he ? I can't think why I told you. 
However, if you stay with me, I don't suppose we can very 
well go to Adele. Shall we try Russia? Vladimir An- 
dr^itch would be charmed, and I've plenty of friends there ; 
only if they should happen not to care for me any more, it 
will have been rather a long journey. And so would 
Turkey," she added, burying her cheek in the pug's crump- 
led neck, " though Turkey isn't a bad place. Or Roumania 
— where are my dear prince and princess, if they are a 
prince and princess, which I very much doubt. Come, 
Hilvardine, with the world before you, suggest some- 
thing ?" 

" France ?" 

" Too enchanting." 

" England ?" 

" Too dear." 
17 
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" Germany ?" 

^' Too dull ; and Italy kills me. However, one thing is 
certain ; we must go somewhere — at once. I shall begin to 
pack to-morrow.'* 

But in spite of these outbursts of high spirits, and in 
spite of her affectation of carelessness, Hilvardine fancied 
that something weighed heavily on her heart. Every now 
and then she suddenly became silent, as if thought had got 
a grip upon her, and thought which was serious. She asked 
many questions about Johanna without the mockery in 
which she generally indulged. Once she said, softly, ^^ She 
must be a good woman," and the girl was sure there were 
tears in her eyes. 

Another strange thing was that while she often stood 
where she could see the nursery windows, she never went 
ag^in to the Schuylens'. Jan came daily, and brought his 
report ; Quirine spent her money upon wonderful toys, for 
which she sent, and these were the only things in which 
she showed an interest, but she would not take them her- 
self. She showed curious intermittent fits of energy and 
languor, sometimes tiring herself to the verge of exhaus- 
tion, at others refusing to give the most necessary direc- 
tions. 

Still, somehow the days drifted on, through damp and 
mist, and they with them as heavily and as slowly as ships 
drift in foggy, windless weather. Once Quirine said some- 
thing of the sort. 

" Where are we bound, you and I, and what will be the 
end of our voyage ?'* 

Hilvardine was on her knees, writing and labelling. A 
thin and meagre rain was driving against the windows. 
We are not getting on very fast," she hazarded. 
Getting on ?" repeated Quirine, sitting upright " We 
have not even set out. When the moment comes, you will 






see." 



" But when is the moment ?" 

"Ah," said Quirine, sighing, "there is no such thing. 
It is always a phantom, flitting before us. We imprison it 
only in our dreams." 
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Hilvardine thongbt it time to scold. 

" Really, you had better let me try whether I can't do 
more. Do you know that we must be out of this house in 
a week's time, and that you have decided nothing, absolutely 
nothing ?" 

" Decide for me," said Madame van Cortlandt, lazily. 
. " After the third, we might go to Brussels," hesitated the 
girl. 

"I can't wait for the third. We will go to-morrow," 
said the young baroness, with a sudden change. 

" To-morrow I Impossible !" cried Hilvardine, aghast. 

" Not at all. I have never been able to teach you what 
a lever you have in money. It can move almost anything 
— except the Fates." 

The girl looked at her curiously. " Yet you are giving 
it up ?" 

"And therefore let it do for me royally while it lasts. 
Yes, to-morrow, to-morrow !" She stood up and drew a 
long breath. " I am suffocated in this damp place ; I can't 
breathe. I hate the dripping trees." 

And, though Hilvardine could not credit it, they went. 
Lisa went with them, and Tartarin and Bonbon. The other 
servants were dismissed, and all the pretty things about the 
house left to be sold. Madame van Cortlandt sent a note 
to Jan Schuylen, asking him to arrange it and to transmit 
to Boekenrode the value of the sale. When the third of 
October came, she said her lawyer should know where she 
was to be found ; till then, she would not give an address. 
She added no message to Madame Schuylen, nor spoke of 
Marius, and Rolina thought a great deal more of the omission 
than of Quirine's devoted nursing, and talked of it more. 
Jan kept silence. He fathomed Quirine's character more 
truly than his wife, and these attacks were very distasteful ; 
but he had always been so easy-going that now his will 
could no longer exert itself. The two friends had left Dor- 
drecht some days, when one afternoon, as Rolina was mixing 
the salad at dinner, she said to him in a provoked tone, 

" Really, Jan, one would believe you were sorry that this 
case is not going on," 
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"I'm sorry it has ended as it has," said Jan, with the 
vague dislike to discussion which made itself felt whenever 
his wife touched on this particular subject. She was not 
the woman to read signs, or to attend to them. 

" Why ? You don't understand such things," she went 
on, shaking her head good-humoredly over the masculine 
obtuseness. "I can tell you that Madame van Cortlandt 
would never have consented to be forced back to her hus- 
band. She would have been miserable ; she is so eccen- 
tric !" 

"I suppose she is," agreed Jan, with a sort of groan. 
Rolina cheerfully accepted his acquiescence. 

" Of course." 

" But she might have relented herself," he suggested, 
stretching out his plate for the salad. 

" No ; her pride would have prevented that." Madame 
Schuylen piqued herself upon her readings of character, 
laying her finger upon obvious shortcomings with alacrity, 
" On what day will the decree be made absolute ?" 

" On the third." 

" Then we will get away on the fifth. This is the twenty- 
ninth, and nothing can happen. How very extravagant of 
her to rush off to Brussels ! But I really do think she is 
the most extravagant person I ever met with. And it is so 
foolish of her to fly away from her friends." 

" Her friends ! Good Lord !" he muttered, under his 
breath. 

Rolina was practical, but not always right. Something 
did happen at that very moment, for Toon brought a tele- 
gram into the room, and Rolina, jumping up, read it over her 
husband's shoulder. He rose up, crushing it in his hand. 

" How are we to get her address ?" he asked, briefly. 

" I don't know, unless by any chance they have it at the 
house," faltered his wife, her rosy cheeks a little whitened. 
" Toon might ask. Jan, what will you do ?" 

"Go, of course," he returned. "There is a train in half 
an hour. Have something put up." 

He sat down and wrote a hasty note to the judge before 
whom they were to appear, announcing that, owing to the 
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serious illness of one of the parties, the final settlement 
must be postponed. Rolina came gravely back ; there was 
an apprehensive question in her face, which she only put 
into words at the last moment. 

"I don't suppose it can be scarlet fever? He came here, 
you know," she observed, in a quavering voice. " But I am 
sure he looked just like a ghost then ; he must already have 
been ill." 

Jan made no answer. 

The messenger was ineffectual. Nothing as to Madame 
van Cortlandt's movements was known at the house, where 
a pUe of letters already awaited her directions. It was pos- 
sible that they might have heard at Utrecht, and Jan de- 
spatched a cautiously worded telegram to the professor, 
asking for a reply at Boekenrode. Then he hurried away 
to the train, to his wife's relief, for all her self-assurances 
could not stifle a haunting sense of guilt. She tried in 
vain to shake off the conviction which forced itself upon 
her when she read the bald wording of the telegram. " The 
Baron van Cortlandt is dangerously ill ; come at once." Its 
very brevity had an air of sternness. She had, however, a 
nimble power of arguing in her own defence, and she tried 
to stifle her twinges of conscience by reflecting that, as the 
Heer van Cortlandt had come to the house on his own be- 
half, and had himself insisted upon seeing her, no possible 
responsibility could be made to lie on her shoulders. Here, 
however, was an actual physical disaster, which forced its 
possible results upon her stolid sensibilities, and made her 
recognize — as no intangible moral sequence might have suc- 
ceeded in doing — the consequebces of her acts. 

Evening brought a telegram from Jan, containing no 
news, and merely desiring her to telegraph directly she 
received news of the wanderers. Rolina was glad to feel 
more vexed with him than with herself. He might have 
guessed that she was anxious, and bestowed more generous 
particulars upon her. 

It was the same thing with the letter in the morning, 
and by this time she had quite shifted the blame on his 
broad shoulders. The Heer van Cortlandt was in great 
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danger, and no tidings of his wife had arrived. The poUce 
at Brussels had been communicated with. And with this 
blank Bolina was left to pass her day. 

In point of fact, Quirine and Hilvardine had never 
quitted Holland, for at the very station, after propounding 
many wild schemes, Quirine declared that she had just rec- 
ollected that Tartarin disliked Brussels ; they would go to 
Amsterdam instead. 

"And to prove to you that I really mean to economize, 
we will go to the horridest little inn we can find," she add- 
ed. */ And we won't let a creature know where we are ; we 
will just go straight out of the world at once, and find out 
what it feels like." 

Hilvardine demurred. 

" Only for a few days, only till the third," resumed 
Madame van Cortlandt. "Then I shall be myself again, 
my very real self. Until that day comes, you and I can 
amuse ourselves by picking out the coronet from my pocket- 
handkerchiefs." 

This was not a very enlivening prospect, but Hilvardine 
made no objection, reflecting that Amsterdam was farther 
removed from M. d'Aveyron than Brussels. They reached 
Amsterdam, and Quirine triumphantly discovered a place 
which, compared with her usual resorts, was not far re- 
moved from the extreme adjective she had bestowed upon 
it. But when the people gazed at her she grew impatient. 

"Why do they stare as if we had escaped from th^' 
Artis ?" she demanded, impatiently. 

" Because they don't often see people looking like you in 
their house." 

Quirine groaned. 

" Don't," she said, " don't be so heartless as to tell me 
that I must sacrifice my clothes ! When I think of Juliette 
Lili and her fit, my heart fails me." 

But though she treated everything in such airy fashion, 
making fun of the small disagreeables which quickly be- 
gan to gather round even comparative poverty, her friend 
fancied that under this cloak she hid a good deal of uneasy 
depression. She would not stay in the stuflEy rooms. They 
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walked about, and went to the pictures, and strolled by the 
side of busy canals, looking at the high, narrow houses, 
carefully picked out with their lines of white paint, and the 
boats shining with cleanliness and bright colors, while over- 
head stretched the gray, breezy sky, such as painters love. 
But when they went into the room where Burgomaster Six 
looks at you with his grave, inscrutable eyes, Quirine would 
scarcely glance at him ; she gave all her attention to the 
homely wife opposite. She was full of wonderings about 
her, and of how she could have been made so content. 

" There is not one shadow of uneasiness in her face," she 
declared. "She has just gone through her store cupboard, 
and filled the trommeUfes, and set the maids to scrub the 
bottoms of the saucepans, and then put on her best ruff, 
and sat doWn to have her soul painted by Mynheer Rem- 
brandt, and no misgivings about it. How happy she was! — 
oh, how happy I" 

*' Oh no, because he could never have cared for her." 

" Oh yes," Quirine persisted, " he cared in a comfortable 
sort of way. She was an excellent housewife, and saw that 
everything was well ordered, and had the best recipe in the 
town for stewed eels. It wasn't much, of course it wasn't 
much, but don't you see how there lies the interest of it ? 
It was all she aimed at. It contented her absolutely. Look 
at her,, and then at him, and judge which was the most con- 
tent. You may turn your back, but it is true, and so I like 
to look at her and envy her happiness. I suppose one may 
envy people who have been dead two or three hundred 
years or so, without being in a state of mortal sin ? Me- 
vrouw Six," she went on, going close, and making a mocking 
courtesy to the picture, "I congratulate you. You were a 
wise woman. You never looked further than your pots and 
pans, and they gave you your reward." 

The weather had grown sultry again, and Hilvardine used 
to get tired with the perpetual walking over the hot clink- 
ers. Sometimes they weijit up and down the Kalverstraat, 
where Quirine employed herself in pointing out things she 
would have bought in the days of her riches, and in impress- 
ing upon Hilvardine the ease with which she now abstained. 
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And when, quite wearied out, they went back to the inn, 
she would declare that she was so tired she should sleep like 
a top. Yet the morning always found her heavy-eyed and 
white. 

At last came the second of October. Quirine was very 
restless. On the previous day she had written to her law- 
yer, giving her address, and desiring him to telegraph to 
her the time at which she was to appear at Utrecht ; yet 
no message arrived. 

" What can it mean ?" said Hilvardine, at last. 

" I must have been mistaken ; they can't require me to 
appear. After all, it is only a farce ; no one is going to say 
a word against it, and of course the two lawyers can repre- 
sent their clients. Ought I not to feel young and light- 
hearted, now that the shackles are so nearly oft ?" 

But she kept her back to the light, and her laugh trem- 
bled a little. 

" Will you stay here, or go to Brussels ?" asked Hilvar- 
dine, pityingly. 

" Here !" the word sounded like a cry. " Oh, how I hate, 
how I loathe the place !" Then, recovering herself, " It 
will be different, of course, when to-morrow is over. Wait- 
ing is the most odious thing in the world. If my head had 
to be cut off, I had rather it were done without delay or 
last words. Tartarin, treasure, you know the pangs, don't 
you, when your dinner is late ? Come, Hilvardine, let us go 
out." 

There is no such beautiful corner in Amsterdam as that 
by the flower-market. A broad canal curves towards you, 
crowded with picturesque boats ; the glassy and luminous 
water catches the many-colored reflections, and the falling 
lines of the masts ; the shadows strike this world of clear 
light with definite sharpness. In the foreground rises the 
old tower of the Mint ; a bridge is flung across the canal, 
and there on the other side are massed, on the ground, broad 
banks of glowing flowers, fluttering leaves, cool depths of 
shining green. Flowers, boats, water, old buildings — every- 
thing seems to touch and harmonize. White-capped women 
thread their way ; a great bale goes swinging, swinging 
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upwards from a barge till it is sucked into a window high 
up in a peaked roof ; a trek, laden with glittering cheeses, 
creaks noisily down the canal. Smaller boats clustered round 
the flower-beds, waiting to take away what was not sold ; 
bright, golden pumpkins were heaped on a gray wall. There 
were cries from the boatmen ; there was a cheerful passing 
and repassing on the bridge, sunshine pouring gayly down 
on the clean colors ; in the sky ethereal streamers of white 
cloud lay athwart the blue ; everywhere were gleams of won- 
derful transparent light. Suddenly Quirine turned round to 
Hilvardine. 

" How happy they are — ^how happy !" she cried, piteously, 
" all except you and me !" 

What could the girl say ? She stood looking at her, mute 
and pale, struck dumb by something in the voice, some thrill 
of infinite pain. 

" One keeps it at bay," Quirine went on, in the same tone, 
^' and imagines one can dig a grave and bury it, and forget. 
But it isn't buried, it isn't dead ; all the time it has the 
mastery, and can use it when it will. Hilvardine, I don't 
want you to be miserable too. Marry your Hugo. I have 
thought it out at last ; I shall slip out of your life, and you 
shall go back to Utrecht. When I am not with you, he will 
soon come back. Hush ! Haven't you found out by this 
time that when once I have made up my mind, there is no 
use in saying anything ? Yours is a strong will, but mine is 
stronger. Perhaps — if I had tried — I might have kept you 
from him. I meant it, I meant it," she added, a little wild- 
ly ; " but now I feel as dying people are said to feel — things 
that looked very big have grown small ; I think, perhaps, 
they always were small. I don't wish to see those words 
"Too late" — don't you think they are the saddest words 
of all? — written across your life, as they are across mine." 

The tears were raining down Hilvardine's cheeks. 

"Oh," she cried, impulsively, "you are so young! It 
can't be too late yet !" 

" You forget," said Quirine, looking at her, dry-eyed, with 
a smile that was far more piteous than tears, " how near to- 
morrow is. It is all nearly over." 
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"I don't believe it. You mast have heard something. 
Yonr husband has stopped it." 

"He could not," Quiiine returned, still with the same 
smile on her lips. " It was only I that could have stopped 
it, and you see I have not. I don't even know why I am 
speaking to you now, when there is nothing to be gained by 
it except the making you unhappy. I suppose it is because 
there has been such a pain in my heart that just now I sud- 
denly felt that unless I spoke I should cry out before all 
these people." 

Under the shadow of the old Mint, they leaned over a 
low wall, looking at the green water which lapped below, 
as much alone as if they had been the only persons there. 
Hilvardine put out her hand and laid it on Quirine's arm. 

"Tell me," she said, gently, "tell me how the change be- 
gan. Perhaps it will make the pain less." 

"I wish it might ; pain has always been so difficult for 
me," said Quirine, simply. "I have had the thought for 
some time that I might have been the most to blame in those 
old days, for if he did not understand me, I did not under- 
stand him. What did he know about women? Tante Anna 
saw everything I did through a black veil ; she thought the 
girl who married him was the most fortunate girl in the 
whole world, and should have no ideas of her own, but just 
be content with worshipping her husband. I could never 
have done that." 

"No," said Hilvardine, "you could not." 

" There was no one to speak to me, for the more miserable 
I was, the more fingry I grew, and visited all my anger on 
him. I hated the place, and the dead Van Cortlandts, and 
Tante Anna, and, for their sakes, him ; and at last I got the 
chance of telling that lie." 

" Oh," cried Hilvardine, breathlessly, " it was a lie ?" 

" It was a lie to say that he had struck me intentionally. 
He struck me, but all the time, though I tried to persuade 
myself, I never really believed that he meant it. It was a 
trick of his when he was excited. But Adele de Marigny 
had always said in her letters, ^ If ever you can get an excuse 
for leaving him, if ever you can provoke him to lay a finger 
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upon you, seize the opportunity, and go.' Hilvardine, I 
won't have you despise me too much. I was a child, a spoiled 
child, and my mother was dead." 

" My poor Quirine !" said Hilvardine, brokenly. 

" But I won't have you pity nie, either," said the other, 
steadily, "because if I was young then, and inexperienced, 
I have grown very old, and yet I have lived that lie ever 
since. I made up my mind that it was their pride which 
had made me so miserable, and I thought this was my only 
way of striking back at it, and sometimes I would not think 
at all. I went about the world trying to amuse myself, try- 
ing to silence the voices that I never could shut out alto- 
gether. Then I knew what Hugo was doing, and that made 
me the more angry. He was very uncompromising, you 
must admit. I felt as if to be beaten by him, to be dragged 
back to Boekenrode, would be unendurable. I tried to 
shock him." 

« Then ?" 

" It was while I was nursing Marius that I began to think 
more of my husband— of the Heer van Cortlandt, I should 
say — and to wonder — " 

« Yes ?" 

"Then he came" — she hesitated — "Hilvardine, he will 
never know how nearly he broke down all my defences." 

The girl pressed her arm, her breath drawn shortly. " Oh, 
why did you not give way ?" 

"For one thing — I wasn't quite bad — ^I knew that if I 
showed the least little sign of yielding he would have caught 
me in his arms, and I had come straight from the nursery. 
I had to keep him off. And, for another, it took me by sur- 
prise to see that he really cared ; I never had thought — I 
couldn't tell what I was feeling myself. That night I sat 
up all night thinking, trying to think it out. But, you see, 
I was right, for when he left me he said he had not given 
up, and he has not sent a word, a message since. No ; I 
was right in not yielding. He is better without me. I am 
not in the least sure that, if I lived that life over again, I 
should not be as bad or worse than I was. As for the lie, 
it was so long ago " — she was pouring out her words rap- 
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idly, and her eyes were fixed upon a travelling shaft of son- 
shine which had flashed through some opening into the 
midst of a gloom of shadows — " people mast have forgotten, 
even if ever they believed it. Do you suppose — ^no, don't 
tell me you think it is still alive — that it can still hurt ! 
They will have heard of all my misdeeds from Hugo ; they 
will be convinced that I am quite worthless. See here, Hil- 
vardine, now that it is all just over, and to-morrow nearly 
come, I will write out a paper, and give it to you, and it 
shall be your present to Hugo. He will bless you for it." 

"Oh, I am not disposed of so easily !" said the girl, trying 
to smile. 

Quirine looked at her. 

" We will not talk any more ; we will go back. It is 
later than I thought," she said, suddenly, moving away. 

And she began to hurry through the streets, talking of 
what passed them as if it were all a matter of interest. 

As they turned into the inn, a telegraph-boy was standing 
in the passage. 

" There's the lady," said the waiter, pointing. 

Quirine opened the envelope, and Hilvardine, gazing at 
her, felt her heart give a throb. She sprang t6 her side, 
and read over her shoulder, " The Baron van Cortlandt is 
lying desperately ill. Come." 

Quirine lifted her head and looked at the girl, her face 
ghastly in its pallor. 

" Let us go," she said, under her breath. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

BOEKENRODE. 

"How much I loved him 
I find out now Tve lost him; ' 

I who cared not if I moved him, 
Who could so carelessly accost him." 

BBOwimra. 

All the way in the train the two women hardly spoke. 
Quirine shrank into a comer, and stared blindly out at the 
green pasture land, the grazing cattle, the red-roofed vil- 
lages in the distance. Now and then homely little pictures 
unfolded themselves as the train passed soberly by^a knot 
of children standing to point and wave, a horse and cart 
trotting along the road. The trees were already thinner, 
but in the damp air there was a lack of the flaming gor- 
geousness of color which comes in drier, frostier climes, and 
the long brown grasses lying prone by the ditches gave a 
tone of dreariness to the flat, gray landscape. The gray 
was too prominent, too monotonous ; it had lost its silvery 
gleam and grown leaden, and there was that dank sugges- 
tiveness of coming loss and death about the world which 
belongs altogether to autumn. By the time they reached 
the station for Boekenrode, the waning light struck an added 
note of depression. 

As Hilvardine saw her companion pull her veil over her 
face and prepare to leave the station, she laid a hand on her 
arm and motioned towards the station-master. 

" Let me ask," she whispered. 

" No," Madame van Cortlandt said, quiekly ; " no." 

But scarcely were they in the road, when she stopped 
and looked imploringly at her friend. Hilvardine under- 
stood, and ran back. The man shook his head. 
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" The Heer Baron was at the last extremity when the doc- 
tor passed through this morning," he said, gravely. " By 
this time all must be over.'* • 

"What is the illness?" 

" Who knows, juffrouw ? Doctors say as little as they 
can." 

Hilvardine went slowly back. The instant Quirine saw 
her, she looked at her with a sort of defiance. 

"Say nothing — ^nothing, do you hear?" she exclaimed, 
vehemently. 

"Yes, I hear," returned Hilvardine. "I will not speak. 
And that man does not know." 

They walked swiftly on, and silently. A slightly raised 
causeway ran under trees ; fallen leaves lay underneath ; a 
filmy mist began to rise from the stagnant water between 
the pastures. The dull monotony of the road, stretching for- 
ward under the same persistent trees, weighed with ever- 
increasing depression upon Hilvardine's very limbs. No one 
passed them ; it was a deserted world, and Quirine kept the 
same silence. 

" Quirine," she said at last, impatiently, " speak ! It is 
horrible to go on like this. Are we near ?" 

Madame van Cortlandt glanced round her with unseeing 
eyes. 

" I don't know," she said. " Are you tired ? We mustn't 
stop. Before all things, I hope God will let me be in time 
for — " She paused. 

" For what ?" asked the girl, impulsively. 

Madame van Cortlandt glanced at her in surprise. 

" For him to understand that all the world-^all the world 
— will know it was a lie. That I always knew it was a lie, 
and used it for my own ends. It shall be in the newspapers, 
and made public in any way that Hugo pleases. Oh, he 
need not fear ! The reparation shall be complete." 

She spoke with feverish energy. Hilvardine shook her 
head. 

" You forget," she said, softly, " if he loves you — " 

Quirine did not at once answer. 

" I think," she said at last, " that must have been a mis- 
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take'. If he had ever loved me, I do not believe I — I could 
ever have been so bad. .That is my one excuse. I suppose 
even butterflies have something which serves the purpose of 
a heart," 

The road made a curve at this point, and woods, shapeless 
in the dusk, came into sight. 

^^ That is Boekenrode," she said, " and it is growing dark. 
We have walked very slowly." 

They had walked fast, as Hilvardine knew, but she made 
no answer. The air was chill, the cold mist grew more per- 
ceptible. Stretching away to the left the trees were thicker, 
and the girl guessed that an avenue led to the house from 
the road. She felt her companion's pace slacken, and looked 
anxiously at her. 

" You must be terribly exhausted," she said ; " but we 
are almost there." 

" Yes," Quirine repeated, mechanically, " we are almost 
there." 

Evidently her strength was failing, for she stumbled over 
some slight obstacle, and caught at Hilvardine to steady 
herself. And when the iron gates rose before her, she sud- 
denly stopped. 

" I," she began, in a low voice — " I don't think I can go 
in." 

Hilvardine, frightened, wondered whether she dared leave 
her in.the road while she went to inquire. Quirine glanced 
at her and walked a few steps, then stopped again, trem- 
bling. " You shall not attempt it," the girl said, resolutely ; 
" wait here and I will bring you word." 

But Madame van Cortlandt flung back her head. 

" No," she said ; "this is sheer cowardice. I will go." 

They turned into the avenue. A gray house looked at 
them from out of the gray mists, and, as they reached a spot 
where the beeches merged into a denser growth, a lad came 
hurrying towards them from the house. Hilvardine glanced 
at the young wife. 

" He will tell us," she whispered. 

" Yes," said the other, drawing a deep breath. The boy 
stared at them. 
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*^ The noble baron ?" he said, indifferently. *' Oh, he's just 
dead. I am going for the doctor, mejoffroaw ; I can't 
atop.*' 

Qnirine nttered an inarticulate cry, and swayed as she 
stood. The girl never forgot that cry, nor the look in her 
eyes. She put her arms round her. 

^^Dear, what will yon do ?" she asked, with a sob in her 
voice. 

There was a moment's silence ; then Qoirine lifted her 
head and disengaged herself. 

^' I shall go to — ^him," she said, under her breath. 

And with a firm step she walked on, went up the stone 
steps, and through the open door into the hall. A man was 
hurriedly going upstairs, two steps at a time. 

^ Madame van Cortlandt !" he exclaimed, stopping sud- 
denly. 

** Yes," she said, wildly, " I know ! I only want to see him ; 
I will go away again directly. I will not trouble you, but 
you will let me see him ?" 

He had come down, and was looking at her with a cold, 
grave face. 

"Certainly you shall see him," he said. "Do you not 
know that you have been sought for these last days in every 
conceivable quarter ?" 

" No," she answered, beginning to tremble ; " no, I did not 
know." 

" To-day your lawyer telegraphed that you were in Am- 
sterdam, and the Heer Schuylen has gone there to see if he 
could bring you back. You must have crossed on the 
road." 

" Who wanted me ?" she asked, faintly. 

" Your husband." 

" Oh !" she cried ; " and I am too late to make any atone- 
ment, to tell him that the charge was false !" 

His voice did not soften. "Yes," he said, "now it is 
too late." 

With a slight movement of her hand, as though she 
would have warded off a blow, she made a step towards the 
staircase. " The same room ?" she demanded. 
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"Not the bine one. He has never used it since you left. 
The small one on the right. But — ^it was only just now — ^I 
should prefer your waiting until I have been up and spoken 
to the nurse." 

He would have passed her, but she prevented him. With 
one of her sudden changes she stood on the stairs, white, 
livid, but with a look in her eyes which arrested him, and 
with her hand raised. 

" You forget, mynheer," she said, " that I am still his 
wife." 

And she went upstairs. 

The nurse was going in at the door, a kindly, rosy-faced 
woman, who glanced curiously at Quirine, whose story was 
known to them all. She wanted to note how she took it, 
and she hastily made way for her in the room, where all was 
as it had been but a few minutes before ; then, her sensi- 
bilities not very keen, caught up a candle and brought it 
nearer to the bed. The light flared up a little as it met a cur- 
rent of air from the opened window, and flung its flickering 
radiance upon the white draperies, behind which dusky 
shadows gathered, seeming to gather strength from that 
deeper Shadow which held the room in possession. 

" Thank you," said Quirine, with a little pathetic smile on 
her lips, " thank you." She was standing upright, but she 
suddenly caught at the brass rail of the bedstead, and turned 
her eyes imploringly on the nurse. "It is only — a — ^giddi- 
ness," she said, faintly. "I have been walking a long way 
—and—"* 

The woman, alarmed, pushed a chair towards her. 

"Sit down, mevrouw," she said, with professional author- 
ity. " If you don't raind stopping here for a minute, I will 
fetch you something to take." 

Quirine did not resist, but the moment she was alone she 
staggered to her feet and stooped over the bed, steadying 
herself by resting one hand on the framework. She saw the 
features, once so familiar; saw them now changed, not only 
by the great elements of change, time and death, but read, 
by some new power in herself, some outgoing sympathy 
which in old days had been absent. It seemed to her that 
18 
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she had never recognized the soal in her husband so surely 
and so unerringly as now, when all her knowledge must be 
too late. The flaring light, falling brokenly across his 
features, gave them a semblance of life which made her 
tremble, or — was it an actual movement ? 

"Is he dead ?" she said to herself — "is he really dead?" 

She stood upright, and looked wildly round. Everything 
was familiar, homely, lifelike ; there had been no time to 
make those desolate changes which belong to the chamber 
of the dead. A small mirror lay on a table. She snatched 
it up, and held it before his lips ; she laid her ear on his heart, 
but her own beat so fast that the dull thuds drowned other 
sounds. Then she caaght his hands, and held them clasped 
to her breast. " Maurits !" she cried ; " Maurits !" The 
nurse hurried in at this moment, carrying a glass. Without 
lifting her eyes from the still face, Quirine called impera- 
tively, " Here, quick, quick ! Brandy !" 

And with a spoon she forced a little between his closed 
lips. 

" Mevrouw ! Are you mad ?" cried the horror-struck 
nurse. Other women seemed suddenly to crowd round. 

" Mevrouw !" they called out, aghast ; " mevrouw !" 
, For a moment she did not answer. Then, with a sharp, 
short whisper, she turned upon them " He is alive !" she 
cried — " alive ! Can't you see ?" 

As Madame van Cortlandt went upstairs, her brother-in- 
law stood looking after her. It seemed at first as if he had 
no thought for Hilvardine. But when he turned his stern 
face towards her, and saw her standing pale and shaken, he 
started. 

" Hilvardine," he exclaimed, " are you ill ?" 

" No," she said, tremulously ; " only tired. We walked 
from the station, and the day has been strange, and then — 
this sadness." ^ . 

He pushed open a door, and signed to her to go in. The 
dteary room struck chill upon her excited fancy ; the air 
seemed heavy with an all - pervading presence, the walls 
thick with ghostly eyes from the crowded pictures, only 
faintly lit by one solitary lamp. She looked round her and 
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shivered, as he pulled a heavy velvet chair towards her, into 
which she sank with forlorn discomfort. Though the man 
she loved was beside her, the separation had never seemed 
so tangible. 

His thoughts were less concentrated, but the same weight 
oppressed them. His sore heart, at this supr^ne moment, 
yearned like a girl's for a touch of sympathy, and he felt as 
if all hers were given to the woman upstairs, for whose 
sake she had come. With vague unreasoning reproach, his 
glance rested sternly upon her upturned face, paje in the 
dim light; the fine, delicate lines clear against the shadowy 
background which absorbed the darkness of her hair ; her 
lustrous eyes full opened and troubled, the sweet curves of 
the mouth drooping. Her emotion, which might have been 
so dear, only put her further from him. There was a touch 
of impatience in his voice as he said, 

" I am afraid there is no one to see to you properly. You 
have come to a sad house, but I will order something to be 
brought. The carriage was to meet the next train." 

"I want nothing," she said, quickly, hurt by his tone, 
which seemed to hold her aloof. 

Hugo walked a few steps towards the door. " Then," he 
said, pausing, "I must send off some telegrams. No one 
will disturb you here." 

" No," she said, summoning all her pride, " no one." 

He hesitated, looking out into the hall. The stern self- 
sufficing man was suddenly shaken to the very roots of his 
being by the familiar sight of inanimate things which had 
been part of Maurits, and which by their very triviality had 
the effect of more strongly accentuating the swift stroke of 
death. There on the table lay his gloves ; there, in a glass, 
stood a bunch of grasses which he had brought in the very 
day when the illness seized him. The fleeting things were 
unchanged, holding their place in the world, while man, the 
master, lay dumb, helpless, suddenly fallen to a lower level 
than they. Hugo recoiled, his great frame quivered as if it 
had been struck. He came doubtfully back, and, dropping 
into a seat, buried his face in his hands. All Hilvardine's 
pride broke down at sight of this rending grief. 
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** Ohy I am BO Borry, I am so sorry !" she faltered, leaiUDg 
towards him, infinite pity in her voice. 

At first he was silent, but the sweetness of her sympathy 
presently stole into his heart, and his calmness began to re^ 
turn. 

" All my life he has been everything to me," he said, at 
last, offering the explanation in simple faith. Hilvardine 
hastened to assent, but in her heart she felt an amazed 
wonder at the different estimates of the same man by the 
two who were nearest him, and he mast have read the in- 
credulity in her voice, for he went on, " He had the kind- 
est, tenderest nature. You must not judge him by that 
woman's words." 

Her heart ached for him. 

" Let us try only to think that she did not know — they did 
not understand each other," she said, softly. " Forgive her !" 

He was silent for a moment. In spite of his sorrow, there 
was a subtile joy in having her close to him, looking at him 
with eyes clouded by womanly compassion. " You heard 
what she confessed," he went on. " I might forgive but for 
one thing : that he, the very soul of honor and uprightness, 
should have gone to his death with that charge hanging 
round his neck ; he — he cruel to his wife !" 

" But she was sorry," she pleaded. " This very morning, 
before she even knew that he was ill, she was going to make 
her confession public, she wanted it to be in the newspa- 
pers — ^" 

He rose up and stood looking down at her, turning her 
words in his mind, and very pale. Evidently he was shaken, 
but he still held out ; he even frowned. 

"It is too late now," he said, doggedly. "What good 
can her remorse do him? Will it bring him back to life ?" 

His questions had a strange answer. There was a cry, a 
sudden rush of steps awakening the silent house ; the dooi 
was flung violently open, and a white-capped maid stood 
there, panting with open-mouthed agitation. 

" Mynheer, mynheer," she gasped, " the Heer Baron — " 

" What ?" shouted Hugo, at her side with two strides. 

" He was not dead ; it was a swoon ; and mevrouw the 
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baroness brought him round. Oh, mejuffrouw," she con- 
tinued, staring open-eyed at Hilvardine, who had sprung to 
her feet, *' the noble Heer has gone, and what am I to do ? 
The nurse said I was to be sure to tell him to send off a 
horse and man for the doctor; and there, he never stopped 
to listen !*' 

After all, though this may be a sad world, there are 
things which show that it was meant to be good ; sudden 
joys which, for all their unexpectedness, become instantly 
the most natural in the whole world. There was no strange- 
ness in the doctor's verdict ; every one in the house knew 
before he came that if the Heer Baron had been thus called 
back from the very jaws of the grave, it was not that he 
might go down into them again before their eyes. There 
was no strangeness in the fact that it was Quirine who sat 
by his side, and nursed him back to life and strength, in 
spite of Tante Anna's denunciatory letters written from her 
own sick-bed. 

And for Hugo and Hilvardine — ah, there is no strangeness 
in the old story which repeats itself again and again, and is 
ever new and ever wonderful ; as new and as wonderful told 
now under the Boekenrode beeches, touched by the browns 
of autumn, as in the long-ago centuries when love was given 
by God in the first springtime of his earth. When they 
married they left Holland — ^land of broad gray skies and 
breezy windmills, and black-and-white cattle standing in 
green polders, and great red sails patiently drifting down 
the canals — and went to Batavia. Hugo did not care to be- 
come a Deputy, and it was as well that he and his sister-in- 
law, who would never have got on, should not be flung 
against each other, so that he is managing the Indian prop- 
erty once more. 

Boekenrode has lost some of its trees and all its melan- 
choly. There are children's voices to be heard there now, 
shouting to a much - enduring poodle. And then another 
voice comes to his rescue. 

" Marius, Hilvardine, you are teasing poor Bonbon I 
Run away to the woods." 
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" Come too, inamaatje /" 

" Tee, we are coming." 

So, under the broad beeches, where the lilies of the valley 
are flowering freely, we may leave these two, between whom 
the wall is broken down at last. Every now and then a 
languor creeps into Quirine's eyes, and when her husband 
recognizes it they go oflf to Paris or Florence, and stay till 
she asks for home again. And she is growing to think there 
is no sweetness like the welcome she finds there, or the clasp 
of children's arms about her neck. 



THE END. 
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